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GENERAL PREFACE 


N OUTLINE OF CHRISTIANITY as presented in this first 
A edition is the embodiment of an idea whose actual 
materialization has occupied three years. The need for the 
book is evident. Thousands of volumes have been published 
in the fields of Christian theology and ecclesiastical history; but 
no work has, while describing Christianity’s total course of 
nearly twenty centuries, hitherto attempted to appraise the scope 
of its influence in shaping the civilization of the world. Study 
has been made, times without number, of the stewardship of 
Christianity as administered by the Church; endless treatises 
have been devoted to the variant opinions held by different types 
of religious bodies as to the proper function of that stewardship 
and the right method of its administration. Yet, until now, no 
effort has been made to focus the light of historical research and 
current scholarship on a plain record, for all who run to read, 
which should take the measure of the fruits of Christianity as 
manifest in the common round of human life, and which should 
announce the truth as to Christianity’s share in the upbuilding 
of our civilization. It is with the purpose of filling this gap, 
particularly for the readers of the English-speaking world, that 
the Outline has been prepared. 

In the approach to this difficult and complex undertaking 
there were several basic essentials for success. To begin with, 
the propounder of the idea gathered about him a Board of 
Editorial Management. Practical publishing experience was 
an imperative qualification for this Board, under whose hand a 
well-balanced organization must be built up, assuring the pro- 
duction of a work of indubitable authority and scholarship. 
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Moreover, the book must make no sacrifice of exactness, while 
through its lucidity making vivid appeal to the average reade,. 
Equally important was the duty of this Board to provide that 
so far as possible narrative continuity should obtain throughout 
the volumes, and that—each an integral whole—they should be 
linked together in proper sequence, composing a complete and 
well-articulated entity. 

It appeared that these characteristics could most nearly be 
guaranteed through the appointment of a Directing Editor to 
take charge of each volume, who would superintend the detailed 
planning of it and give it the stamp of homogeneity. ‘The 
necessity for separate Directing Editors was also indicated by 
a very far-reaching circumstance. During the last fifty years a 
flood of new light has been thrown upon the facts of Chris- 
tianity’s course, whereby the ebb and flow of its movement in 
the world has been traced by scholars in almost every line of re- 
search—in the sciences as much as in theology, in archaeology 
and in philology, in philosophy and psychology, in history, 
sociology, and political economy. In short, the necessity for 
over-sight by experienced Directing Editors, became apparent 
from the fact that the work would have to be written by many 
collaborators, all of them authorities in their own respective 
fields. An obvious corollary was that every writer must be 
selected for mastery of his subject, and without regard to the 
particular form of the Christian faith he might profess. ‘These 
considerations at once determined for the undertaking the most 
liberal interdenominational basis, evidence of which can be seen 
in the tables of contents of the several volumes. 

Likewise was it essential to achieve in the five volumes of the 
Outline an effective harmony from the many minds that were 
to join in giving us this narrative of nearly two thousand years 
of Christian activity. The broadest Christian design for the 
book having been decided upon, by what means could be brought 
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about the desirable unity of a truly composite picture in the 
making of which so many pens would collaborate? The step 
taken to reach this unity without surrender of breadth and 
variety was the constituting of the Executive Editorial Board. 

It comprised ten representatives of five main types of Chris- 
tian faith in the English-speaking world. A rich and diversified 
contribution of experience was gained by the assignment to this 
Board of men of distinctive accomplishment in scholarship, 
pastoral work, and administration. This Board has co-operated, 
too, with the Board of Editorial Management in resolving what 
range of subjects the book should embrace; in grouping the 
contents of every volume; and in assisting in the selection of 
the Directing Editors, as well as of the authors to whom the 
different sections and chapters should be allotted. One of the 
most exacting functions of the Executive Editorial Board, in 
conjunction with the Directing Editors and Board of Editorial 
Management, has been the thorough-going scrutiny of all the 
manuscript, revision of which has been carried out under their 
combined guidance, with the special purpose of attaining the 
most genuinely interdenominational view-point. 

The responsibility of the Editorial Boards, and of their in- 
dividual members, is towards the work as a whole, and towards 
its spirit and purpose. Questions of ascertainable fact have 
been carefully checked to assure accuracy; but interpretation 
of fact is in each case to be regarded as an expression of the 
personal view of the writer. 

For the further assistance of the Board of Editorial Manage- 
ment and of the Executive Editorial Board, there was instituted 
an Editorial Council and an Advisory Council, consisting of 
specialists in many fields, an aggregation of experts to whom, 
individually, appeal could be made on matters of fact and of 
judgment. These bodies, with addition of a National Council 
including men and women of experience in social service, 
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business, and education, and numbering adherents of other 
communions than those represented on the Executive Editorial 
Board, have, each in its own way, aided in the production of An 
Outline of Christianity. 

Only with a scheme of organization thus comprehensive could 
it be hoped to present a picture at once challenging and 
impartial of Christianity’s impact on the life of mankind during 
the last twenty centuries. 
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INTRODUCTION 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


from being reconciled. It is difficult for a man to accept 

orthodox Christianity as the churches present it to him 
without treachery to his scientific conscience. The injury thus 
inflicted upon religion can hardly be measured. Intellectual 
honesty is to a large extent strained out of the Church, and 
public opinion within it does not reflect either the best knowl- 
edge or the most candid temper of the community. 

The problem is as old as the beginning of unfettered thought. 
Philosophy, which is the complete honesty of the intellect with 
itself, began in Ionia with purely theoretical interest, inde- 
pendent of the popular religious cults. It is significant that 
in the whole of classical literature there has survived no work 
by a priest, unless indeed we remember that Julius Caesar, 
a notorious agnostic, was supreme pontiff! But in the later 
period philosophy gradually passed under the power of prac- 
tical human needs. In the post-Aristotelian schools philosophy 
became more and more a rule of life, a refuge for the individual 
from a hostile world, and at last a spiritual religion. Scientific 
investigations decayed, and while they were in abeyance some- 
thing like a synthesis of faith and reason was effected by the 
Neo-Platonists and the Christians who carried off their honey 
to their hives. The Schoolmen of the thirteenth century 
effected another reconciliation, but still more decidedly with 
science left out and with philosophy in fetters as the handmaid 
of theology. At the Renascence nature study again asserted 
itself; but the Church felt too strong to make concessions, and 


so science, from Copernicus and Galileo downwards, found 
1 


“Le conflict of science and religion is still a long way 
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itself in continual conflict not with Christianity, but with blocks 
of antiquated physics and astronomy which had been used to 
build up the fabric of dogmatic theology. As knowledge in- 
creased, the cleft between science and tradition became wider, 
till the two confronted each other as irreconcilable enemies. 
Philosophy, of course, ought to have been the mediator, and 
to some extent was so; but philosophy itself was involved in 
the division. For example, Descartes and many of his succes- 
sors maintained that thought functions quite independently of 
the brain and therefore reveals the independently real. This 
dualism of the sensuous and conceptual had a long and unfor- 
tunate dominance. 

Since Kant the idea of value has been fundamental in philo- 
sophic thought, and the conception of intrinsic value dominates 
the whole conflict between idealism and naturalism. But Kant, 
though he subordinates “the frame of nature” to the realm of 
ends, built up by the good will as the absolute value, never- 
theless makes values rest on subjective conviction, while 
“knowledge” is only of forms. Even Lotze says: “To our 
human reason a chasm that cannot be filled, or that has not 
been filled, divides the world of values from the world of forms. 
With the firmest conviction of the undivided unity of the two 
we combine the belief in the impossibility of this unity being 
known.” Unfortunately we have to unify them somehow, if 
we are to live rationally. Dualism is never more than a half- 
way house. The unity of our own personality compels us to 
adopt some kind of monistic theory. 

The philosophy of Spencer, Huxley, and others in their time 
was a queer blend of subjectivism and mechanicism. The two 
would never combine. Either the agnostic subjectivism dropped 
out, leaving dogmatic materialism, with a floating haze of inert 
“epiphenomenal” mind products hovering over it, or the 
unknowable insensibly took to itself attributes and became the 
supreme object of mystical contemplation. This may be said to 
have happened both to Herbert Spencer’s “unknowable” and 
to Hartmann’s “unconscious”. They both point, strangely, 
towards Neo-Platonic mysticism. 
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It is worth noticing that even science, apparently so 
detached from practical interests and political aspirations, has 
been deeply colored by the prevailing ideas of the time. 
Lamarckism seems the most appropriate natural philosophy for 
a generation which proclaimed the “career open to talent”— 
the age when every French soldier was said to carry a 
field-marshal’s baton in his knapsack. The doctrine of natural 
selection belonged to the age of unchecked industrial compe- 
tition, when the Devil or the workhouse was waiting to take the 
hindmost. Today the tendency, outside of science, is towards 
an anarchical universe and free experiment. In science this is 
reflected in the revolt of biology and psychology against 
mechanism, in the repudiation of determinism, and in a wide- 
spread reaction against the favorite scientific theories of the 
last century, including even Darwinism. It is very difficult 
to be unbiased by the ideas which are swaying the minds of 
our contemporaries. 

This reaction against naturalism or mechanism, even within 
the ranks of natural science, is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of the day, but its importance is very difficult to 
gauge. Aliotta has reviewed all the forces of the coalition in 
his ‘“Idealistic Reaction against Science”. Feeling, will, 
imagination—every obscure and _ primitive  instinct—has 
invaded the temple of reason. Discredited superstitions— 
theosophy, necromancy, spiritualism—have lifted up their heads 
again. A Neo-Catholicism which prides itself in believing in 
all kinds of miracles, ancient and modern, has sprung up and 
flouts the idea of uniform natural laws. It seems sometimes 
as if we were reverting to a pre-scientific age. The French 
philosophers, Bergson, Le Roy, Boutroux, try to prove that there 
is nothing objective in facts, laws, or scientific theories. Paulsen, 
late professor of philosophy at Berlin, declared that “Science, 
by reason of its poor practical results, must be looked upon as a 
thing of the past; the future lies open to faith.’ The prag- 
matists give us leave to believe what we choose, at our own risk. 

If these attacks were confined to metaphysicians science would 
perhaps ignore them. But disintegration is in progress from 
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within. The aim of nineteenth century natural philosophy was 
to reduce all qualitative change to quantitative, to find the sim- 
plest possible unitary formulas, basic laws, under which every- 
thing in the universe could be brought. Hence the priority given 
to mathematics and physics as the type of pure scientific method. 
Teleology—the doctrine of final causes—was displaced by the 
theory of blind invariable sequence, wrongly called causation, 
and every tree was to be known by its roots, not by its fruits. 
Mind must be made commensurable with matter; and as no 
mode of measuring thought can be found mind was practically 
banished out of the scheme. Against this reduction of mind 
to body, of life to the inanimate, of psychology to physiology, 
biologists and psychologists now alike revolt. They point out 
that this theory is not pure science but a jejeune and abstract 
philosophy built upon mathematics and physics. Those who 
wish to maintain the supremacy of the spiritual—of all that 
religion stands for—have always felt, and rightly, that they 
cannot come to terms with this purely quantitative method. All 
the imponderables, which are the most real things in the world, 
slip through its meshes and are lost. 

The present wave of irrationalism is best regarded as a 
reaction against an inadequate theory of the universe. These 
movements and counter-movements, both pushed to extremes, 
are no new thing in the history of thought. The Sophists 
opposed an antinomian subjectivism to the intellectualism of 
the pre-Socratic philosophy. Tertullian set his “it is credible 
because it is absurd” against the rationalistic mysticism of 
Alexandria. Among the Schoolmen, Duns Scotus maintained 
“the will ruling the intellect is a higher cause of the act of the 
intellect” against Thomas Aquinas’s “the intellect is more lordly 
than the will”. After Occam’s, scepticism came a revival of 
Neo-Platonic metaphysics in Eckhart. Spinoza attempted to 
interpret even the moral life “in geometric fashion”; and we 
see the reaction in estheticists like Shaftesbury. Hegel and 
Schopenhauer were at open war in the same university. The 
victory of materialism and mechanism seemed to be complete in 
the middle of the nineteenth century; but the triumph was short. 
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Spencer’s psychology of biological adaptation prepared the 
way for reaction. May not all our scientific beliefs be, like our 
sensations, merely adaptations to environment? Have they any 
validity except in helping us to live? It further became plain 
that the two theories of mechanism and of evolution are incom- 
patible. Mechanism contradicts the fact of change. A machine 
can generate nothing new. This difficulty was disguised by 
postulating only very small and gradual evolutionary changes, 
a defence which to a philosopher was as absurd as the apology 
of the servant-girl for a baby whose appearance needed apology, 
that it was a very small one. Change is change, whether it is 
rapid or slow, and it is very difficult to account for on the 
hypothesis of naturalism. Only the permanent can change; and 
naturalism has no place for permanence. 

Before the end of the century the Darwinian doctrine of 
natural selection was hotly assailed; and Weismann’s dogma 
that acquired characteristics are never inherited has been con- 
tinually called in question; nor do the heretics show any sign 
of being driven from the field. And observe that all the anti- 
Darwinian theories are teleological. There has been a distinct 
reaction towards the speculations of Lamarck, modified, of 
course, by later knowledge. De Vries’s theory of mutations 
gives an alternative explanation of the origin of new species, 
and one which pleases the revolutionary optimism of the day. 
Many are willing to postulate “direct psychical factors” in 
physical changes. There is, they say, a tendency to progress 
innate in the organism itself. 

In the writer’s opinion the dispute about teleology is a dispute 
about nature’s methods, religion not being vitally concerned. 
It is a quarrel between two scientific theories: the Aristotelian 
theory that the “nature” of anything is to be found in its com- 
pleted development, and the modern theory of natural selection. 
The theory of final causes, it has been pointed out, is a “refuge 
of ignorance”; it states the problem without explaining it. 

But this last objection will carry us far. Some have said 
that all science is merely descriptive, that it explains nothing. 
Scientific laws are not forces or causes. When science boasts 
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that it has explained a phenomenon it generally means only that 
it has reduced it to a simpler principle. But even if it reached 
its ideal consummation, and found a unitary formula under 
which everything could be brought, the evolution of hetero- 
geneity and diversity from unity would still remain a mystery. 
Attraction and repulsion are metaphors which explain nothing. 

It may be answered that the search for general laws is not 
merely descriptive, but is an attempt at explanations. The an- 
swer is true; but it leads us rather further than some naturalists 
would wish to go. The search for general laws is not merely 
descriptive, because it is a search for values. And here we seem 
to come to grips with the dualistic theories of mind and matter, 
already touched upon. 

Valuation is as much a fact of our nature as sense-perception, 
and cannot be separated from it. If we think the matter out, 
there is no fact without a value and no value that is not a fact. 
All that we perceive, we perceive as having value. Unity and 
conformity to law are part of one of the ultimate values, in- 
herent as ideals in our minds. The statement sometimes made 
that science observes facts without valuing them is untrue, and 
it introduces great difficulties into philosophy because it seems to 
justify the error that it is possible to build up a world by purely 
quantitative standards. All knowledge is of the quality of 
whatever exists. But judgments of quality are related to uni- 
versal standards which are part of the texture of the mind. 
It is very important to insist that the world as known to science 
is just as much a kingdom of values as the world known to 
religion. The difficulty is that the values are not the same. 

Let us assume as proved that there are three ultimate values 
and three only—goodness, truth, and beauty. In support of this 
two passages may be quoted, from philosophers who are not at 
all in close agreement—Bradley and Windelband. Bradley 
says: “Goodness, beauty, and truth are all there is which in 
the world is real. Their reality, appearing amid chance and 
change, is beyond these and eternal. But in whatever world 
they appear, that world so far is real.” And Windelband: 
“Logical, ethical, and esthetic values make up the entire 
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range of the human value-activity which can lay claim to gen- 
eral recognition and the necessity of actual unconditionedness. 
In each of these provinces the valuation of the empirical mind 
has a significance which transcends the mind itself. . . . In 
its metaphysical significance it is a rational community of 
spiritual primary reality that transcends all experience. There 
can be, as regards content, no further universal values beyond 
these three, because in these the entire province of psychic 
activity is exhausted.” 

These three, then, goodness, truth, and beauty (the order in 
which we put them is immaterial, since they are a triple star, 
or three sisters, “never to be sundered without tears”, as Tenny- 
son says, but never to be fused or subordinated one to another) 
are the attributes under which we know God and the world. 
What we call the ideal is the presence of God in the soul. We 
are closest to true knowledge when we can see and feel these 
attributes of God without us and within. 

It is, no doubt, extremely difficult to harmonize the thought 
of the world as a kingdom of values with the thought of the 
world as an assemblage of things. The difficulty is proved by 
the failure of one philosophy after another to preserve them 
both. Either the kingdom of values fades into a dream of un- 
filled ideals—the realm of that which ought to be but is not— 
or the world of things evaporates into mere appearance. 

But we cannot be satisfied with either of these attempts to 
get rid of the dualism. The ultimate values must be supremely 
real. If there is no absolute reality there can be no philosophy, 
and no relativity, since relativity depends on a background 
which is unconditioned. ‘The existence of an eternal spiritual 
world is rigorously involved in the nature of valuation as soon 
as we rise above individual and historical relativity. And it 
is demanded by an experience which is as real as any other. 
Religion especially demands that the object of its adoration shall 
be conceived as a living power, existing eternally, independent 
of time, in its own right. On the other hand, all subjective 
idealism is wrecked on the fact that our consciousness asserts 
positively that the objects of sense, however much they may be 
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transformed in passing through our minds, are themselves non- 
mental. If we cannot trust this testimony, surely we can trust 
nothing. 

It is worth while to remind ourselves that there are values 
which are free from desire and expectation. It is here espe- 
cially that we encounter intrinsic and absolute value. Such are 
the esthetic values and, as Schopenhauer rightly added, those of 
science no less than those of art. 

The place of religion, art, and intellectual activity in any 
comprehensive view of reality is therefore much more secure 
than that which the thinly disguised materialism of the nine- 
teenth century allowed to them. A scheme which leaves out the 
ultimate values is even ludicrously inadequate; it is fatal to 
science itself. The division of reality into the purely mental 
and the purely mechanical leaves nothing on either side of the 
line. 

The impossibility of making a coherent and intelligible 
world out of naturalism is disguised by the tendency of natural- 
ism in practice to develop into pantheism. It may even become 
devout while reflecting on the divine immanence. But this 
poetical, mystical, half-animistic naturalism, which bears wit- 
ness to the impossibility of keeping out the absolute values 
which are implicit in science itself, or at least in the mind of 
the scientist, does not satisfy the devotees of mechanism, whose 
object is to reduce everything to quantitative measures, such as 
it finds in physics and chemistry. Mechanism decked out with 
animistic ideas may be an attractive creed for the unthinking, 
but it is a patchwork of two incompatible theories. 

Let us next inquire what are the minimal demands which 
religion makes. It demands a meaning and purpose in the 
world process; or perhaps it would be content with an infinite 
number of finite purposes, since it is not bound up with the 
theory that history has a beginning, middle, and end. But it 
insists that its values are being actualized, imperfectly no 
doubt, in time. Next, it demands that the whole world shall 
depend on a power above the world. The notion of a God who 
is realizing Himself in the time process, an imperfect God 
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who is only coming by degrees into His own, is not and never 
can be satisfactory to the religious mind. The God of religion 
must be transcendent. That this, the theistic hypothesis, is 
more difficult to accept than, for example, the Hegelian deity, 
the present writer cannot agree. Theism seems to him to be 
beset with fewer difficulties than any other creed. Perhaps 
we ought to add a third claim of religion which has lately been 
emphasized in Germany by Heiler and especially by Otto, that 
room must be found for the conception of the holy. The awe, 
reverence, and attraction which the soul feels for the supreme 
mystery behind existence is, as Otto says, an irreducible factor in 
human experience; it is the source of the devotional life. 
A Frenchman has said, “Un Dieu défini est un Dieu fini.” 
We should instinctively distrust a theory which accounted for 
everything (“All things vanish into mystery.”) Otto partly 
spoils a valuable argument by speaking repeatedly of this 
specifically religious consciousness as “irrational”. It is not 
irrational, because there is a sound reason for distrusting a 
theory which explains everything perfectly from imperfect 
premises. Otto is really justifying mysticism, which can give 
a very good account of itself on rational or intellectual grounds, 
as Plotinus proved once for all. 

The origin of the psychical is hidden from us, but it is never 
really a function of bodily development, and as it grows it 
becomes more independent and seems to breathe naturally in 
the atmosphere of the spiritual world. Here again we are on the 
bed-rock of experience, and it is safest on the whole to believe 
that the experience of the divine is actually what it thinks itself 
to be. 

There can be no treaty between religion and science to leave 
each other alone. The world as known to science is no doubt 
“appearance”, not “reality”. ‘This means in the first place that, 
as judged by the triumvirate of the absolute values—goodness, 
truth, and beauty—it is defective. It does not include or account 
for all relevant facts. Secondly, we know that science has to 
make its synthesis from very inadequate physical data. We 
see only a few colors, we hear only a few sounds, and so on. 
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Thirdly, we do not get our idea of natural law from nature, 
but we find it reflected in nature. But nevertheless, “the shadow 
is a true shadow, as the substance is a true substance.” And, 
as already noted, the world of science is itself a kingdom of 
values. For this reason, if we try to construct a religion without 
reference to what we know of the behavior of nature, or in 
contradiction of what we know of that behavior, our religion 
will be fatally impoverished or distorted. 

And if idealism without science is mutilated, science without 
idealism is involved in insoluble difficulties. Are time and space 
infinite or are they not? The two alternatives are perhaps 
equally demonstrable and equally refutable. Personally this 
author inclines to the belief that time and space have no begin- 
ning and no end. Neither time nor space, he believes, belongs 
to the eternal world, but the physical world is perpetual—as God 
is eternal, boundless, as God is infinite. But religion is not 
vitally concerned in this problem. A similar difficulty besets 
science in the law of “entropy”, which demonstrates that the 
universe is running down like a clock. This alarming prospect 
really points to a Creator; for if the universe is running down 
why did it not stop long ago? It must have been wound up 
at some particular date, and whatever power wound it up once 
may presumably wind it up again. 

The question of miracle, for many, is the meaning of the 
conflict between religion and science. A few remarks on this 
subject will therefore not be out of place. 

It might seem easy at first sight to distinguish between myth 
or legend, and their spiritual and moral content. But every 
form of religion involves a theory of the universe, which seeks 
to account for all facts relevant to religion, from whatever source 
they are derived. Supernaturalism, the theory of occasional 
divine intervention, is a very old method of dovetailing the 
spiritual into the natural, and so preserving both. The religious 
motive is to find in experience three things which it values— 
evidence of divine Providence, of the dependence of the natural 
order on the will of God, and of the mysteriousness which, as 
we have seen already, is part of the demand of religion. The 
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error, as it seems to modern thinkers, is to seek this evidence in 
isolated and exceptional acts, as if there were two forces at work, 
nature and super-nature. This theory would obviously reduce 
all the sciences to chaos, and all the sciences are agreed in 
rejecting it. On the other side, we may perhaps suggest that 
science has not shown how change can come about except by a 
sort of normalized miracle. It would not be true to say that 
belief in miracle reduces the world to chaos, though it would 
throw the natural sciences into confusion. On the contrary, 
miracle postulates that nature is thoroughly explicable. Laws 
must exist and be known before we can declare that they have 
been broken. But the prestige of natural law, or rather of uni- 
formity of sequence, is a comparatively recent thing; in the pre- 
scientific ages it was much easier to believe that the laws of 
nature had been suspended, and such alleged breaches were 
accepted as fairly common occurrences. 

We must, however, admit that the miraculous is welcome to 
some minds because they dislike law and order. They would 
prefer to live in a world where statues may conceivably wink, 
houses fly, and cripples suddenly walk. Such a world might be 
more exciting than the world as known to science, but it is a 
mistake to suppose that it would be brought more easily under 
the religious point of view. An irregular world would not 
really be more “dependent”. On the contrary, one may suggest 
that only a cosmos which seems to be sufficient to itself can be 
conceived of as having been created by God. As Professor E. C. 
Moore has rightly said: “Nature is supernatural to the core, 
and the supernatural is natural to the limit.” The poet Schiller 
has some remarkable verses to this effect: 

The great Creator 
We see not—He conceals Himself within 
His own eternal laws. The sceptic sees 
Their operation, but beholds not Him. 
“Wherefore a Godp” he cries; “the world itself 
Suffices for itself”; and Christian prayer 
Ne’er praised Him more than does this blasphemy. 
Supernaturalism and naturalism reciprocally provoke each 
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other. As long as one exists the other has a relative justification. 
Most people are materialists of a sort, and if they are religious 
they naturally want a materialistic religion. It is no part of 
the programme of liberal Christianity to destroy the belief in 
miracles. Enough for us to claim that a standardized orthodoxy, 
adapted to the supposed mental caliber of the majority, ought 
not to be imposed upon everybody. 

Miracle is one of the burning questions of our day. The 
question of immortality is another. A great deal has been 
written on this subject lately, and there is no doubt that the 
tragic events of the World War have led to some rather un- 
wholesome developments of the desire for survival, and the wish 
to find some tangible proofs of existence after death. The 
problem of human immortality has been far too much isolated 
from its real context. It is not a subject on which natural 
science, or psychical research which ought to be a branch of 
science, can have anything to say. For the question at issue is 
not the temporal and perhaps temporary survival of disembodied 
spirits, or the possibility of a physical resurrection, or of the 
conscious existence of the soul without bodily organs. These are 
not part of the religious conception of immortality, though 
they may interest that large number of people who desire evi- 
dence of survival on other than religious grounds. Inquiries 
which start from these points lead nowhither. 

The belief in immortality is really part of the religious de- 
mand for a non-contingent world of absolute and eternal values, 
of which this world is only an image. Individual survival in 
time is no necessary dogma of religion; but the belief that “all 
that is transitory is only a symbol” is a part of religion. The 
proper starting point is the definition of God as “the value of 
values’, and the faith of Plotinus, which he fortifies by his 
argument that “nothing which truly 7s can ever perish.” “AII 
that is at all, lasts ever, past recall.” Whatever has value in 
God’s sight is safe for evermore, though in the world of time 
and place it has finished its course and disappears. This gives 
a solid basis for our confidence that whatever part of ourselves 
deserves to be immortal escapes extinction and lives in the 
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eternal order. We must admit that this belief, though by no 
means shadowy, is a bare outline, without the filling-in which 
our curiosity craves for; but we must acquiesce in an ignorance 
which is almost certainly entailed upon us by the limitations of 
our mental capacities as human beings. It is useless to appeal 
either to revelation, or to mysticism, or to science, for more 
details; they are not procurable. But the hope of eternal life 
rests securely on the reality of the divine attributes, truth, 
goodness, and beauty, in which we can participate even here and 
now. 

If Nicholas of Cusa was right in distinguishing between ‘‘the 
infinite” and “the unending”; if Hegel was right in distinguish- 
ing between a good and a bad infinity—then religion is concerned 
only with the good infinity, with the qualitative, not the quan- 
titative eternal. “This is life eternal, that we should know Thee, 
the one true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” 

It may be asked whether durational immortality is not the 
symbol.and Platonic “copy” of eternal life. The question is 
difficult; but we are hardly justified in claiming on this ground 
a survival in time for which there is no evidence. Baron Fred- 
erick von Hiigel, whose book on “Eternal Life” is one of the 
most valuable discussions of the whole subject, borrows from 
the later Neo-Platonists and the Schoolmen their conception of 
a condition between the perfect eternity of God and merely 
temporal existence, and from Bergson the notion of “duration” 
as opposed to clock time; and with the help of these two con- 
ceptions he draws a picture of what human immortality may be. 
The thought is interesting; but neither of the two conceptions on 
which it is built is very securely planted. 

The pendulum will continue to swing this way and that. The 
heresy of today will become the orthodoxy of tomorrow. 
But humanity is not marking time in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Science progresses and—we may piously hope—philosophy, too. 
The new collaboration between the two, the new desire for 
mutual understanding between science and religion, the weaken- 
ing of the old dogmatisms on both sides, are a most happy feature 
of our generation. Think of the encounter between Wilberforce 
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and Huxley about men and monkeys, or Gladstone’s defence of 
the Gaderene miracle against Huxley. We seem to have moved 
centuries since those days; and it is not the Church only which 
has learned salutary lessons. Theologians and scientists are at 
least able to meet without the slightest reserve, and with a good 
hope of being able to work together in the service of the God 
of Truth. 


BOOK I 


CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE 


The nineteenth and twentieth centuries are characterized by 
advances in scientific knowledge and by increasing acceptance 
of the scientific outlook. The evolutionary theory has affected 
profoundly our view of life and its problems. Philosophy has 
undergone a wide transformation. Psychology has become vtr- 
tually a new science. The new science of sociology has raised 
questions undreamed-of a generation ago. The rigorous meth- 
ods of modern historical criticism have been applied search- 
ingly to the documents of the Bible itself. How 1s the 
Christian posttion to be upheld in the midst of so wide a read- 
justment? 

Sctence, properly speaking, is simply knowledge, but in pres- 
ent usage the word points rather to that knowledge which 1s 
the fruit of systematic observations and experiments in the nat- 
ural realm. In the ancient and medieval worlds men preferred 
to devote themselves to more general and abstract thinking. 
The turning of men’s minds outward to the phenomena of na- 
ture has resulted in a body of knowledge which has transformed 
incalculably our manner of life and—though perhaps to a 
less degree—the terms in which we think. 
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CHAPTER I 


FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN SCIENCE 


In some measure science has always existed; in its earliest stages it was scarcely 
distinguished from religion. But as man advanced, Science claimed its right to 
be recognized as an independent branch of knowledge, to be subjected to no 
laws except its own. 

CIENCE is systematic knowledge, and natural science is 

such knowledge of the physical phenomena of nature. 

Philosophy is a deeper discipline which attempts. to pene- 
trate beyond the field of sense perception into the underlying 
ground of phenomena and the nature of ultimate reality. Re- 
ligion is man’s conscious relation to God, or to the power that 
is viewed as the ultimate basis of the world. In this connection 
the term religion is taken in its general sense and also as mean- 
ing more definitely theistic thought and, for us, our Christian 
faith. Theology is the science of religion, or the science of 
which religion is the art and life. 

Religion is older than science as it is more deeply rooted 
than science in the heart and feelings, and the heart is biologi- 
cally older than the brain. Feeling is the dim continuum out of 
which all life originally emerged and still emerges in human 
infancy. 

At first religion covered the whole field of human life, and 
all man’s thought and action were expressions of or were 
related to his religion. The primitive religious leader was a 
universal man and combined in himself priest and king, teacher 
and physician, prophet and poet, philosopher and scientist, 
farmer and mechanic, artisan and artist. He sought to control 
by means of his magic the whole round of human life and of 
nature itself in its wind and weather, flood and fire, and most 
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of all in the growing things as the source and supply of food. 
Gradually this composite man became differentiated, on the 
principle of the division of labor, into separate individualities 
and offices. Priest and ruler became two men, and then the 
physician parted from the priest; in time the philosopher 
assumed his separate place in his own sphere and, as one of the 
latest divisions, science cleared itself from religion and pur- 
sued its own way. 

Religion thus gave birth to a numerous brood of children or 
specialized students of life, and these children have not always 
dwelt in harmony under the original family roof. Some of 
them have not only gone out to conduct their own affairs on their 
own responsibility, but have seemingly turned in rebellion 
against the old home; and perhaps one of the most unruly of 
the children has been science, as it has caused great disturb- 
ance in the past and is still giving trouble. 

Religion runs back to the earliest remains and traces of man 
and is as old and wide as the human race. Its origin has been 
ascribed to various sources and elements, such as fear, wonder, 
dependence, belief in ghosts and evil spirits, and to ancestor 
worship. No doubt these and other elements entered into it 
early if not at the beginning, but it is evidently rooted in the 
whole constitution of man and began to act with the spontaneity, 
necessity, and universality of an instinct. It is profoundly 
rooted in man’s mind as he instinctively seeks an explanation of 
things; in his feelings of dependence and wonder as he is caught 
in the mechanism and enmeshed in the mystery of the world; in 
his will as he demands some worthy thing to do; in his con- 
science as he calls for justice and right; and in his sense of value 
as his whole nature craves, and cries out for, some permanent 
good and worthy destiny. 

Therefore religion was and is an immediate practical neces- 
sity of man’s life and begins to act by an inner impulse, as do 
his other fundamental faculties and needs. It was not the 
product of man’s reason. Man did not first think out arguments 
for the existence of God and then believe in Him; rather it was 
just the other way: man first instinctively believed in God and 
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then began to search for proof of his belief. Reason did not 
create religion, and reason cannot destroy it; because it is em- 
bedded deeper in man than his reason and is inextricably inter- 
twined with every fibre of his being. 

Being a constitutional faculty and need, religion never can 
be outgrown and left behind as a relic of primitive superstition, 
any more than can hunger and thirst, or curiosity and affection. 
It grows with all man’s growth and is most active and fruitful 
and imperative on the highest summits of human attainment. 
It is necessary to man if he is to live a worthy and satisfy- 
ing life, and in some way it will assert itself. If it be denied 
in one or in all forms of explicit expression, it will find, and 
force its way through, some implicit outlet and relief, and 
continue in a way to live, however suppressed or unworthy. 

Religion, then, is our most vital and precious kind of knowl- 
edge and life, and it is very conservative and jealous of its 
interests. It will protect itself against danger and fight for its 
life. It has its inalienable rights, and has ever asserted and will 
ever defend them. Science cannot kill it and must learn to 
respect its rights, and should seek—and is seeking—to establish 
a true relation with it. Science, in the broad sense of general 
knowledge and especially of philosophy, is bound by its very 
nature and profession to study religion as one of the world’s 
indubitable and ineradicable facts. 

Science is also very old, and its roots run back beyond the 
morning of history. Some knowledge of nature was necessary 
to the very existence of human life, and so primitive men were 
students and often keen observers of physical phenomena, neces- 
sarily got on the track of some natural laws, and sometimes 
made surprisingly good guesses. The ancient civilizations of 
Babylon and Egypt were based on no small degree of natural 
knowledge, which is the mother of all invention and art; they 
produced material structures and works of art that are still, as 
they are even now being excavated, the wonder of the modern 
world. They developed considerable knowledge of mechanical 
science; and they deduced conclusions as to cosmic phenomena 
that are still the basis of our modern astronomy. 
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This early science, however, was still closely related to re- 
ligion. Nature was still viewed as a manifestation of deity, 
and its laws were regarded as divine commands; the scientist 
was still a theologian and priest. Science was in its younger 
days largely practical and reached only rough experimental re- 
sults, and the true clue to the maze of nature had not yet been 
found. We find the scientific beginnings of science, so to speak, 
among the Greeks, who “stole so many of our best ideas”, and 
from whom we draw so many of the springs of our life. The 
Greeks began to observe facts and construct theories, and laid 
some foundations of science in the modern sense. They devel- 
oped the science of mathematics, especially geometry, to a high 
degree of attainment, and “Euclid’s Elements” are still in use. 
The deductive method of mathematics, however, while it was 
the strength of much of their thinking and results, was also 
their weakness or the half-light that misled them, for they as- 
sumed that the principle of deduction was the sole method and 
guide of all science. Because they could posit a few elementary 
axioms in mathematics and then unfold them into a boundless 
system of truth, they thought the same method would apply to 
the field of natural phenomena. With only a superficial obser- 
vation of nature and the collection of a few facts, hardly any 
of which were accurately observed and critically tested, they 
proceeded to draw, on the principle of deduction, theoretical 
conclusions as to the whole field and structure of nature which 
soon diverged widely from the facts. 

It is true that Aristotle, the master mind of the Greeks in 
physical and metaphysical science, had some conception of the 
process and place of induction in the study of nature; but he 
regarded it merely as a necessary preliminary to true science 
of the deductive type as seen in geometry, and his physics was 
always mixed up with metaphysics. In fact, natural science 
with the Greeks, as with all the ancients, had not yet fully sep- 
arated itself from metaphysical and religious premises and 
processes or become an independent discipline of the human 
mind. 

Arabic culture infiltrated into Europe with the great Saracen 
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invasion through Spain. One of the first of the European minds 
to become fertilized with these seeds of Arabic thought was that 
of Friar Roger Bacon (1214-1294). He studied at Oxford 
and Paris and published many tracts and treatises that showed 
a new method and spirit in the study of nature so original and 
revolutionary that, though he had himself taken holy orders, 
they nevertheless brought him into collision with the Church 
and resulted in his imprisonment for fourteen years. His 
studies covered a wide range, from Hebrew to optics, but his 
chief claim to fame rests upon his recognition of the method and 
importance of the first-hand study of nature, or of the principle 
of induction. He showed that there are two methods of know]l- 
edge: theory and experiment. He maintained, in a manner 
resembling our, modern inductive methods, that experiment 
verifies the conclusions of theory and opens the way to new 
truth. Yet Roger Bacon was still under the bondage of mathe- 
matics; he thought geometry was the key to all knowledge and 
would unlock the secrets of nature itself. 

The full glory of the development of the principle of induc- 
tion, however, falls upon the illustrious man known to history 
as Francis Bacon (1561-1626). Scientist, philosopher, essayist, 
statesman,—in the reign of James I he rose to the dignity of 
Lord High Chancellor of England, the foremost legal officer 
of the realm,—Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, Viscount St. 
Albans does not appear to have acquired any hint of the 
idea from his predecessor; but he does make mention of 
Plato as knowing something of the principle. Francis Bacon 
left Cambridge with the conviction that the whole method of 
knowledge that had come down from Aristotle and still ruled 
the minds of men in his day was fundamentally wrong, and he 
set about a new inquiry into the foundations and processes of 
human knowledge. Without altogether discarding theory and 
deduction in the process of study, he based the knowledge of 
nature primarily on the observation and interrogation of nature 
itself, and from many concrete instances derived by a method 
of exclusion the principle or cause common to them all. The 
more numerous the instances from which the induction is 
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drawn, the wider is its basis and the surer its conclusion. This 
is the “Novum Organum”’, Bacon’s new instrument of knowl- 
edge, that he wrought out in his works, many of which are only 
fragments of a majestic system which he never completed. 

Over against the deductive method of Aristotle Bacon set his 
inductive method. He was not unacquainted with the method 
of deduction but did not appreciate its importance; naturally, 
from one extreme, seen in Aristotle and in all ‘subsequent 
thought down to his own day, Bacon swung to the other ex- 
treme and put too much faith in the method of induction. Al- 
though he made no practical application of his principle, and 
his name is associated with no important scientific discovery, yet 
he laid foundations on which all subsequent thinkers have built: 
he lit the torch that has enabled his followers to light a path 
through, and clear up, the jungle of nature. 

Both deduction and induction have been criticized as methods 
of knowledge; either, taken by itself apart from the other, is im- 
potent and fruitless. Deduction by itself is working in a 
vacuum, and induction by itself is working in the dark. Deduc- 
tion furnishes the principles that illuminate and interpret the 
facts supplied by induction, and often casts its light ahead to 
guide induction and show it what to look for and expect. Both 
of these scientific principles and processes must be used together, 
and are like the two wings of a bird or an aeroplane; either 
wing without the other cannot fly. 

In the hands of Descartes and Leibnitz the method of experi- 
mental induction was carried into practice and more thoroughly 
worked out as a scientific principle. But these thinkers were 
still metaphysicians rather than scientists, mixing philosophy 
and science together in a way no modern thinker would. 

Going back a step, we find the method of induction being 
applied in the field of nature by men whose names are now 
household words. Its first strict and triumphant application 
was on a grand scale in the sphere of the heavens to the cosmic 
problem of the movements of the sun and planets and stars. 
Copernicus (1473-1543) applied the method to the problem 
and established its solution for all time. Though some of the 
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ancient Greeks, notably Aristarchus (B.C. second century), had 
made a happy guess at the secret of the riddle, yet the Ptolemaic 
theory had reigned almost undisputed until the illustrious Polish 
astronomer solved the problem in a demonstration that is now 
the popular knowledge of all the world. Copernicus received 
the first copy of his printed book, “The Revolutions of the 
Celestial Orbs”, on his death-bed, so that he did not live to reap 
his fame. While himself an ecclesiastic, and realizing the 
danger of papal displeasure, he yet ventured to dedicate his 
volume to Pope Paul III. This only postponed ecclesiastical 
condemnation, which was visited upon the book in 1616. 

In his dedication Copernicus announces the method by which 
he concludes that the earth and other planets move round the 
sun as follows: ‘“Thus acting on the hypothesis of the motion 
which, in the following book, I ascribe to the earth, and by 
long and continued observations, I have finally discovered that 
if the motion of the other planets be carried over to the relation 
of the earth, and this is made the basis for the rotation of every 
star, not only will the phenomena of the planets be explained 
thereby, but also the laws and size of the stars; all their spheres 
and the heavens themselves will appear so harmoniously con- 
nected that nothing could be changed in any part of them 
without confusion in the remaining parts and in the whole uni- 
verse.” ‘This is an admirable statement of the combination of 
the principles of deduction and induction working together in 
harmony, “hypothesis” as the basis of deduction throwing for- 
ward its light, and “observations” as the basis of induction fol- 
lowing up and confirming deduction. 

Not only the Church opposed this theory on the ground that 
it contradicted the Scriptures. Astronomers themselves were 
slow to accept it, and some of them stood out against it for a 
hundred years. Tycho Brahe (1546-1604), though born three 
years after the death of Copernicus, rejected the Copernican 
theory of the motions of the solar system and developed a 
peculiar one of his own. He made the earth the center of the 
system and held that the sun, with the other planets moving 
round it, revolved about the earth. The weight of the Hebrew 
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cosmogony and of ancient tradition still hung too heavily upon 
the Danish astronomer for him to throw it off altogether. 

This emancipation from ancient bondage into the liberty of 
the scientific spirit was accomplished by the Italian astronomer 
Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) —usually spoken of as Galileo. He 
himself was a convert from the Ptolemaic to the Copernican 
theory, and he brought to the demonstration of this theory a 
powerful instrument that Copernicus did not possess. While 
not the inventor of the telescope, yet Galileo was the first to 
make it a practical instrument and to bring it to bear on the 
motions of the solar system in a decisive way. Looking through 
this enormous eye with steady stare at the moon and planets, 
his were the first human eyes that saw their phases, and he thus 
visibly put beyond question the fact of their revolution round 
the sun. Galileo also met the usual fate—opposition from the 
Church and a trial for heresy which led him to make a nominal 
renunciation of his doctrine. 

Even yet the Copernican theory did not find general or safe 
publicity in text-books until John Kepler (1571-1631)—the 
native of Wurtemberg who succeeded Tycho Brahe as astron- 
omer at Prague—worked out his three well-known laws, govern- 
ing the motions of the planets round the sun: that they move 
in ellipses, that their vectors describe equal areas in equal times, 
and that the squares of their distances from the sun are propor- 
tional to the cubes of the times of their revolution. These laws 
were an advance in exact knowledge of the orbits and motions 
of the planets over that of Copernicus, and they were the result 
of repeated and more exact observations in accordance with the 
inductive method. Kepler did not wholly escape ecclesiastical 
censure, and yet this method of dealing with scientific progress 
was beginning to lose its deterrent force, and was on the decline. 

One more step was necessary to bring the solar system within 
the explanation of one universal law, and this was taken by Sir 
Isaac Newton (1642-1727). The law of gravitation is one of 
the most universal and fundamental laws yet discovered. This 
discovery, again, was not wholly modern and did not come all 
at once, but began with the Greeks as early as Anaxagoras (B.C. 
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500-428) and had many precursors before Newton appeared. 
Yet he worked it out through prolonged and patient observation 
and profound mathematical calculation until it was completely 
established. He first observed how far a body falls towards 
the earth under its attraction in a given time, such as a minute, 
and then calculated how far, if at the distance of the moon, it 
should fall in the same time. He reckoned that the moon’s 
fall towards the earth should be fifteen feet in the first minute, 
whereas he found it did fall thirteen. Such a discrepancy was 
too serious to be passed over, and Newton laid his calculation 
aside for sixteen years, when a new and more accurate meas- 
urement of the size of the earth effectually reconciled the dis- 
crepancy and made the moon fall the distance required by the 
theory of universal gravitation, and thereby the demonstration 
was complete. Thus was established the well-known law that 
every particle of matter attracts every other in proportion to its 
mass and inversely as the square of the distance. 

Newton, however, carefully distinguished the law of gravi- 
tation from its underlying cause, thus keeping his investigations 
and theories strictly within the proper field of science, and leav- 
ing questions of philosophy and theology to thinkers in these 
fields. This achievement of Newton has given him a supreme 
place among scientific investigators, so that Count Joseph Louis 
Lagrange (1736-1813), the eminent French geometer and astron- 
omer, pronounced him “the greatest genius that ever existed”. 
It was declared of him by Alexander Pope: 

Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night; 
God said, “Let Newton be!” and all was light. 

Thus step by step the method of induction combined with 
the principle of deduction—deduction going before with its 
torch of theory, and induction following up with the confirma- 
tion of observation—brought the whole universe within the 
grasp of a single principle, which stands to this day as the sub- 
limest generalization of the human mind. Whether this theory 
is yet to be modified, however slightly, by Einstein’s still 
more exact law of relativity, is a question now under discussion, 
with scientific authorities as yet divided. 
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Science having found the right clue to nature, through its 
fundamental principles of investigation, proceeded to invade 
and explore and conquer field after field in nature’s realm, 
Take the subject of evolution, especially. Evolution, of course, 
like gravitation, is a universal principle, applying to atoms as 
well as to suns and systems, but its chief application and vindi- 
cation has been in the narrower domain of life. Here, also, 
a long history precedes modern achievements, beginning, as 
usual, with the Greeks. Empedocles (probably B.C. 495- 
435) suggested, crudely enough, the idea of the survival of the 
fittest, and Aristotle attained to a fairly distinct notion of the 
process. Augustine, early churchman though he was, yet held 
some surprisingly modern concepts, including philosophical 
idealism and evolution. Francis Bacon and Descartes both held 
to a theory of genetic connection and continuity in the process of 
nature. 

A long line of eighteenth century investigators, such as 
Linnaeus, Buffon, Cuvier, and especially Lamarck (1744-1829), 
brought the doctrine down to Darwin’s day and had it fairly 
wrought out when it passed into his hands. It is thus seen how 
false is the popular impression that the theory of evolution is 
Darwin’s own contribution to modern science, if not his in- 
vention. His own grandfather wrote a book on evolution, 
advocating Lamarck’s theory of it. Yet Charles Darwin 
(1809-1882) stands out as a mountain peak on the plains of 
modern thought because he put the process of evolution on a 
much wider and deeper foundation. 

Darwin’s distinctive contribution to the theory is the principle 
of natural selection, although Alfred Russel Wallace (1823- 
1913) simultaneously discovered the same principle, and both 
of these naturalists appear to have derived the suggestion of it 
from Malthus’s “Essay on the Principle of Population”, which 
appeared in 1798. As more numbers of any species of animal 
or plant are produced than can obtain food and survive, and 
any variation in the offspring, however slight, is either an ad- 
vantage or a disadvantage in “the struggle for existence”, nat- 
ural selection acts as a sieve to sort out the stronger and let the 
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weaker ones perish, and this process through long periods of 
time conserves and accumulates favorable variations, until the 
divergence develops a new species. Darwin devoted a lifetime 
to observation, and amassed an enormous amount of material 
which he worked out into his epoch-making book, “On the 
Origin of Species”, published in 1859. His theory rapidly 
swept the scientific world, though it met with some hesitation 
and resistance on the part of some scientific authorities, such as 
Louis Agassiz (1807-1873). It also encountered wide suspi- 
cion and violent antagonism from many, though not all, theo- 
logians and religious leaders, as it was believed by them to be 
at variance with the account of the creation of man in Genesis 
and to reduce all life, including the soul of man, to mechanism 
and materialism, thus ruling God out of the world. The battle 
over it repeated the usual history attending the appearance of a 
revolutionary scientific truth, but in time evolution won a com- 
plete victory and is now accepted in the scientific world as uni- 
versally as Newton’s law of gravitation, while it has been shown 
to the satisfaction of nearly all religious teachers that it does not 
conflict with the religious truth embodied in the account in 
Genesis. 

The epoch-making importance of Darwin’s work is little 
affected by the fact that his theory of natural selection, while 
it still holds a place in the process of evolution because it is 
embedded in the very constitution of nature, yet is not now 
regarded by scientific men as the chief factor in the origin of 
species. For the proximate cause of the evolutionary process 
is being sought in the secret of embryology. Professor William 
Bateson, the English embryologist, in a notable address deliv- 
ered on December 21, 1921, declared that a new species is a 
variation “in which something is apparently added to the stock 
of ingredients”. However, this discussion as to the method of 
evolution in no degree involves the fact of the process, which 
is now regarded as established beyond question. 

The theory of evolution stands as another triumph of the 
methods of deduction and induction. Darwin was a marvel of 
deliberate patience and care in the observation of facts and the 
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maturing of his conclusions; also his integrity—in contemplat- 
ing and stating what seemed to oppose his theory as well as 
what favored it—is a splendid exhibition of the scientific spirit 
of truth-seeking and truth-telling. He pondered his theory 
twenty years before he wrote it out, and then worked over the 
manuscript for another year before he gave it to the public. 
His name is easily among the immortals of modern science and 
ranks with the greatest thinkers of all the ages. The principle 
of evolution now pervades all fields of thought, and no science 
or art has escaped its revolutionary reconstructing and fertiliz- 
ing influence. Although it has not reached finality at any 
point and has probably started as many problems as it has 
settled, yet it has proved a guiding light and powerful incen- 
tive to much other scientific investigation. 

We no longer fear the truth about anything, but are willing 
to face it. Any other attitude is no longer respectable. The 
full and free liberty and right to discover and propagate knowl- 
edge, and the prime duty of enthroning the truth, are now at 
last recognized. A new mode of thinking, invariably connect- 
ing events with their causes, has won its victory. Never shall 
it be fettered or hindered. It has cleared up the apparent jungle 
of nature and made it seem a place of law and order, has ban- 
ished the conception of a rule of chance and caprice, and has 
delivered most of the human race from demons and witches 
and a thousand superstitious and baseless fears. 

The proper combination and use of both induction and deduc- 
tion, studying nature at first hand and illuminating it with gen- 
eral principles, was happily effected when the spirit of the 
Renascence and of the Reformation was acting, like the breath 
of spring, to cause all the seeds of man’s intellect to sprout and 
bloom, and it has brought forth the wonderful harvest of our 
modern thought. Under the impulse and guidance of these 
methods natural science has gone rapidly forward. Within the 
last hundred years a hundred new sciences have been born and 
grown into giant power. All the old sciences have been re- 
constructed and reinterpreted. Astronomy has enormously 
pushed out the frontiers of the universe and disclosed amazing 
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wonders of suns and solar monsters and systems, of size and 
speed and space, of majesty and mystery, which the older 
astronomers never dreamed. From the infinitely great, science 
has also swung to the opposite extreme of the infinitesimally 
small and has disclosed marvels equally astonishing. The atom, 
the ultimate indivisible particle of matter of former physics, 
has been blown to pieces, revealing an unsuspected world as 
strange and complex as a constellation. The reign of physical 
law has been found to extend over ever-widening areas, with 
the outmost star and the last electron under its control. 


CHAP THR TIT 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE IN CONFLICT 


The recognition of the right relationship of science and religion has progressed 

only too slowly and has been accompanied with almost endless friction. But 

the chief cause of the conflict has been men’s inability to realize that science 
and religion deal with the world in essentially different ways. 


HAT all truth is unitary and harmonious is a proposi- 

tion involving immense faith and incapable of proof, but 

is a necessary assumption as a basis of all science, “I 
have profound faith,” says Huxley, “in the rationality of the 
universe.” ‘Therefore all particular truths or apparent truths 
that seem contradictory or discordant must be adjusted into 
mutual consistency. As knowledge expands in all directions, 
it has ever developed divergencies that call for such adjustment; 
and these disagreements have ever been the most numerous and 
acute between science and religion. Science, having gone out 
from the ancestral roof of religion, has frequently come back 
with announcements of discoveries that have caused great dis- 
tress in the old home. Religion cannot express itself without 
more or less intertwining the forms of its faith with the current 
concepts of science; and as science advances, its results fall out 
of relation with the older scientific concepts adopted by religion, 
and then friction and quarrels arise. 

The whole history of the relations between science and re- 
ligion, notably in connection with Christian faith, is strewn with 
the wreckage of this conflict between old forms of faith and 
new knowledge. In every set battle between the old form of 
faith and new science the theologians were forced in time to 
abandon the field. 


First the flat earth, universally believed in by the ancient 
30 
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world and necessarily inherited by the writers of the Bible, 
came into collision with the round earth of later science and had 
to give way. Then the geocentric astronomy was literally 
wrecked ; it was reversed by the heliocentric system. And this 
precipitated a tremendous struggle between science and religion, 
letting loose a storm that convulsed the intellectual and religious 
world and created waves that took two hundred years to subside. 
Then came the conflict between the six literal days of creation 
in Genesis and the long secular ages of geology, and again 
science and religion clashed, and there followed another long 
period of strife before adjustment was effected. 

The contest between old forms of faith and new knowledge 
is not peculiar to the relations of science and religion, but is 
universal in thought and life. Sociology, politics, literature, 
art—where is the sphere of human ideas or action that is free 
from controversy? Just now the scientific world is divided in a 
tremendous controversy over Einstein’s theory of relativity, a 
dispute that an eminent authority has declared will take two 
hundred years for final settlement. That religion also has its 
own internal divisions and even bitter strifes is notorious. The 
conflict between science and religion has never been a sharp 
division between scientists on the one hand and theologians on 
the other, but has cut across these fields with some scientific 
and some religious men on both sides. In the case of the great- 
est division and controversy, that aroused by the heliocentric 
astronomy, Copernicus, who wrote the epoch-making book 
demonstrating this theory, was a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic; 
in the next generation the Danish astronomer Tycho Brahe, 
with the book of Copernicus in his hand, opposed it to the end 
of his days. ‘The same fact has been true of all these intellectual 
battles. This shows that they were not altogether due to pro- 
gressive intelligence on one side and obscurantism on the other, 
but in some degree to divided evidence and an honest difference 
of opinion on both sides. 

It should here be said that the impression that scientific men, 
even physicists, are prevailingly sceptical and irreligious, is not 
borne out by facts. They vary in their religious as in their 
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political and other views; the fact that a man is a natural scien- 
tist has little to do with his religious belief. Many if not most 
prominent scientists are men of theistic and even Christian 
faith. This is notably true of outstanding scientific men of 
the past, such as Newton and Kepler and Kelvin and Faraday, 
and the case is not different today. In May, 1923, ten distin- 
guished theologians and churchmen, fifteen scientists of the 
highest authority in their respective departments, and ten well- 
known men of affairs issued “A Joint Statement upon the Re- 
lations of Science and Religion”, in which they ‘deeply regret 
that in recent controversies there has been a tendency to pre- 
sent science and religion as irreconcilable and antagonistic 
domains of thought, for in fact they meet distinct human needs, 
and in the rounding out of human life they supplement rather 
than displace or oppose each other.” They furthermore declare 
that “it is a sublime conception of God which is furnished 
by science, and one wholly consonant with the highest ideals of 
religion.” A statement to the same effect was also issued at 
about the same time by the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that not a few 
eminent theologians and churchmen, such as Copernicus and 
Malthus and Mendel, have made notable contributions to sci- 
ence. Evidently pursuit of science need not hinder a man from 
being a theist and a Christian, just as being religious may not 
unfit a man for scientific investigation. Theologians and scien- 
tists alike have shown themselves all too human in their mutual 
relations. The theologian, jealous of his precious interests and 
zealous for his cause, is apt to imagine that he is fitted and 
authorized to step over into the field of science and pass judg- 
ment on its processes and results; sometimes he appears to think 
that he speaks with divine authority and that to doubt him is to 
be an enemy of religion and of God. The partisanship and 
dogmatism, the misapprehensions, not to speak of the misrepre- 
sentations, voiced by many a theologian have been a painful and 
pitiful spectacle. On the other hand, the scientist may conceive 
that his special authority and prestige in his own field gives him 
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equal right to speak in the field of religion; he may presume 
to pronounce pontifical judgments on the highest and holiest 
human aspirations and scornfully toss them upon the scrap- 
heap or into the dust-bin of his science. ‘These dogmatists 
bring both science and religion into disrepute and in no small 
degree have caused, or at least aggravated, the long unhappy 
conflict. Both the scientific and the religious dogmatists are 
now happily passing. Such partisanship and prejudice are 
no longer respectable and are becoming obsolete in the world 
of scholarship. 

Why should religious faith be more conservative and jealous 
of its fundamental doctrines than is science? Because its roots 
are deeper and more vital than those of science, and they are 
less subject to change. Religion has a few fixed principles, 
such as God and faith and prayer, and while these grow and 
branch out in their application, yet their roots like those of 
oaks and pines are little disturbed even by storms. Religious 
thinkers and worshippers are, therefore, watchful against any 
changes or unfriendly influences which would attack these 
principles. They instinctively know that there are some foun- 
dations which must be permanent and can be undermined and 
shaken only at our peril. They are unwilling that the old 
roof should be torn down before a better house has been erected. 
On the other hand, the scientist has not the tenacious concern 
for his theories that the theologian has for his doctrines. The 
former can behold his solid conclusions undergoing modifica- 
tions, and even passing away, without any sense of peril and 
loss. This makes it easier for him to be open-minded and less 
suspicious towards new truth than the theologian. Religious 
conservatism has a large degree of justification for its slow- 
ness in receiving new truth, for it does not want to run the 
risk of changing the old until the new has been thoroughly 
established. All controversies between old faith and new 
knowledge are in time adjusted to wider truth and deeper har- 
mony, and then religion and science again dwell together in 
peace until some new revolutionary scientific truth appears. 
It is usually found that truth and error are intermingled on 
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both sides, and that both parties have something to give up 
or modify and something to receive. It has turned out in vari- 
ous controversies of the past that theology was contending for 
some old form of knowledge which was unessential to its faith, 
and that the new knowledge gave to faith a broader vision and 
grander expression. As regards the account of Creation in 
Genesis, the Bible was not given us to tell us how the heavens 
go, but how to go to heaven. All the way through, the Bible 
is not teaching science, but only using the accepted scientific 
conceptions of its day as the necessary framework in which to 
set its own religious ideas. Its object is not to teach astronomy 
or geology or evolution, but spiritual truth and duty, and it 
employs the current science of its time only as it does the 
current history and customs and human language: as the neces- 
sary means of conveying its religious message and meaning. 

The true relations of science and religion are magnificently 
set forth by the Bible itself in the Nineteenth Psalm, in which 
the glory of God is shown to be equally displayed in the heavens 
and in the law of the Lord, science and religion uniting in one 
glorious chorus of worship. In the Psalmist’s view, they are in 
no degree mutually antagonistic and exclusive, but are com- 
pletely harmonious and complementary. The Bible is never 
unfriendly to new truth, not even to new theology, but provides 
for and predicts its coming. All the way through it puts great 
emphasis upon knowledge, and the Gospel of John declares 
that “this is life eternal that they might know Thee the only 
true God.” On one occasion when Jesus taught in a synagogue 
the people exclaimed, “What is this, a new teaching?” He 
made a wonderful promise to his disciples: “I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will guide you into all 
truth . . . and He will show you things to come.” In this 
provision and promise there is boundless room for all progress 
in knowledge. Christian theologians are blind to their own 
Bible, and do a disservice to their Master, when they assume 
an attitude of unfriendliness to new truth whether in science 
or in religion. 
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We now accept the solution of problems once the subject 
and center of bitter antagonisms; they were settled so long ago 
that we are used to the solution. We wear them comfortably, 
like an old pair of shoes, because we have become adapted 
to them and they to us, so that they fit us and give us no dis- 
tress, but a sense of ease and satisfaction. The conflict between 
science and religion, then, is a necessary recurrent stage and 
experience in the development of both science and religion, 
and the outcome is good. Though at first such conflict is not 
joyous but rather grievous, nevertheless it afterwards yields 
the peaceable fruit of larger truth and better life. Truth is 
growing from more to more, while greater reverence is also in 
us dwelling. 

The old quarrels between science and religion have been 
mostly solved and settled. Yet the process of adjusting old 
and new faith and knowledge never comes to an end but rather 
extends its frontiers, and so the points of friction multiply. 
Every question answered only brings into view many others that 
are not, and perhaps never can be, and thus our conscious igno- 
rance grows faster than our knowledge. The wider the circle 
of our light, the vaster is the outlying rim of darkness that shuts 
usin. Our religious faith and our growing scientific knowledge 
are still confronting each other, and new points of maladjust- 
ment and dispute arise in relation to several present problems 
and burning questions. 

Once upon a time astronomers saw and reported things that 
frightened men; now they see things that frighten themselves. 
Once astronomers said they never could know the diameters of 
the stars because there was no known process of determining 
them. The largest telescope does not disclose the disk of any 
star, but only intensifies its light into more vivid flashes, al- 
though they still issue from a point. The problem of measuring 
stellar diameters has been solved, and one of the first stars 
measured was Antares, the diameter of which turned out to be 
four hundred million miles. Our earth is approximately a 
hundred million miles distant from the sun, so that if our sun 
were placed at the center of Antares our earth would be a 
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hundred million miles within that solar monster. The spiral 
nebulae, also, are unimaginable terrors sprawling over immense 
tracts of space; some of them are moving at the rate of twelve 
hundred miles a second. All our conceptions of the size, dis- 
tance, and speed of the heavenly bodies have been raised to a 
new order of magnitude. Modern science has disclosed to us 
an infinitely grander and more mysterious universe than ever 
was dreamed of in earlier days. 

In such a universe, what isman?r Is not this planet itself only 
an infinitesimal mote floating in a vast sea of space, and what is 
our human world but a tiny ant-hill troubled in the gleam of 
a million million suns? Who can think that God is interested 
in us or that our life is of any appreciable worth and perma- 
nencee Are we not infinitesimal midgets that will perish even 
as the insects which are born in the morning and die of age with 
the setting sunP Shall not we, also, presently vanish and melt 
into the infinite azure of the past? 

These considerations may give our religious faith pause, and 
even stagger it and strike it blind. They have done so with some 
profound thinkers, and they sorely bewilder many persons of 
lesser mental caliber. Yet the cure for troubled thinking is 
always more thinking, and thereby may our Christian faith be- 
come fortified. Let the sheer vastness of the universe be 
stretched out to the utmost limit and even discovered to have no 
limit and be infinite—is it not the human mind that finds all 
this out? Does it not measure and weigh all these worlds and 
penetrate into these abysmal secrets? The greater the uni- 
verse, the greater still is the human mind that senses it. 
Not only so, but the human mind really re-creates the uni- 
verse and sets it all up in its own consciousness. It receives 
from the heavens only various kinds of etheric vibrations, which 
it interprets and builds into the whole vast fabric of the skies. 
In a still deeper way it requires of the material universe 
conformity to its own laws of order and cause, intelligence 
and purpose, so that in a true sense man’s throne of dominion 
has been erected over the universe, and all its suns and systems 
are spread beneath his scepter and are his servants. Idealistic 
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philosophy declares that the human mind holds the whole hea- 
vens in its subjective consciousness as a finite reflex image of the 
universe as it exists in the infinite divine consciousness. But 
however this may be, it is clear that man is superior to the 
material universe. And so the big star is at the little end of 
the telescope, the star that is looking, not the star that is being 
looked at. 

The greater the universe, the greater are we, and the greater 
is God who made us, and in whom we trust and live and have 
our being. The Hebrew Psalmist passed through this experi- 
ence, his faith at first being staggered by the immensity of the 
creation, and then recovering and gathering strength from 
realizing the position of man: “For Thou hast crowned him 
with glory and honor; Thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of Thy hands; Thou hast put all things under his 
feet.”* 

Another point at which science now presses against faith is 
the universality of physical law. The present scientific picture 
of the physical world is that of a rigid and inexorable mech- 
anism in which every part and minutest particle moves under 
the inviolable reign of law. What effect does this have upon 
our personality and freedom and upon the personality and free- 
dom of God Himself? Does it not appear that each wider 
area brought under the subjection of law leaves that much less 
room for the exercise of personal responsibility, and when law 
reaches the utmost limit of the universe are not all personal 
beings crowded out of it? Are we not reduced to the deter- 
minism of physical forces, and is not God Himself imprisoned 
in his own universe or expelled from it? 

Here again the cure for perplexing thought is more thought. 
We must accept the assumption of science that the reign of 
physical law is universal in its own domain, though this is an 
immense assumption of faith and never can be proved, but is the 
necessary working basis of science. Yet it turns out that physical 
laws do not bind and determine free personal beings, but in- 
stead of being their masters are their servants. It is simply a 
fact of immediate personal and universal human experience that 
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we use these laws and turn them to our service, and yet violate 
no one of them. Nature acting under physical law would never 
build a house or spin a thread: the whole tremendous fabric of 
our material civilization, with its cultivated fields, bridged 
rivers, pierced mountains, splendid cities, and glorious works 
of art, has been reared by human wills. The human will is 
strictly a supernatural agent working in and through and above 
the physical energies of the world so as to turn them into its 
nimble servants to do its bidding; and yet never has gravitation, 
or chemical affinity, or light, or heat, or electricity ceased to act 
according to its own law. In some way, however mysterious to 
us, we do wield the wand of our will over these forces, and 
while they are true to their own nature and laws yet are they 
also obedient unto us. 

Instead, then, of reducing us to determinism and imprison- 
ing God, these laws are the very agents and means of our free- 
dom and of God’s sovereignty. They are like the steel tracks 
on which the locomotive has perfect liberty and can drive itself 
with speed and safety to its destination: instead of destroying 
the liberty of the locomotive the track gives it all the liberty it 
has, and when the engine leaves the rails it jumps into the ditch, 
and its liberty is gone. It is because we live in a world of 
physical law that we can exercise our liberty as persons and live 
a rational life. 

It should be said, further, that the physical cosmos is not 
the total universe but only one cross-section or aspect of it. It 
is part of a larger spiritual system in which its laws are em- 
braced and turned to higher uses as the servants of spirit—but 
this view of the problem falls outside of our subject into the 
field of philosophy. 

The universality of natural law cannot be raised as a 
barrier against human freedom and responsibility, against the 
presence and providence of God in this world of ours, against 
His supernatural action in revelation and miracle; for all law 
is but one agent and aspect of His freedom and love. Seventy 
years ago Professor Rudolph Hermann Lotze of the University 
of Gottingen wrote his monumental work, “Microcosmus”, to 
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show “how absolutely universal is the extent, and at the same 
time how completely subordinate the significance, of the mission 
which mechanism has to fulfil in the structure of the world.” 
And Lord Balfour, in his Gifford Lectures on “Theism and 
Humanism”, speaking of the difficulties in connection with nat- 
ural law and prayer, says: “These difficulties are difficulties 
of theory, not of practice. They never disturb the ordinary man 
—nor the extraordinary man in his ordinary moments. Human 
intercourse is not embarrassed by the second, nor simple piety 
by the first. And perhaps the enlightened lounger, requesting 
a club waiter to shut the window, brushes aside, or ignores, as 
many philosophical puzzles as a mother passionately praying 
for the safety of her child.” 

As for the theory of evolution, it falls partly within the field 
of physical but chiefly within the field of biological science, and 
also within the domain of philosophy. Moreover evolution is 
a method of creation and not the underlying cause, and the 
process belongs to the phenomenal world; but the ultimate 
cause falls within the ontological world and becomes a problem 
in philosophy. As a method of creation it leaves untouched the 
reality and relation of God in the process of creation and devel- 
opment of the world. This solution of the problem has been 
well wrought out and accepted by both scientists and theists, 
and any recrudescence of misunderstanding and friction at the 
present time is local and temporary and has no serious 
significance. 

Materialistic theories of science present an old and grave 
problem to theism, because such theories are plausible and ap- 
peal to many minds. The prevailing scientific picture of the 
material world is that it is a thorough-going determinism in 
which physical laws rule. This reading of the physical uni- 
verse is true as far as it goes, but when taken for the whole 
world it becomes a pantheistic pit that drags down into its depths 
all personality and freedom and religion. However, philosophy 
affirms that the material world is not the whole universe, but 
only a fractional part which is ensphered in a larger spiritual 
System; and this stands as a bar against materialism. 
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But our conception of matter itself has, in recent science, suf- 
fered changes that have gone far towards dissolving it into 
something akin to spirit, if not into spirit itself. The atom has 
been resolved into electrons, which are very small as compared 
with the atom. But what is the electron? It is identical with 
electricity; and as matter is composed of electrons, this resolves 
it into electricity or energy, and we are already far away from 
old ideas of matter. But what is the ultimate nature of the 
electron? It is too soon to say with confidence, but science is 
saying tentatively that electrons are peculiar states or points in 
the universal ether, variously denominated as ‘“‘vortexes” or 
“ether strains”. ‘According to this view,’ declares W. C. 
Whetham of Trinity College, Cambridge, “an electron, or 
unit charge of electricity, is a center of intrinsic strain, probably 
of a gyrostatic type, in an ether, which is also the medium in 
which are propagated the waves of light and wireless 
telegraphy.” 

But what is the ether? It is not matter, so authorities say, 
but a medium of most mysterious properties described as being 
necessarily rarer in density than any conceivable atmosphere, 
and yet more elastic than solid steel. It is rare because all 
material bodies move through it without any measurable fric- 
tion, and it is more elastic than steel because it transmits vibra- 
tions through it with the speed of light. It appears to be of the 
nature of pure undifferentiated energy, that becomes specialized 
as matter. 

But what is energy? We know energy immediately and in- 
tuitively in our own consciousness as will; and will is an 
attribute of personality; will is living energy. The universal 
energy of ether, then, appears to be an infinite will, and such a 
will is God! This is not science, but science brings us up to 
the very frontier of the physical universe where, if we take 
another logical step, we pass into immediate relation to Him 
“with whom we have to do”. 

At any rate, what has become of the old concept of matter? It 
is gone, resolved into some infinitely finer reality that bears a 
close resemblance to will and appears to be a manifestation of 
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spirit itself. The old materialism is dead. Crass materialism 
that resolves mind into a secretion of matter is no longer re- 
spectable in scientific and philosophical circles. To quote 
again Arthur J. Balfour: “We now know too much about 
matter to be materialists.”’ 


CHAPTER IIT 


THE NEW HARMONY BETWEEN SCIENCE 
AND FAITH 


Science can explain means, but it can never explain ends; it can neither affirm 

nor deny the ultimate spiritual value of the universe. And yet by making clear 

the order and harmony of nature and—in its latest developments—by changing 

our concepts of matter into concepts of energy, it does much to prepare the 
way for a religious evaluation of the whole. 

OT only are “the oppositions of science” to theistic 
thought largely cleared away by the present state of our 
knowledge, but science itself is a friend of theism and 

makes contributions of fundamental value to it. Natural science 
furnishes the knowledge of nature that becomes the raw material 
which philosophy fabricates and builds into its structure. We 
must keep science within its own proper field and bounds of the 
phenomenal world, and it cannot draw conclusions as to the 
philosophical and religious world of ultimate reality. But it 
can and must supply the facts that are one basis of such con- 
clusions. 

Science, for instance, furnishes grounds for a theistic inter- 
pretation of the universe. Natural science discloses the 
intelligibility of the world, reading it like a book and finding 
it a tissue of intellectual relations, a texture of ideas. This is 
the quest of all science, and scientists never doubt that the world 
in its totality is rational, and can be understood down to its last 
electron and vibration, and has meaning and purpose. This 
leads to an intelligent infinite power and person, and such a 
person is God. 

The same end is reached along the path of the esthetic nature 


of the world. It is a quivering mass of emotional emanations 
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or influences producing in us all the feelings of beauty and 
sublimity, an infinite art gallery of architecture and sculpture, 
painting and music, sweeping all the mystic chords of the human 
soul—and this points to an immeasurably rich emotional life in 
an infinite Artist. 

Even more striking are the indications that the world is will. 
It is always acting as though it were an infinite will, for it is 
ceaselessly striving to reach ends. We can never catch it when 
it is not doing something and doing something to us. Pressing 
one hand against the other, we are conscious of the pressure 
in one hand as an act of will, and equally conscious that in the 
other hand it is will that is resisting. When we press against 
the world with our will it presses against us and varies its 
pressure so as to balance ours; that is, the world acts as though 
it were another will, and again we have reached a person as 
the ultimate fact and cause of the universe, the God “with 
whom we have to do”. 

These old arguments by which we reach God along the road 
science has built have been criticized; but their soundness and 
solidity have not been shaken; they still stand as a sublime ap- 
peal of an infinite mind to our finite minds. The universe, 
unless more thought is required to construe the universe than to 
construct it, must ever remain a witness and proof of the pres- 
ence and providence of the infinite and eternal God. 

As a deeper contribution to religion, science furnishes a 
groundwork of the divine immanence. The concept of the world 
presented to us by modern science is not that of a machine oper- 
ated by an external engineer, but of an organism animated by 
inner forces. An organism and its active principle are not two 
independent agents, but are identical in their constitutional 
unity. Science has resolved matter into energy and thereby 
shown that it is a manifestation of the power that is immanent 
in all the physical activities of the universe. Religion, also, in 
most of its forms and especially in its highest theism, holds to 
the immanence of God and finds Him in all the manifestations 
of the world. The world is in God, and God jis in the world 
at all points; yet they are not fused together on a pantheistic 
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principle. The universe is not something apart from God, but 
is His immediate and ceaseless presence and activity. 

Here, then, science and religion reach their deepest unity and 
meet in their common root of reality in God Himself. Even 
agnostic thought may come close to this unity. Herbert Spencer 
approaches this view when he acknowledges that the “inscru- 
table mystery” and “unknowable power”, which he finds every- 
where welling up out of the world, “is probably psychical 
and hyperpersonal”. Scientific and philosophical monism and 
theistic immanence may thus unite in building a common 
temple of reverence and worship. We may have theoretical 
difficulty in drawing, in Emerson’s words, 

the mystic line 
Severing rightly His from thine, 
Which is human, which divine— 
but this nearness of God is the practical experience of the be- 
liever and one of the profoundest comforts of religion. 

Science has helped religion in emphasizing the spirit of truth, 
and reverence and obedience. Devotion to truth-seeking char- 
acterizes science in a special degree: the exercise of honesty and 
sincerity in trying to ascertain actual facts, freedom from self- 
interest and partisanship and passion, from prejudice and 
bigotry, in the investigation of reality. It is not to be claimed 
that this spirit is peculiar to men of science, and that other men, 
especially religious men, are devoid of it. Scientific men may 
be as prejudiced and partisan, dogmatic and illiberal, as any 
class of men; and the spirit of sincere truth-seeking in some 
measure prevails in all fields of thought, and religious men may 
be and often are as sincere and candid and intense in their devo- 
tion to truth as any scientist. The Bible is pervaded with this 
spirit and strenuously insists upon it. “Speak unto me nothing 
but the truth”, said an ancient king to a Hebrew prophet; “what- 
soever things are true, think on these things” is a bidding that 
rings through the Book from beginning to end; and “I am the 
truth”, said the master teacher himself. 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that more partisanship and 
bias and bigotry have been exhibited in the history of religion 
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than in the history of science. Theologians have been more 
given to special pleading, to forcing their conclusions into con- 
formity with their presuppositions, and to unfriendliness and 
hostility to new truth, than have scientific men. And so science, 
with its pitiless white light of unbiased critical investigation and 
calm reasoning free from personal interest and passion, has 
developed a spirit of truth-seeking that has come to be known 
as the scientific spirit. 

This spirit has invaded all fields of life and is now recog- 
nized as the only legitimate attitude towards truth. Truth is a 
primary virtue of the human soul, the central light without 
which all else is darkness. We dim its light or blind or pervert 
our vision to its beams at our guilt and peril. There is only one 
thing we are told in the Scriptures that God cannot do: He 
“cannot lie’. God hates a lie because it is essentially evil and 
always works ruin. Truth is the foundation of all life and 
worth, the common ground on which we all walk, the social tie 
that binds us together and the common air we must all breathe. 
No error can last—it is so much sand under our feet. Theology 
must accept the scientific standard of searching for truth—and 
in fact is doing so. The old theological method is fast van- 
ishing; indeed it is altogether gone from the higher planes of 
religious thought. Here science and religion are now joining 
hands and working together in the common cause of this 
supreme ideal and pursuit. 

Reverence and obedience follow fast on the footsteps of truth 
as its logical consequence. Science is essentially reverent in 
spirit as it explores the mighty mazes of the universe and stands 
before its inscrutable mystery. Wonder is deeply akin to wor- 
ship, and science begets in us an ever-increasing wonder and 
turns the universe into an infinite altar of worship. Truth also 
calls for obedience, and science is constantly impressing upon 
us the duty of obedience to law as the very condition of life, and 
of life more abundant. Reverence and obedience are two funda- 
mental verities and duties of religion, its very breath of life. 
And science has enormously deepened and enriched the soil of 
reverence by giving us a vaster and grander universe in which is 
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displayed the glory of God, and has also greatly intensified the 
cbligation and blessing of obedience by showing how rigid are 
the requirements of law, how sure is its retribution and how 
rich is its reward. 

Thus science, so far from being an enemy of theism and 
Christian faith, turns out to be its friend and powerful helper. 
It lays foundations on which theism builds its worthy habita- 
tion for the soul; it gives us a world in which the human spirit 
is free to exercise its profoundest yearnings and loftiest aspira- 
tions, and in which God is free to satisfy these deepest human 
needs; it erects a universe which theism transfigures into a 
glorious altar of worship; and it builds a house which we find 
to be our Father’s home. 


CHAPTER «LV. 


CO-ORDINATION IN THE PHYSICAL AND 
SPIRITUAL WORLDS 


The science of the past generations in its battle for existence was often led to 
pronounce dogmatic judgments on matters that lay outside its province. The 
freer science of today, no longer in need of such self- -assertion, accepts its own 
limitations and is more and more ready to recognize the inter-relation of the 
scientific and the spiritual conceptions of the world. 

HE scientific method is the universally adopted method 

of observation, experiment, and calculation. It is strik- 

ingly illustrated by the familiar legend, which tells us 
how Archimedes found a solution of the problem which Hero, 
the ruler of Syracuse, had given him. The problem was to 
determine how much silver there was in a crown supposed to 
have been made of pure gold. One day while floating in the 
swimming-pool of the public baths of Syracuse, Archimedes 
suddenly thought of a solution. The thought occurred to him 
that floating is nothing else than balancing the weight of the 
body against the weight of the displaced water. That is to say, 
the weight of a body when submerged in water will be less 
than its weight in air, and the difference will be equal to the 
weight of the displaced water. If nature’s language, which it 
addressed to Archimedes, is correctly interpreted by this thought, 
then Hero’s problem is easily solved. The rest of this legend 
about Archimedes’s shout of joy, “Eureka!” (“I have found 
it!”) we all have heard from our teachers, who told us that 
Archimedes rejoiced because he had made an invention which 
helped him to solve Hero’s problem. But history says that 
it was a discovery which thrilled him, and not merely another 
of his numerous inventions. Yes, it was the discovery of a new 
concept, the concept of “fluid pressure”. He abstracted from 
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the language of nature this new concept and located its posi- 
tion in the logic of nature. By “logic of nature” is meant 
the physical operation, implied in the concept “fluid pres- 
sure’, which makes floating equivalent to balancing the 
weight of the submerged body against the weight of the dis- 
placed water. The original observation which Archimedes 
made while floating in the swimming-pool of the baths of 
Syracuse, his experiment of weighing the crown when sub- 
merged, and his calculation for the purpose of finding out the 
proportions of gold and silver in the crown—these represent the 
scientific method of inquiry which he employed. His dis- 
covery of the concept “fluid pressure”, resulting from this in- 
quiry, may be called the deciphered message of the language 
and logic of nature. 

Archimedes employed the same method of observation, ex- 
periment, and calculation in all his work, which gave us the 
essential parts of the science of statics. In this science he formu- 
lated the fundamental concepts and their relation to each other 
in the physical phenomena called equilibrium phenomena. It 
is obvious that the method of Archimedes postulates a definite 
mental attitude, which appeals to the language of nature and 
of human experience, supported by experiment, as the only 
court of appeal. 

This mental attitude recognizes that this court hears the only 
evidence worth considering, and that it employs the inductive 
method in arriving at a decision. This is the scientific mental 
attitude, and Archimedes was its earliest representative. He is 
the father of physical science. Its most characteristic feature 
is individualism; its history is a part of the general history of 
individualism. 

The work of Archimedes was not taken up again for nearly 
two thousand years. This is one of the most significant facts 
in history—the central point in the story of Christian civi- 
lization. The period of the rapid rise and gradual decline of 
the Roman Empire offered no encouragement to the scientific 
method and mental attitude, probably because during this period 
of five hundred years the deductive method of Greek philosophy 
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dominated the Roman intellect; the fascination of the specu- 
lative philosophy, like that of Democritus and Anaxagoras, may 
also be responsible. The next period of nearly fifteen hundred 
years not only did not offer any encouragement to the scientific 
method and mental attitude inaugurated by Archimedes, but 
actually discouraged it in every way. This period witnessed 
the rise of two autocracies: the Christian Church and the 
Christian State. The condition of Europe during the Dark 
Ages justified and encouraged the formation of these autocra- 
cies. ‘The autocracy of the State controlled the political activ- 
ity, and the autocracy of the Church controlled the intellectual, 
the esthetic, and the spiritual activity of the European social 
order. The word individualism disappeared from the vocabu- 
lary of Europe and was replaced by the word paternalism. But 
science is individualistic, and so is the Christian religion in its 
original simplicity. It is not necessary to discuss at length the 
thesis that individualism is one of the fundamental character- 
istics of the simple Christian faith which the Apostles 
preached; it is also one of the fundamental characteristics of 
science. Individualism was destined from the very beginning to 
be the moving spirit of Christian civilization. One gifted with 
a prophetic vision could have seen from the very beginning that 
the ecclesiastical autocracy of the Middle Ages was bound to 
clash, sooner or later, with individualism in all activities of the 
‘advancing Christian civilization. Occasional clashes between 
this autocracy and scientific individualism were only small 
skirmishes in a much wider struggle against the autocratic power 
of the medieval Church. 

One of the sources of this power was the ecclesiastical control 
of the seats of learning. But the Church itself gradually drifted 
into the condition of being controlled by the Scholasticism of 
these old universities; the struggle between individualism and 
ecclesiastical autocracy was really a struggle between indi- 
vidualism and Scholasticism. ‘To illustrate: It was Bona- 
ventura, one of the most typical products of the Scholasticism 
of the University of Paris, who detected heresy in the natural 
philosophy of Roger Bacon. This poor Franciscan friar of 
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Oxford, a thirteenth century reincarnation of Archimedes, was 
accused of practising the black art because he taught, among 
other things, how to make lenses, mirrors, and even telescopes, 
and how by these instrumentalities and by the scientific method 
of inquiry man can find a revelation of new physical truths. 
He moreover ridiculed the belief that Aristotle and the ancient 
prophets were the highest authorities for those in search of 
physical truth. Roger Bacon’s individualism was helpless in its 
defence against the mental attitude of the dominating Scholasti- 
cism of the thirteenth century. But less than a hundred years 
later another Oxford individualist, Wyclif, faced the autocracy 
of the Church and of its Scholasticism, and he prevailed—al- 
though his body was burned forty-four years after his death by 
order of ecclesiastical authority. 

John Huss, a Bohemian individualist and disciple of Wyclif, 
though he was burned alive, prevailed even more than had 
Wyclif, when he established the national Church of Bohemia. 
But the theological individualism of Martin Luther shook the 
ecclesiastical autocracy to its very foundation. Men of vision in 
those days foresaw that medieval Scholasticism would soon be 
carried to its grave, from which there was to be no resurrection. 
The Reformation promised that individualism in all the activ- 
ities of the human soul should again be free. And that explains 
why the same century that listened to Martin Luther listened 
also to Shakespeare, William Gilbert, and Francis Bacon; was’ 
thrilled by the matchless art of Hals, Holbein, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael, and Michaelangeio; wondered at the astro- 
nomical achievements of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler; 
watched in spellbound admiration the first flashes of Galileo’s 
genius. Their work will always testify that the Renascence 
proclaimed the victory of that individualism which sent its 
message through the mouths of Roger Bacon, Wyclif, Huss, and 
Martin Luther, announcing its certain arrival. 

The victory of these reformers succeeded in reforming what 
may be called the physical structure of the medieval Church, 
but it did not reform the mental attitude of medieval theology; 
alongside of the infallible authority of the Church of Rome the 
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Reformation installed the infallible authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. It was reserved for science to continue the reformatory 
movement which had reached its highest mark under Martin 
Luther. But the reformation which science inaugurated took 
a different direction and steered for the very heart and soul of 
medieval theology. This is the second reformatory movement, 
and its end is not yet in sight. Martin Luther and his predeces- 
sors ministered to the ailing body of the ecclesiastical organism; 
science began to minister and is still ministering to its soul. It 
is the science which in Martin Luther’s day began to sprout 
from the seed planted by Archimedes, and which had remained 
dormant for nearly two thousand years. 

By the discovery of America Columbus had furnished an ir- 
refutable experimental demonstration that the earth is a sphere, 
confirming a belief which was older than the books of the Old 
Testament. Copernicus, a contemporary of Columbus, encour- 
aged by the success of this experiment and by the secret whisper- 
ings at the conferences of the University of Padua, revived an 
old suggestion of Pythagoras and invented a new solar system, in 
which the planets, including the earth, revolve in circles about 
the sun as the central body. Rome paid no attention to this inno- 
cent-looking and hypothetical scheme. Martin Luther, how- 
ever, condemned it, calling Copernicus a fool who claimed a 
higher knowledge and authority than the Holy Scriptures. 

But Kepler, interpreting correctly the data of Tycho Brahe’s 
astronomical observations, testified against this hasty opinion of 
Martin Luther by demonstrating that the sun was in one of the 
foci of the elliptical orbits of the planets including the earth. 
His description of the planetary motions formulated a new 
problem for science, and one much more difficult than the 
problem which the ruler of Syracuse had handed over to Archi- 
medes. It was solved by the guidance of the same mental 
attitude and the same method which Archimedes had inaug- 
urated two thousand years before and had employed in the 
solution of Hero’s problem. ‘The solution reached the very 
heart of the theology of Rome and thus recorded the first moral 
victory of scientific individualism over orthodox theology. It 
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was the first success in the second reformation, the leadership of 
which was in the hands of science. How was this success 
achieved? 

The first step in the direction of solving the great problem 
formulated by Kepler was made by a young student of medicine, 
Galileo Galilei. He made a remarkable discovery when only 
seventeen years of age. While attending Mass at the Cathedral 
of Pisa he watched the swinging of one of the lamps with long 
suspension, and timing the oscillations by the beats of his pulse, 
he found that these oscillations, irrespective of their ampli- 
tudes, were performed during equal time intervals. This was 
young Galileo’s first discovery of isochronism, one of the step- 
ping-stones in the history of science; it held the key to the solu- 
tion of Kepler’s problem. Galileo must have known that he had 
made a great find, which demanded his immediate attention; 
he deserted medicine and took up the study of mathematics and 
physics; he exchanged Hipparchus and Galen for Euclid and 
Archimedes; and in less than five years he discovered the logic 
in the language which nature had addressed to him through the 
swinging lamp in the Cathedral of Pisa. His historical experi- 
ments with weights, falling freely from the leaning tower of 
Pisa, or moving up and down inclined planes, disclosed that 
logic because they led him to the discovery of a new concept, 
the concept of accelerated motion and its relation to the moving 
force. 

Milton, in his “Paradise Lost”, refers to Galileo, whom 
he knew personally, and calls him the Tuscan artist who, 
with his optic glass, explored the mountains and valleys of the 
moon. Milton and the men of his time knew of Galileo’s 
great fame on account of his celestial discoveries, such as the 
mountains of the moon, the satellites of Jupiter, the sun spots, 
and so forth. According to the great Lagrange, however, these 
celestial discoveries required telescope and patience only; but 
to disentangle from everyday phenomena, like freely falling 
bodies, a new concept in the logic of nature, required an ex- 
traordinary genius. The Aristotelians of the Sacred College 
had undoubtedly a similar opinion. They were much disturbed 
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by Galileo’s experimental philosophy, which proved that Aris- 
totle’s views even of apparently commonplace things, like 
motions of bodies, were wrong; but they said nothing. Galileo’s 
scientific mental attitude and method of inquiry commanded 
their respect and silent admiration. Galileo, however, forced 
them into open antagonism by his bitterness against them, prob- 
ably on account of their cruelty to his contemporary Giordano 
Bruno. A part of Bruno’s heresy was his defence of the Coper- 
nican scheme, and this Galileo undertook to continue after 
Bruno’s death. Galileo, guided by his telescope, made a splen- 
did defence, but the clever Aristotelians found weak spots in it. 
They had recognized that the science of Galileo’s time could 
not furnish an irrefutable proof of the correctness of the Coper- 
nican invention, even as amended by Kepler. That was re- 
served for Newton, who was born the year of Galileo’s decease. 

The advance of physical science during the century in which 
Galileo died and Newton was born has one parallel only: the 
advance of science during the hundred years just past, inaugu- 
rated by Nicholas Carnot’s formulation of a new science of heat 
and by Faraday’s entrance into the field of electrical science. 
The same mental attitude and the same scientific method of in- 
quiry—by observation, experiment, and calculation—which 
Galileo employed, guided his successors. They prepared the 
data from which Newton extracted three new physical concepts, 
mass, momentum, action and reaction, whose relations to each 
other they formulated, guided by the logic of nature. This gave 
us Newton’s laws of motion, that is, the science of modern dy- 
namics. To prove its validity Newton proposed the most crucial 
test ever employed by man—the motions of the planets in our 
solar system. But before that test could be applied Newton had 
to make another discovery, the discovery, namely, that inert 
matter, on earth as well as on celestial bodies, had the same in- 
nate property of acting upon matter separated from it by any 
distance. No imagination of mortal man had ever made a 
bolder leap into the depths of the universe. This was Newton’s 
conception of gravitational action according to his law of the 
inverse square. With the aid of this law, and of his three laws 
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of motion, Newton gave the final proof of Kepler’s descrip- 
tion of planetary motions, explaining also the observed devia- 
tions from this ideal description and explaining many other 
things, like tides, the spheroidal figure of the earth, and the 
variation of the gravitational constant at various points of the 
earth’s surface. Newton, said Laplace, had banished empiricism 
from astronomy, transforming it into a mathematical science. 
He revealed a unity in the universe never dreamed of before. 

Roger Boscovich, a famous Jesuit physicist of the eighteenth 
century, was among the first to adopt Newton’s natural philoso- 
phy, and he made many successful efforts to advance its appli- 
cations to physical problems. The theology of Rome bowed in 
reverence before the mental attitude and the scientific method 
of Newton and his predecessors. Scholasticism, and the theology 
formulated by it, retreated before the advance of this new 
method of philosophical inquiry. Newton, the don of Cam- 
bridge, had accomplished what Wyclif, the don of Oxford, had 
failed to accomplish. The reformation of the mental attitude 
of man under the leadership of Galileo and Newton had 
reached the heart and soul of orthodox theology. The world 
began to hope that some day the Christian Church would be- 
come the guardian of individualism both in science and in re- 
ligion, just as during the Middle Ages it was the guardian of 
the autocratic domination of ancient authorities. Martin 
Luther’s Reformation had discouraged this hope. The Galileo- 
Newton natural philosophy disclosed a reality in the physical 
world which appealed to the imagination on account of its 
beautifu! simplicity. Nothing can be simpler or more beautiful 
than a universe in which each part follows its path as if it were 
attached to a mechanism operating with a precision unattainable 
in structures devised by human hand. Yet the only driving 
force seemed to be the gravitational action, innate in every par- 
ticle of inert matter. 

Several serious attempts were made by men of genius, like 
Kant and Laplace, to show that this primordial virtue of matter 
can transform the nebular chaos into a cosmos which the heavens 
disclose before the watchful eye of man. Newton, however, 
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felt intuitively that the background of this reality is not com- 
pletely determined by the gravitational action of matter, and 
that there are other material activities which must be deciphered 
from the messages of nature’s language. He was among the 
first to study the nature of light and of chemical reactions. He 
was among the first to pay serious attention to an old belief that 
matter is not a continuum but has a granular structure, being 
built up of what we call today atoms and molecules. Out of 
these vague visions of his genius evolved—by observation, ex- 
periment, and calculation—the modern atomistic view of matter 
and of energy. 

This view has conducted us safely into a new world, the world 
of organic life. Each step in this advance is marked by a new 
concept of which the ancient authorities had no knowledge. 
Each concept is a creation of the method and mental attitude 
which Archimedes originated over two thousand years ago, the 
power of which has so magnificently been demonstrated by the 
splendid scientific achievements of the last four hundred years. 
The Galileo-Newton reality of the physical world is expanding 
at an astonishing rate, and its boundaries are not yet in sight. 
When these boundaries have been reached science may be able 
to give a definite answer to the question: Is there any other 
reality beyond that boundary, and if there is, can it be made 
as intelligible as the Galileo-Newton reality in the physical 
world? 

Science has been making many successful efforts in its search 
for an answer to this question. Our present knowledge of the 
physical phenomena in the microcosm of material bodies fur- 
nishes ample evidence for that. Even a brief and most ele- 
mentary glance at this knowledge will disclose a view of physical 
phenomena of which the Galileo-Newton epoch had no con- 
ception. It approaches much more closely to the reality which 
forms the background of human life than anything which was 
suggested by Galileo or Newton. The activities of the tiny 
molecules, atoms, and organic cells are much more Closely re- 
lated to the phenomena of life in general, and to human life in 
particular, than are the activities displayed in the visible motions 
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of heavenly and terrestrial bodies. The invisible microcosm has 
a deeper meaning in our interpretation of human life than the 
visible macrocosm of the earth and the heavens. The reality 
which forms the background of human life has deeper interest 
for the human mind than the reality of the macrocosm which 
can be described in terms of Newton’s dynamics. 

The science of the microcosm has been engaging the attention 
of science since Newton’s time, and particularly since Carnot, a 
hundred years ago, formulated his new principle: heat can do 
a definite amount of mechanical work and thus render service to 
man, like lifting weights or driving mechanisms against the 
reaction of external forces, if that heat is suitably guided in its 
passage from a higher to a lower temperature. The passage 
of the hot steam from a boiler to a condenser through the 
guiding mechanism of an engine was employed by Carnot as 
an illustration of his principle. That was the beginning of the 
modern science of the microcosm which promises to reveal a 
new physical reality. A sketch of this science, beginning at 
the starting point of Carnot, the steam engine, will be given 
here, in order to illustrate, from a new point of view, the scien- 
tific mental attitude and its historical development in connection 
with the growth of the science of the microcosm. 

The activity of the steam molecules in the boiler is a per- 
fectly chaotic one, that is, each molecule moves without regard 
to the motion of its neighbors. Innumerable molecular col- 
lisions occur during each tiny interval of time. But when the 
steam is admitted into the cylinder of the steam engine, then the 
piston, driven by the impacts of the chaotic motion of molecules, 
moves in a perfectly orderly way and sets in motion the ma- 
chinery connected with it for the purpose of doing useful work. 
The molecular chaos is thus transformed into a cosmos, an or- 
derly motion and power, for the purpose of serving man. A 
locomotive pulling a train is a familiar illustration of such a 
service. The piston together with the other mechanism of the 
steam engine co-ordinates the chaotic activity of the steam mole- 
cules; it is, therefore, a co-ordinator which transforms a chaos 
into a cosmos. The word co-ordinator has here a definite 
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scientific meaning and should not be taken in a merely figurative 
sense. 

Heat energy in general is the energy of chaotic molecular 
motions, and whenever it is transformed into useful, orderly 
work the performance is due to the action of a co-ordinator of 
some kind, resembling in its action the steam engine. Simi- 
larly, chemical activities, when unguided, are not co-ordinated ; 
and in order to exploit the capacity of a chemical system for 
co-ordinated mechanical work and service to man, co-ordinators 
must be employed which will guide the chemical reactions. 
A galvanic cell is a simple illustration of such a chemical 
co-ordinator. The activity of the atoms and molecules in the 
chemical system of the cell supplies the moving force for the 
orderly motion of electricity which, passing through the copper 
wire windings of an electrical motor, gives it power for turning 
the armature of the motor and doing useful mechanical work. 
Without this guidance, without this co-ordination, the chemicals 
in the galvanic cell would go through a series of unguided 
chemical reactions which would produce heat, an inco-ordi- 
nated form of energy. 

The activities of a very large number of more or less 
autonomous microcosmic units in the inorganic world are neces- 
sarily chaotic; but they are governed by definite physical laws 
well known in the science of the inorganic microcosm. These 
laws are different from, but not contrary to, the fundamental 
laws of the Galileo-Newtonian dynamics; and one would expect 
them to be different, because they relate to the activities in the 
molecular and atomic world, whereas the Galileo-Newton laws 
relate to the motions of matter in bulk, the macrocosm. The 
motions in the macrocosm, like the motion of a pendulum, of 
a projectile, or the orbital motion of a planet round the sun, 
are all orderly, and each one of them is reducible to simple 
concepts which have simple relations to each other as expressed 
in the Galileo-Newton dynamics. But the motions and changes 
in the microcosm are not reducible to simple concepts and rela- 
tions. The human mind cannot follow the history of the 
changes of each individual unit in the microcosm; it can no 
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more observe and experiment with single units than a general 
can watch the activity of each single soldier in the army. He 
must be satisfied with observing the movements of the army 
as a whole. It is obvious, therefore, that the knowledge of the 
activities of the inorganic microcosm reveals a physical reality 
which is different, in form at least, from the Galileo-Newton 
reality. 

The study of the microcosm in the organic world discloses 
a physical reality which is even a greater departure, in form 
at least, from the Galileo-Newton reality. All physical activ- 
ities in the world of organic life are reducible to the activities 
of atoms and molecules in the inorganic world and to the ac- 
tivities of organic cells, and of their microscopic and ultra- 
microscopic components. These are the activities in the 
material microcosms; they may be broadly described as the 
cyclic transference of energy from the inorganic to the organic 
and back again to the inorganic microcosms. But the activity- 
distribution among the myriads and myriads of atoms and 
molecules which are involved in this cyclic transference of 
energy is a chaotic one. The radiant energy of the sun, for 
instance, which is transferred to the chlorophyl of the living 
leaf, originates in the activity of myriads and myriads of atoms 
and molecules in the sun. This activity is a chaotic one, because 
each one of these tiny solar workers, like the steam molecules 
in the boiler of a steam engine, pays little attention to the activi- 
ties of its neighbors; their radiant activity reaches the chlo- 
rophyl in an entirely inco-ordinated, chaotic fashion, and thus 
also do the carbon dioxide molecules of the atmosphere arrive 
there in a perfectly haphazard fashion. But there are instru- 
mentalities in the living leaf which, like the piston in a steam 
engine, co-ordinate the chaotic radiant energy and make it as- 
sist in the work of tearing away the carbon atom from the 
oxygen atoms in the carbon dioxide molecule, in order to em- 
ploy it in a perfectly co-ordinated fashion in the orderly growth 
of the plant. This is a transformation of a chaos into a cosmos, 
and there are countless transformations of this kind in the micro- 
cosm of the plant body. From this point of view, the vegetable 
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kingdom that adorns the face of the earth is a cosmos produced 
by the co-ordinators with which individual plant cells and their 
interconnections in the structure of the plant body are endowed. 

In a similar manner the energy-transference from the inor- 
ganic microcosm, and from the microcosm of the vegetable 
kingdom to that of the animal kingdom, is a process of co- 
ordination resulting in that beautiful order which we observe 
in the functions of living animals. Plant and animal bodies are 
structures composed of an enormous number of cells, each of 
which is endowed with instrumentalities necessary for the or- 
derly utilization of the caloric, chemical, and other forms of 
inco-ordinated activities that are conveyed to these cells; that is, 
each cell is equipped to function as an autonomous unit of life, 
and there are reasons for believing that each microscopic and 
ultra-microscopic living component of the cells is similarly 
equipped. The very fact, however, that the bodies of plants 
and animals function in a perfectly co-ordinated way, although 
composed of an enormous number of essentially autonomous 
units, shows that these units have interconnections which co- 
ordinate their individual activities to each other and to the 
activity of the body as a whole. Each plant and animal body 
is therefore a community of an enormous number of essentially 
autonomous individuals, whose activities are guided by co- 
ordinators acting similarly to the co-ordinating guidance of the 
steam engine, of the galvanic cell, and of other well-known 
co-ordinators in the inorganic world. Co-ordination and co- 
ordinators are the most general concepts associated with energy- 
transformations in the physical processes of organic life. Their 
meaning, being derived from the co-ordinating action of the 
steam engine and the galvanic cell, always implies the guidance 
of the chaotic activity of a large number of autonomous units 
in the direction of producing a definite service to life. The 
steam engine and the galvanic cell drive machines which aid 
man in the performance of his daily labors. That is service. 
The co-ordinators in the organic cells and in their component 
parts direct the orderly growth, multiplication, and functions of 
organic bodies; in that sense they are doing service without 
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which bodily functions such as we know them would be 
impossible. 

The idea of aim, purpose, and service is always associated 
with the concepts of co-ordination and co-ordinators. We know 
that the steam engine and the galvanic cell are contrivances in- 
vented by the human mind which had in view the rendering of 
a definite service; and we know their construction. But we 
know nothing about the structure and the details of the dynam- 
ical operations of the co-ordinators which are located in the 
microcosms of organic life; we only know that they exist and 
that they perform a definite service. Guided by our knowledge 
of co-ordinators invented by man, we naturally associate with 
the co-ordinators in organic life something which acts like a 
guiding intelligence, because we observe that they have a definite 
aim and serve a definite purpose. 

The scientific analysis of the activities of a microcosm in the 
inorganic as well as in the organic world discloses the same 
guiding principle which is the foundation in the life of a com- 
munity or State. This, of course, is not surprising, because 
communities and states are bodies consisting of a large number 
of individuals each equipped to lead an autonomous life. But 
community and State mean nothing if each individual does 
not regulate his action so as to render service to the social and 
political body of which he is a member. Community and State 
therefore mean the co-ordination of the activities of individuals 
in the direction of rendering service to the larger body of which 
the individual is a member. Without this co-ordination there 
would be a chaos. To transform a chaos into a cosmos is the 
ultimate aim of the social and political organization of human 
society. The philosophy of co-ordination and of co-ordinators 
applies here with the same force as in the case of the steam 
engine, the galvanic cell, and all the co-ordinators in the inor- 
ganic as well as in the organic microcosms. Social and political 
philosophy finds a bond of union with physical and natural 
sciences in the philosophy of co-ordination. 

Does theology, the philosophy of religion, find here the same 
bond of union? It obviously does. It is generally admitted 
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that the human soul and its spiritual activities, no matter how 
one may define them, do exist, and that they form a very essen- 
tial part of human life. Each individual in the community is 
fully equipped to lead an autonomous spiritual activity; but 
experience teaches that without a co-ordination of these indi- 
vidual activities there would be a spiritual chaos. The Church 
is an instrumentality the mission of which is to direct this co- 
ordination. The existence of the Church is just as necessary as 
the existence of the structures which co-ordinate the activities 
in the inorganic and in the organic microcosms. It is no dis- 
respect to the Church to classify it as an instrument of co- 
ordination, in the same category in which science places the 
steam engine, the galvanic cell, and other co-ordinators. This 
classification emphasizes the fact that the philosophy of co- 
ordination may be considered a bond of union between science 
and theology, and this again may be further illustrated by the 
formal similarity in the fundamental laws which govern co- 
ordination in science on the one hand and in theology on the 
other. 

The science of co-ordination in the physical world is based 
upon two laws which originated a century ago. To Carnot, the 
great French engineer and scientist, belongs the greatest part 
of the glory for the formulation of these two laws. They tell 
us how to co-ordinate the chaotic activity of the physical world 
and guide it into channels which lead to the service of mankind. 
The science of co-ordination in the spiritual world is also 
founded upon two laws, which are the foundation pillars of 
our Christian religion. Christ said to the Pharisee: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. And the second is like unto it: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” 

Every Christian believes that these two laws are the laws of 
co-ordination of the spiritual activities of the human souls. 
If each human soul acted without any regard to other human 
souls, and to the universal soul which is God, we should have 
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a spiritual chaos. The mission of these two laws is to co- 
ordinate the spiritual chaos and transform it into a spiritual 
cosmos—into that beautiful spiritual order which we associate 
with the Kingdom of Heaven. Spiritual co-ordination is the 
highest mission of the Christian religion, and, employing the 
terminology of this language, we may call Christ the divine 
spiritual co-ordinator. The mission of the Church is to develop 
the instrumentality by which these two laws will become oper- 
ative. It must develop what one may call a spiritual engine. 
Service is the principal aim of co-ordination in the physical 
world; the service of love is also the principal aim of co- 
ordination in the spiritual world. Service, then, is the funda- 
mental concept in the philosophy of co-ordination, the bond of 
union between science and the Christian religion. It gives 
to one a human touch, and to the other a scientific interpretation. 
It assists in the elimination of the ancient antagonism between 
science and theology which was inaugurated by the Galileo- 
Newton science. 


CHAPTER: V; 


THEORIES OF EVOLUTION 


As the world of nature is science’s field, science is bound to concern itself with 

the steps by which the natural world assumed its present form, or, in other 

words, with evolution. Scientists are convinced that the evidence, despite 

acknowledged gaps, indicates that evolution has been an orderly and continuous 
process. 


HE general idea expressed in the word evolution is that 

of a progressive change of phenomena under the con- 

tinuous operation of secondary causes. The typical 
example of such a series of changes is to be found in the growth 
of the individual plant or animal from its primitive condition 
of a single protoplasmic cell to the complexity of its adult con- 
dition. The development of an animal may be direct, showing 
a progressive increase in size without much change in form or 
structure; or there may be stages marked by very extensive 
changes of form and structure, as in the change of a caterpillar 
to a butterfly. 

It is today the unanimous belief of students of organic nature 
that new species of plants and animals as well as new individuals 
have originated by a process of evolution. It is very widely 
believed that the primal origin of life on the planet was by some 
sort of a process of evolution. Geology teaches that the earth 
has come to be what it is by a series of gradual changes—an 
evolution. It is the general belief of astronomers that the earth 
and other planets were evolved from some sort of nebula, and 
that the formation of the nebula was a part of a larger process 
of evolution involving the whole universe. It is believed with 
more or less confidence that the very atoms of which our earth 


consists are themselves the result of a process of evolution. In 
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short, the tendency of science is to recognize evolution in the 
universe as a whole, and in all its constituent parts, from atoms 
to worlds. The denial of evolution in the case of any part of the 
universe, or any process of its history, is the virtual exclusion 
of that part or that process from the sphere of science. The 
thoughtful mind, surveying the gradual but constant progress 
with which science has annexed one after another of the seem- 
ingly most lawless and capricious phenomena of nature to the 
realm of the law-governed, must feel that there is a tremendous 
presumption against any exceptions to the reign of law. 


I 


The most important scientific controversy in its general in- 
fluence upon human thought, since the controversy over the 
Copernican astronomy, was on the question whether species 
of plants and animals originate by a process of evolution or 
by isolated acts of creative power. That the introduction of 
new individuals in the animal and vegetable kingdoms is a 
purely natural process, lying completely within the range of 
secondary causation, none can doubt. But geology has made 
known the fact that the present species of animals and plants 
have existed for a period which is very short in comparison with 
the duration of the earth; and that these species were preceded 
by other species, more and more dissimilar to them, in periods 
of more and more remote antiquity. Have these new species 
from time to time been introduced by a process of descent with 
modification, so that the origin of a species is only the birth of 
individuals varying from the parent stock? Or must the origin 
of a species be sought in a creative fiat whereby one, two, or 
more individuals appeared without any generative process what- 
ever? The former of these alternatives is the theory of the 
evolution of species. This question has been discussed so widely 
and earnestly not only by scientists in their lecture rooms, but 
by men and women of all classes, in school and home, in church 
and shop, that the word evolution has come to be often em- 
ployed, in a restricted sense, for this particular phase of the 
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world-wide and age-long process by which the universe has 
come to be what it is. 


II 


Two principles of fundamental importance in relation to 
the question of the evolution of species are heredity and varia- 
tion. The term heredity expresses the familiar fact that off- 
spring resemble their parents, while the term variation expresses 
the equally familiar fact that offspring are never exactly like 
their parents or exactly like each other. Evidently, if new 
species are produced by descent with modification it must be 
by the occasional occurrence of great variations, or by the pro- 
gressive accumulation of small variations, or by the combina- 
tion of these two conditions. It appears, however, within the 
comparatively short period in which plants and animals have 
been studied by civilized man, that variations are generally small 
in amount, and oscillatory rather than progressive, so that the 
average character of a species appears to be substantially con- 
stant from generation to generation. But the fact that the char- 
acter of a species remains apparently changeless for a few 
centuries, in which the conditions of life remain substantially 
uniform, by no means warrants the conclusion that it would 
suffer no change in the lapse of geological ages when exposed 
to the direct and indirect effects of geographical and climatic 
changes. 

The variations which occur under domestication may throw 
some light upon the question of the origin and history of varia- 
tions in a state of nature. In regard to some of our domestic 
animals the original wild stock from which they were derived 
can be named with a strong degree of probability. It is be- 
lieved, for instance, that all the widely different races of our 
domestic pigeons are derived from a single wild stock. In 
regard to others of our domestic animals it is believed that 
descendants of more than one wild species are included. The 
origin of still others of our domestic animals is altogether 
uncertain. 
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In general domesticated animals and cultivated plants show 
a greater degree of variability than nearly allied animals or 
plants in a state of nature. Luther Burbank’s horticultural 
miracles are familiar to everyone. In regard to pigeons the 
differences in the plumage and in the skeletons are so great 
as to justify the statement of Darwin that, “altogether, at least 
a score of pigeons might be chosen which, if shown to an orni- 
thologist and he were told that they were wild birds, would 
certainly be ranked by him as well defined species.” Darwin 
even believed that wild birds differing as widely as some of 
the breeds of pigeons would be placed by a systematic orni- 
thologist in different genera. 

It is not difficult to see reasons for the greater variability of 
animals and plants under domestication than in a state of nature. 
The environment of wild plants and animals has changed very 
little for centuries or milleniums. The wild plants and animals 
of the Mediterranean region have undergone little change since 
the dawn of civilization. On the other hand, the environment in 
which cultivated plants and domesticated animals live is subject 
to continual change. It is an artificial environment governed 
by the caprice of individuals and changing with the general 
progress of civilization. 

Another cause of the rapid development of distinct breeds and 
races among domesticated animals and cultivated plants is found 
in selective breeding. Ina state of nature all individuals, vege- 
table or animal, are free to breed, and their offspring take their 
chances of survival. Man selects the animals from which he 
will breed, or the plants whose seeds he will preserve. This 
selection may be made on the principle of selecting those indi- 
viduals that seem most vigorous. But individuals may be se- 
lected with reference to some particular characteristic which 
the breeder desires to preserve and to exaggerate. It is easy to 
understand, therefore, why the evolution of new breeds and 
races of domesticated animals and cultivated plants should pro- 
ceed sometimes with startling rapidity, while evolutionary 
changes in animals and plants in a state of nature are rela- 
tively slow. 
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III 


If the existing fauna and flora are the modified descendants 
of earlier faunas and floras, if the present condition of organic 
nature is the result of a growth, then traces of such derivation— 
marks of growth—ought to reveal themselves in the characters 
of various living species, and also in the relations of living 
species to each other and to time and space. Do such growth- 
marks exist? Unquestionably they do: organic matter is full of 
them. The immense mass of the evidence can be appreciated 
only by those who have gained some considerable knowledge 
of biological science. In an inventory of the principal classes of 
facts from which the evidence is drawn, we should find one of 
the classes of facts in the identical plan of structure often shown 
in Organs appropriated to widely different uses. The arm of 
-man, the foreleg of the quadruped, the wing of the bat and bird 
and pterodactyl, the flipper of seal and whale and ichthyosaurus, 
the pectoral fin of the fish—all have a structure essentially 
identical. It can certainly not be asserted that this plan of 
structure is the only one admissible for the various functions 
involved, nor is it clear that it is the best plan; because in other 
branches of the animal kingdom we have organs for prehension, 
walking, flying, and swimming constructed on totally different 
plans. 

Still more striking, perhaps, is the evidence afforded by rudi- 
mentary organs—organs which in particular species are more 
or less imperfectly developed and functionless, while in allied 
species they are well developed and functional. Such cases 
abound in every group of the organic kingdoms, and in con- 
nection with every system of organs. A notable example is seen 
in the wings of some beetles which never fly, folded up under 
wing-covers immovably soldered together. The theory of evo- 
lution gives to such organs a perfectly intelligible meaning, 
making them most important records of the method of creation. 
To say, on the other hand, that the Deity specially created 
flightless and useless wings, concealed under immovable wing- 
covers, for the sake of conformity to an ideal plan of beetle 
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anatomy, is quite obviously a far from satisfactory explanation. 
Whatever of plausibility such an explanation might have mostly 
vanishes when it is seen that in some beetles the wings have 
absolutely disappeared. 

If the existing species have been derived from earlier ones 
by descent with modification, it might be expected that resem- 
blances to those earlier forms would often be exhibited in the 
larval and embryonic stages of existing species, which are lost 
in the adult stage of those species; and since there has been, in 
general, a progress from lower to higher forms in the course 
of geological time, it might be expected that there would often 
be a resemblance between the immature stages of higher forms 
and the mature condition of lower allied forms. The larva 
of a crab resembles a lobster, the latter being a representative 
of a group lower in rank and earlier in origin. An embryonic 
stage in the development of the heart and the great arterial - 
trunks in mammals resembles the permanent condition in fishes ; 
and in the neck of the embryonic mammal there are unmistak- 
able traces of the gill-slits of a fish. Multitudinous correspond- 
ences such as these may be traced. 

A fact which patently suggests the evolution of all organic 
life from a common origin is that the lowest plants and the 
lowest animals are alike in being unicellular, and the earliest 
form of the individual in the highest classes and orders is a 
single protoplasmic cell. 

The general order of succession of life in geological time is 
eminently in accord with the theory of evolution. The life of 
the earliest periods exhibits a comparative paucity of ordinal 
types, a conspicuous absence of the highest orders, and a gen- 
eral aspect markedly different from that of today. In succes- 
sive periods we find a continual increase in the number and 
diversity of types, the accession of higher orders, and a con- 
tinual approximation to the life of the present. Early types 
often exhibit a remarkably generalized character, and are fol- 
lowed by allied forms specialized in different directions, as if 
the descendants of a common stock, exposed to different condi- 
tions, had varied in divergent directions. Thus the primitive 
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fishes of Paleozoic time seem to have given rise, on the one 
hand, to the teleost fishes which are the dominant life of our 
present seas and rivers, and on the other, to amphibia and rep- 
tiles. In some cases the record of succession is so complete as 
to suggest probable genealogies of families and genera. A most 
striking instance is seen in the series of forms which link the 
modern horse with the five-toed ungulates of early Tertiary 
time. 

It is now universally recognized that the old idea of geolog- 
ical periods sharply limited by epochs of universal extermina- 
tion and new creation is entirely false. There have undoubtedly 
been epochs of comparatively rapid change in fauna and flora 
alternating with periods of comparative stability, these epochs 
of rapid change in the aspect of organic nature corresponding 
in general with the epochs of greatest geographical and climatic 
change. But there is no reason to believe in any universal ex- 
termination since the first introduction of life. 

The facts of geographical distribution also correspond in 
general with the idea of evolution. The range of a species is 
usually continuous, as if the species had spread from some center 
of origin until stopped by geographical barriers, inhospitable 
climate, predatory animals, or rivals better adapted to local 
conditions. Apparent exceptions usually admit of ready ex- 
planation, as in the case of northern plants on the mountains of 
Europe and North America, whose presence is accounted for 
by the migrations attendant upon the Glacial period. The 
range of genera is usually more extensive than that of species; 
but when the range of a genus is not actually continuous 
the condition can often be explained by the supposition of a 
former continuity, which has been broken by geographical or 
climatic changes within the bounds of geological probability. 
The range of the most comprehensive groups, as sub-kingdoms 
and classes, whose origin must have antedated the present dis- 
tribution of sea and land, is fairly world-wide, it may be said. 

When the facts of geographical distribution are viewed in 
connection with those of geological succession, a noteworthy 
generalization is reached, eminently in accord with the theory 
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of evolution. That generalization is expressed in the words 
of Alfred Russel Wallace: ‘“‘Every species has come into ex- 
istence coincident both in time and space with a pre-existing 
closely allied species.” There can be no doubt of the prevailing 
truth of this proposition, though there are exceptions which 
are inexplicable in the present state of our knowledge. This 
very law is most conspicuously illustrated in the comparison of 
the Quaternary with the Recent mammalian faunas of the re- 
spective continents. Australia was the land of marsupials and 
South America the land of edentates, in the Quaternary, as at 
present—species being changed, but family and ordinal types 
persisting. Nor can this local persistence of certain types be 
explained as due to some peculiar adaptation of those types to 
climate and other conditions. The supposition that marsupials 
are especially and exclusively adapted to the climate of Aus- 
tralia is contradicted by the fact that animals introduced from 
Europe thrive so well as to threaten the extermination of the 
native fauna. 

The indefiniteness and uncertainty of zoological and botan- 
ical classification bear strongly in favor of evolution. Strange 
as it may seem, it is in the genera best known, and in the 
faunas and floras of countries most thoroughly explored, that 
the discrimination of species is most difficult. Species founded 
on few or solitary specimens, brought home by explorers of dis- 
tant lands, appear clearly marked and invariable. But when 
hundreds or thousands of specimens can be examined the result 
is often that the boundaries of the species seem to be lost in a 
haze of indefinite variation. Nor is it alone in the discrimina- 
tion of species that such indefiniteness exists. Probably at pres- 
ent no two zoologists could agree on a scheme of sub-kingdoms, 
classes, sub-classes, orders, and sub-orders for the animal king- 
dom. Groups which appear well defined in their typical forms 
blend on their confines like the colors of the spectrum. 

It is safe to say that, the more thoroughly anyone studies 
the various aspects and relations of organic nature, the more 
strongly will he be impressed with the accordance between the 
phenomena and the theory of evolution. Derivation by con- 
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tinuous modification—not creation by occasional and discon- 
nected fiats—is suggested alike to the zoologist and the botanist, 
the embryologist and the paleontologist. 


IV 


The stock objection to evolution is found in the alleged ab- 
sence of gradational forms between species, and between more 
comprehensive groups. The notion of the absence of grada- 
tional forms, in the sweeping and unqualified shape in which 
it is often stated, is false. The thorough student of zoology, 
botany, or paleontology knows that there is far more of grada- 
tion than is usually supposed. It is, however, true that the 
majority of existing species appear to have pretty definite boun- 
daries; and in geological history many families and orders seem 
to make a sudden advent, with no recognizable trace of ancestry. 
Yet the force of this objection is much less than at first appears. 
Close series of gradational forms between existing species ought 
to be found only very exceptionally if the theory of evolution is 
true. sAssuming two closely related species, A and B, it is not 
likely that one of them is descended from the other, but both 
of them are probably descended from some extinct species, C. 
Gradational forms must some time have existed between C 
and A, and between C and B, but not between A and B. As 
for the lack of fossil remains of gradational forms connecting 
extinct species, when the imperfection of the geological record 
is duly considered, the wonder will be not that so few, but 
that so many gradational forms have come to light. Those 
groups of animals which are destitute of a somewhat indurated 
skeleton are in general very scantily represented by fossils. 
The large number of fossil species represented by only a single 
fragmentary skeleton—in some cases by a fragment of a jaw— 
illustrate most impressively what an infinitesimal fraction 
of the ancient populations of the globe has been preserved, even 
in the case of groups possessing well-developed skeletons. The 
epochs of greatest geographical change in any particular region, 
and therefore of most rapid evolutionary change, are apt to 
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be marked by unconformity, in the stratifications, this being 
evidence of a complete hiatus in the record. 

It is worth while to set forth more fully the significance of 
unconformity. In a simple and typical case of unconformity we 
have a series of horizontal strata, resting upon the bevelled 
edges of earlier strata, once horizontal, which have been tilted 
up and subsequently planed off by the chemical and mechanical 
action of atmosphere, water, and ice. The area where this phe- 
nomenon is exhibited must have been at one time a part of the 
continental shelf, covered by shallow sea, in which various 
marine organisms were living whose shells or other hard parts 
would be buried in the slowly accumulating sediments. Later 
there came a crustal movement, when the region in question was 
lifted above the sea level and folded by compression into alter- 
nating ridges and troughs. 

Then followed a period of greater or less length during which 
the masses of folded strata were worn down by the action of 
atmosphere, water, and ice to a surface approaching a plane. 
After this series of changes came a subsidence of the region in 
question, so that it was again covered by shallow waters, in 
which another series of horizontal strata was deposited which, 
later still, were uplifted by crustal movement. If the strata 
are, as is apt to be the case, wholly or in part calcareous, formed 
of skeletons of aquatic animals, there are chemical actions af- 
fecting the constitution of the atmosphere. The solution of 
limestone takes from the atmosphere a molecule of carbon diox- 
ide for each molecule of the limestone dissolved. On the other 
hand, the growth of animals with calcareous skeletons gives 
back to the water—for each molecule of calcium carbonate de- 
posited in the skeletons—a molecule of carbon dioxide. As 
there is a constant passage of gases back and forth between 
the atmosphere and the ocean, the chemical changes involved 
in the accumulation or solution of limestones affect the con- 
stitution of the atmosphere, and that in turn affects the climate 
of the region in question. When this complex succession of 
changes is duly considered, it is easy to understand that there 
would be likely to be a considerable modification in the life of 
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the region in the interval of time whose only record is in the 
fact of unconformity. 

If a history of the United States had nine out of ten leaves 
torn out, and the chapters on the Revolution and the Civil 
War were entirely lost, the reader would find in many places 
an abrupt and inexplicable transition, where the missing leaves, 
if they could be restored, would record a continuous and in- 
telligible progress. This illustration of the mutilated volume 
of the geological record is essentially the same that forms the 
conclusion of Darwin’s famous chapter on the Imperfection of 
the Geological Record, in his “Origin of Species”. 


Vv 


While evolution as a philosophical speculation appears in the 
very beginning of philosophic literature, definite scientific 
theories of the method of evolution scarcely existed until about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Of the theories as 
to the method of evolution suggested, only two have been really 
influential in human thought. 

The first evolutionary theory which attracted somewhat gen- 
eral attention was that proposed by the French zoologist 
Lamarck. His “Zoological Philosophy” was published in 
1809. The essential idea of his theory is that variations acquired 
in the life of the individual, as the result of the conditions in 
which it lives, tend to be inherited by the offspring. It is ob- 
vious that plants can respond only passively to external condi- 
tions; but the influence of soil, water supply, temperature, and 
other conditions is easily recognized. Animals respond to ex- 
ternal conditions not only passively but actively. In obtaining 
food and escaping from their enemies they perform a great 
variety of movements; and those movements undoubtedly affect 
the development of the individual. Muscles which are fre- 
quently and vigorously exercised tend to increase in size. 
Muscles rarely used, or not at all, tend to dwindle. Deer and 
antelope escape from carnivorous animals by their speed in 
locomotion, and the habit may be supposed to have gradually 
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improved their limbs as organs of locomotion. ‘The long 
neck of the giraffe may be supposed to have been developed by 
the necessity of browsing on foliage at a considerable elevation 
above the surface of the ground. Lizards which adopted a 
habit of seeking concealment under living vegetation or fallen 
leaves might have come to depend for locomotion upon the 
general movements of the body, rather than upon the use of the 
legs, and the useless legs may have gradually dwindled and 
finally disappeared, converting that group of lizards into snakes. 

Essentially the same theory was offered in 1794 by Erasmus 
Darwin (1731-1802), grandfather of the illustrious Charles 
Darwin. Most probably Lamarck knew nothing of the books in 
which Erasmus Darwin’s idea was put forward; it was doubt- 
less original with both authors. 

The Lamarckian theory found little favor—contrasting strik- 
ingly with the fate of Charles Darwin’s, proposed a half-century 
later. The difference was due to many causes. In that half- 
century there was a great advance in biological, and a still 
greater advance in geological knowledge. Especially note- 
worthy was the progress of paleontology. An immense number 
of newly discovered fossil forms of vegetable and animal life 
greatly strengthened the evidence of evolution. With the in- 
crease of geological knowledge came a momentous change in the 
habit of geological thought. Charles Darwin was profoundly 
influenced by the geology of Sir Charles Lyell (1797-1875), of 
whom Darwin always called himself a disciple. The Lyell 
geology not only helped Darwin to develop a theory of evolu- 
tion, but also prepared the world to receive such a theory. In 
the middle of the last century the nebular theory of the Marquis 
Peter Simon de Laplace (1749-1827) was generally accepted ; 
and that helped to secure favorable consideration for Darwin’s 
views. 

But the main reason for the very different fate of the La- 
marckian and the Darwinian concepts lay in the theories them- 
selves. The Lamarckian depended entirely on the inheritance 
of acquired characters. At present many biologists absolutely 
deny the possibility of the inheritance of acquired characters, 
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and many others regard such inheritance as exceedingly 
doubtful. 

It is a rather curious fact that each of the two most important 
forms of evolutionary theory was proposed by two men simul- 
taneously and independently. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century a theory of evolution having been offered by 
Lamarck and Erasmus Darwin, in the middle of the century 
a second and very different one was proposed by Charles Dar- 
win and Alfred Russel Wallace. In 1858 Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace, then in the Malay Archipelago, where he spent eight years 
in the study of the zoology of those islands, sent to Darwin a 
paper “On the Tendency of Variations to Depart Indefinitely 
from the Original Type”. It was with strangely mingled feel- 
ings that Darwin read the paper of his friend. The theory 
mooted was in its main outlines the same which Darwin himself 
had reached after a score of years of research and meditation, 
but which he had not come to feel quite ready to publish. With 
a generosity of which few men would have been capable, Dar- 
win’s first impulse was to present his friend’s paper for publica- 
tion to one of the scientific societies and say nothing about his 
own work. He took counsel, however, with the geologist Lyell 
and with Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker (1817-1911), the botanist. 
The result of the consultation was a decision which the scientific 
world has unanimously approved. Ata meeting of the Linnean 
Society, July 1, 1858, a joint paper of Wallace and Darwin was 
read and presented for publication. Wallace’s part was, of 
course, the paper which he had sent to Darwin from the other 
side of the globe. Darwin’s part was a portion of a statement 
which he had written in 1844 and shown to Hooker, and a part 
of a letter to the American botanist Asa Gray (1810-1888), writ- 
ten in 1857. The twin papers were the Wittenberg theses of the 
intellectual reformation of the nineteenth century. 


VI 


The theory of natural selection is exceedingly simple. It 
bases itself on the familiar principles of heredity and variation, 
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and on the tendency of all organic beings to multiply in a 
geometrical series. Vastly more individuals of every species 
are produced than can survive to maturity and propagate. This 
is true even of mammals like the elephant, whose rate of breed- 
ing is comparatively slow. In the lower grades of animal life, 
and in vegetable life in general, the rate of multiplication is 
prodigious. By the attacks of enemies and the competition of 
rivals, by the scarcity of food and the inclemency of weather, 
and by other unfavorable conditions every individual is exposed 
to a multiplicity of perils throughout its existence, from the 
earliest moment of its embryonic life to its death. This is what 
Darwin has appropriately called “the struggle for existence”. 
Whatever may be the known or unknown causes of variation, it 
is certain that the individuals of any generation are not exactly 
alike. Presumably some of them will prove better adapted than 
others to succeed in the struggle for existence; and such indi- 
viduals will, in general, be more likely than others to survive to 
maturity and propagate. They will be naturally selected. 
Their peculiarities will be inherited in greater or less degree by 
their descendants. ‘The metaphorical phrase, “natural selec- 
tion”, was, of course, chosen with reference to the selective 
breeding which is the chief agency in the artificial evolution 
of varieties of domestic animals and cultivated plants. 

It is evident that this principle of natural selection must be 
sometimes a conservative and sometimes a progressive force. 
In a stationary condition, when the character of a species is in 
harmony with its environment, the effect of natural selection 
will be to keep the species true to the ancestral type, checking 
the tendency to variation in every direction. But when any 
change of climate or other condition throws a species out of 
harmony with its environment, so that a change in the character 
of the species would be an improvement, natural selection be- 
comes a progressive force, favoring those individuals that vary 
in the desirable direction rather than those remaining true to 
the ancestral type. It is needless to remark that this result of 
the theory exactly accords with the history of life as revealed 
by paleontology. Periods of stable geographical conditions 
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and of permanence of specific type appear to have alternated 
with periods of geographical and climatic change and of rela- 
tively rapid modifications of species. 

That natural selection is a complete explanation of the process 
of organic evolution, neither Darwin nor anyone else ever be- 
lieved. But that it is by far the most important contribution to 
the theory of evolution which has thus far been made, is certain. 

Of course the discovery of the principle of natural selection 
greatly strengthened the evidence for the doctrine of evolution 
in general. However conspicuous are the growth-marks exist- 
ing in organic nature, men could easily mistake their signifi- 
cance in the absence of any known cause by which variation 
(confessedly oscillatory in our ordinary experience of living 
forms) could have been at times progressive. The principle 
of natural selection supplies precisely this lack. The doctrine 
of evolution was assented to with substantial unanimity in the 
world of science within a few years after the publication of 
“The Origin of Species” and somewhat later subscribed to in 
the world of thought at large. While the ready acceptance of 
evolution as taught by Darwin was largely due to the theory 
of natural selection, it resulted partly from the progress in 
all biological and geological science which had made the 
general evidences for evolution vastly stronger than in the time 
of Lamarck. The strength of those general evidences for evolu- 
tion has also immensely increased in the three-quarters of a 
century since the publication of “The Origin of Species”. 
Especially noteworthy is the discovery of many fossil forms 
which tend to fill some of the most conspicuous gaps in the 
genealogy of various groups. 


VII 


Darwin’s epoch-making work deals only with the question of 
the origin of species by derivation from pre-existent species. 
It has nothing to say in regard to the origin of the earliest forms 
of life, or in regard to the origin of life from non-living matter 
at anytime. From earliest times there has been a popular belief 
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in the spontaneous generation of organisms appearing in putres- 
cent materials and of parasitic organisms in the interior of the 
bodies of man and other animals. This belief was very natural 
on account of the difficulty of explaining the origin of such 
organisms by ordinary means of reproduction. In pre-scientific 
ages, therefore, the belief in the spontaneous generation of these 
organisms was practically universal. Augustine and Thomas 
Aquinas, among the early theologians of the Church, believed 
in the spontaneous generation of these organisms; they recon- 
ciled that belief with the biblical statement of the creation of 
the ancestors of existing life in the creative week by the notion 
that these forms, which come into existence without any parents, 
were potentially created during this week, in that power was 
given to the matter of the earth to produce them from time 
to time. 

The first attempt at a scientific probing of those supposed 
instances of spontaneous generation was made by an Italian 
named Francis Redi, whose investigations were published in 
1668. He put a piece of meat in a jar and tied gauze over the 
mouth of the jar. No maggots appeared in the meat, though 
there were plenty of flies buzzing about. 

In recent years no intelligent person has believed in spon- 
taneous generation, except in the case of very simple unicellular 
organisms. 

About the time of the publication of “The Origin of Species”, 
there was very earnest discussion in regard to the spontaneous 
generation of bacteria. These are very simple single-cell or- 
ganisms, conventionally referred to the vegetable kingdom. A 
number of experimenters, most prominent among whom was 
the Cornishman Henry Charlton Bastian (1837-1915), claimed 
that they found, in infusions of various vegetable and animal 
substances, bacteria which could have originated only by spon- 
taneous generation. The great French scientist Louis Pasteur 
(1822-1895) was the leader on the other side of the controversy. 
It is unnecessary to go into the discussion of experimental de- 
tails, for scientific men are at present unanimous in the con- 
clusion that, if bacteria appeared in an infusion, it was due 
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either to the fact that the material had not been submitted to a 
sufficiently high temperature for a sufficiently long time to kill 
all pre-existent germs, or that there had been a leak somewhere 
in the apparatus through which germs found their way into 
the material. 

But the question still remains, what was or is the origin of 
the simplest organisms from which higher organisms may be 
supposed to have been derived? It is certain that we have no 
experimental evidence of the appearance of any organisms, ani- 
mal or vegetable, without parents. But it is difficult for one who 
believes in the universality of evolution through all the history 
of inorganic nature, and through all the history of the manifold 
vegetable and animal life with which the earth has teemed, to 
believe that evolution failed at the one critical point of the 
transition from non-living to living matter. 

Although we see little reason to hope for any experiment in 
the near future which will bridge the chasm between non-living 
and living matter, it is interesting to note that the effect of 
the recent advance of science has been considerably to narrow 
that chasm. We no longer conceive of an atom as an indivisible 
and changeless unit. Atoms are complex things and are continu- 
ously changing. Atoms of one element may undergo a gradual 
change into atoms of another element. The distinction between 
inorganic and organic chemistry has largely broken down. The 
artificial synthesis of urea by the chemist Frederick Wohler 
in 1828 was the beginning of this movement. More recently a 
number of the complex nitrogenous compounds called peptones 
have been formed by artificial synthesis. 

While recognizing an increasing complexity in molecules and 
atoms, we find indications of organisms more simple than were 
previously known. There is satisfactory evidence of the exist- 
ence of organisms in comparison with which all the bacteria that 
were known a few decades ago are gigantic. The fact that life 
is known to exist in bodies so minute as to be indivisible with 
any microscopic power which we can command suggests that 
the beginnings of life must have been in bodies of extreme sim- 
plicity. The chasm between the non-living and the living is 
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as yet spanned by no bridge. But the chasm grows narrower 
as our knowledge of chemistry and biology increases. 


VIII 


The earth is a planet, revolving with other planets round the 
sun. The question of its origin and of its relation to other bodies 
in the universe belongs to astronomy. ‘The history of the earth 
subsequent to its separation from the sun is the theme of geology. 
Geological speculation before the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was largely a chaotic dream of convulsions and cata- 
clysms, universal exterminations of life, and new creations. A 
characteristic idea of the geology of today is that changes now 
in progress in the earth must afford the key to the interpretation 
of changes in former time. This idea was first distinctly formu- 
lated in James Hutton’s “Theory of the Earth”, originally 
printed in 1788 as a paper in the “Edinburgh Philosophical 
Transactions” and later as an independent work. The idea 
found fuller development in the writings of Lyell, whose first 
edition of “The Principles of Geology” appeared in two 
volumes, published respectively in 1830 and 1832. The succes- 
sive editions furnish a history of geological progress for almost 
half a century. Hutton’s and Lyell’s opinion is that changes 
now in progress in the earth must interpret the changes of 
past time. We can observe strata of sand or mud in process 
of deposition along the shores of sea and rivers. In places we 
can trace the beginnings of consolidation of those strata by 
pressure, or heat, or infiltration of cementing materials. The 
greater part of the area of existing continents is occupied by 
stratified rocks, which we must interpret by the knowledge 
gained from sedimentary deposits now in progress. We find 
impressions of plants and animals on the surface of deposits 
now in process of formation, and bones, shells, and other skel- 
etal structures buried in the sand or mud. These must interpret 
to us the fossils of earlier faunas and floras found in the rocks. 
Along some shores the land is rising; along others the land is 
sinking, and the sea is encroaching upon the land. These 
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observations interpret to us the crustal movements shown by the 
positions and attitudes of strata in the interior of our present 
continents. The molten rocks from recent volcanoes intruded 
into cracks and fissures, or spread out in sheets over the surface, 
interpret to us the igneous rocks found in regions where at 
present no volcanic activity is known. 

It should scarcely be necessary to say that the principles and 
methods of Lyellian geology apply only to an earth sufficiently 
cool for silicon dioxide and the silicates (the principal constit- 
uents of the rocks) to be in the solid state, at least in the super- 
ficial part of the earth, and for water to exist at the surface in 
liquid or solid form. The earlier stages of the earth’s history 
belong to astronomy. 


IX 


The first important contribution to the theory of planetary 
evolution was the nebular theory of Laplace, proposed in 1796, 
and based on the coincidences in the planetary movements. 
All the planets revolve in the same direction, and most of them 
nearly in the plane of the sun’s equator. The majority rotate 
in the same direction in which they revolve. The largest 
number of the satellites revolve round their primaries in the 
same direction, and in planes not widely divergent from the 
planes in which the respective planets rotate and revolve. 

It is assumed that the solar atmosphere originally extended 
beyond the orbit of Neptune. In the gradual condensation of 
that atmosphere heat was developed, and the rotation of the 
mass increased in velocity. From time to time rings were left 
behind; but those rings broke up, and the material was gath- 
ered by gravitation into spheroids, as planets. The formation 
of satellites was analogous to that of the primary planets. In 
the case of Saturn some of the material revolving round it 
failed to break up into spheroidal masses and persisted in the 
form of rings. 

It is a curious fact that the general acceptance of the nebular 
theory in the middle of the nineteenth century had a rather 
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important influence in securing acceptance for Darwin’s theory 
of the origin of species. The acceptance of Laplace’s nebular 
theory seemed to be a sort of judicial precedent in favor of an 
evolutionary theory in other departments of nature. 

But while the relations of the planets in a general way cor- 
respond with the Laplacean theory, there are so many excep- 
tions, regarding the direction of rotation and revolution, as 
to give ground for serious doubt. There is, moreover, one con- 
sideration which seems fatal to the theory. It is a physical law 
that, in such a rotating system, the angular momentum of the 
entire system—that is, the sum of the products of mass, velocity, 
and distance from the center, for each of the constituent bodies 
or particles of the system—remains constant. The angular 
momentum of the solar system, in its present condition, can be 
computed with a good approximation to accuracy. As the 
mass of each of the planets is approximately known, it is pos- 
sible to compute pretty closely the angular momentum at every 
stage of planetary evolution. The results of such a computa- 
tion are startling. At the time when Neptune was separated as 
a planet from the central mass, the angular momentum of the 
solar system must have been about 213 times as great as at 
present. At the dates of the birth of Jupiter, the earth, and 
Mercury, the respective angular momentums must have been 
approximately 141, 1208, and 754 times their present figures. 
These calculations were made on the supposition that the sun 
is of uniform density. If its density increased greatly from 
its surface to its center the discrepancies would be greater. 
These discrepancies seem fatal to the Laplacean theory of the 
origin of the solar system. 

Another theory of the origin of the solar system is the 
planetesimal theory, advanced in 1900 by two Americans, 
Thomas Crowder Chamberlin the geologist, and Forest Ray 
Moulton the astronomer. The solar system is by Chamberlin 
and Moulton thought to have originated from a spiral nebula. 
The spiral nebula is supposed to have been the result of two 
suns, in their independent movements, approaching so near as 
Partly to disrupt each other. After thus nearly colliding, 
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each of those two suns would have innumerable small 
masses revolving about it, which had been detached from it by 
the attraction of the other sun. The gradual picking up of the 
smaller bodies (planetesimals) by the gravitation of the larger 
ones would ultimately form a group of planets. This theory 
of the derivation of the solar system from a spiral nebula, by 
the gradual aggregation of planetesimals into planets, has been 
worked out with masterly ability and has been somewhat widely 
accepted. 

Some facts, however, throw doubt upon the planetesimal 
theory. The spiral nebulae, believed to have resulted (at least 
in some cases) from approximate collision of two suns, are very 
rare, or well-nigh absent, in and near the Milky Way, where 
Stars appear to be most numerous, and are relatively abundant 
near the poles of the Galactic Circle, where stars are few and 
far between. All of the spiral nebulae whose dimensions are 
fairly well known are immensely larger than our solar system. 
Some nebulae may be distant stellar universes, comparable with 
the stellar universe of which our sun is a member, rather than 
with our solar system. 

Probably every astronomer believes in the derivation of our 
solar system from some part of a nebula, though we may not 
know from what sort of nebula or by what process it was 
formed. In the starry universe, as in the earth and its living 
inhabitants, we seem to see a product of growth and not of 
-manufacture. 


x 


A half-century ago atoms were looked upon as absolutely 
unchangeable units; and the atoms of any particular element 
were held to be exactly alike. In the ninth edition (begun in 
1875) of the Encyclopedia Britannica, in the article entitled 
“Atoms”, J. Clerk Maxwell quotes with approval the sugges- 
tion of Sir John Herschel that, in their precise similarity to 
each other, atoms have the characteristics of a “manufactured 
article’. ‘This was indeed conceived to be a domain into which 
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evolution could never enter. Some time the Creator had manu- 
factured the atoms of the universe. The atoms of each element 
were all exactly alike and changeless. ‘Today the notion is not 
tenable. 

The nebulae of most primitive type show in their spectra 
lines of only three elements—hydrogen, helium, and nebulium, 
the last an element which at present is known only in nebulae. 
Stars of different classes, which are presumably derived from 
the condensation of nebulae, show a progressive development 
of elements of higher atomic weight. The atomic weights of 
the larger atoms seem, in most cases, to be multiples of the 
atomic weights of the elements which appear in the most primi- 
tive type of nebulae. Our sun reveals in its spectrum about 
half of the list of elements which are known on earth. The 
conclusion seems irresistible that the elements of higher atomic 
weight are in some way evolved from the elements whose atoms 
are the smallest and the simplest. 

If in the nebulae and stars we find indications of an ascend- 
ing evolution of atoms, on the earth we find evidences that, in 
some cases, atoms of high atomic weight are disintegrating. 
It has been pretty clearly proved that in minerals which con- 
tain uranium and thorium—the two elements of highest atomic 
weight—under certain conditions those complex atoms give up 
a certain amount of helium, the uranium or thorium atoms be- 
coming converted into lead. The varieties of lead derived from 
the disintegration of uranium and thorium are distinguishable 
from lead from other sources only by very slight differences 
in atomic weight and in specific gravity. 

The atoms which once seemed, in their changelessness and 
uniformity, to bear the stamp of “manufactured articles” are 
now seen to be products of growth and subject to decay. 

Atom and universe—monad and man—alike appear to be 
products of evolution. 


GHAR ED RAV 


THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 


From the orderly and continuous process of evolution scientists believe that 
the origin of man himself is not to be excluded. The gaps in the evidence 
are hardly greater here than elsewhere in the series; indeed the evidence from 
archaeological study makes these gaps comparatively small. 
CCEPTANCE of the doctrine of evolution for animals, 
from protozoa to anthropoid (i.e. manlike) apes, 
carries with it a very strong presumption in favor of 
the evolution of man. Of course such a presumption has no 
demonstrative force. There remains a possibility that the 
Creator may have chosen to let the various forms of vegetable 
and animal life appear by a process of evolution, and to have 
the human race begin by direct creative fiat. 

In the middle of the last century, when the publication of 
“The Origin of Species” opened a new era in evolutionary 
thought, fossil human remains were exceedingly scanty. A 
half-century of research has brought to light much more 
material. 

The most ancient fossil remains which can reasonably be 
regarded as human were discovered at Trinil in Java, by Eugene 
Dubois—then an army surgeon, later a professor in the Uni- . 
versity of Amsterdam— and were by him described under the 
name “Pithecanthropus erectus” in a paper published in 1894. 
The remains of this “apelike man” consist of a skull-cap, a thigh- 
bone, and three teeth. Probably they all belonged to a single 
individual. The thigh-bone, or femur, is certainly fitted 
for the erect posture of man, and not for the crouching posture 
of the anthropoid apes. The skull shows a low, retreating fore- 


head, and the brain capacity has been variously estimated from 
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710 to 1060 cubic centimeters. The present European races 
of men have an average brain capacity ranging from 1400 to 
1500 cubic centimeters. The brain capacity of Pithecanthropus 
is therefore much less than that of any normal human skull, but 
much greater, in proportion to the size of the body, than that 
of any ape. 

Within a few years after its discovery papers on this skull 
were published by nineteen eminent anatomists and paleontolo- 
gists, of whom five pronounced it the skull of an ape, seven 
that of a man, and seven that of a creature intermediate between 
man and ape. Geologically it belongs very near the boundary 
between the Tertiary and the Quaternary. In northern lands 
the remarkable episode of the Glacial period makes a definite 
beginning for the Quaternary. In Java there was no Glacial 
period. It is a very significant fact that these earliest remains 
which can claim to be human were found in one of the regions 
inhabited by the anthropoid apes, which according to the 
theory of evolution must have been the ancestral group from 
which man was derived. 

In Europe, where almost all the other remains have been 
found which have given us our knowledge of the early history 
of man, the Quaternary period began with a Glacial period. 
The whole period included four Glacial and three Interglacial 
epochs. The determination of the chronology of Quaternary 
deposits is difficult for the reason that, with the exception of 
the masses of boulder-clay mostly containing no fossils, formed 
beneath the great ice-sheets of Europe and North America, 
Quaternary deposits are for the most part local and limited in 
area. A large share of the relics of early man have been found 
in caves. Of course the age of such local deposits cannot be 
determined by the usual criterion of superposition. ‘The chro- 
nology of human relics has been iargely determined by the re- 
mains of other animals associated with them; for in the climatic 
vicissitudes of Quaternary time there were very considerable 
changes in the mammalian fauna of Europe. 

The earliest trace of fossil man in Europe is probably the 
Heidelberg jaw. It is singularly massive and resembles the 
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lower jaw of an ape in having no projecting chin. The teeth, 
however, are unquestionably human. It has been referred to 
the second Interglacial epoch. 

The Piltdown skull, found in England, is probably more 
recent than the Heidelberg and has been referred to the third 
Interglacial epoch. It was found in a gravel-pit. Unfortu- 
nately the brain-case was smashed to pieces and the fragments 
scattered by workmen, who failed to appreciate its value or 
who were too unobservant to notice it at all. As many as pos- 
sible of the fragments were collected, and several anatomists and 
paleontologists attempted to reconstruct the skull. Estimates of 
the brain capacity, based on different reconstructions, vary from 
1070 to 1500 cubic centimeters. The skull is unquestionably 
human. Associated with the fragments of the brain-case was 
a lower jaw, in which the lack of a projecting chin is even more 
extreme than in the Heidelberg jaw; and the teeth in the jaw 
are somewhat apelike. To add to the confusion a separate 
canine tooth was discovered, which if found alone would have 
been pronounced without hesitation the tooth of a chimpanzee. 
If the parts all belong to the same skull the combination of 
characters is certainly puzzling. No solution of the puzzle has 
been universally accepted. 

The earliest human remains in Europe sufficient to char- 
acterize a definite race of men are those of the Neanderthal 
type. The locality which has given the name to this race of 
fossil men is a valley near Diisseldorf. The Neanderthal skull 
was discovered in 1856, only two years before the opening of 
the Darwinian phase of the question of evolution. A skull of 
very similar character had been discovered at Gibraltar in 1848, 
but that attracted little attention, and at the time of the pub- 
lication of “The Origin of Species” it was almost forgotten. 
Since the discovery of the type specimen in the Neanderthal, 
half a dozen nearly complete skeletons and a much larger 
number of skulls and skeletal fragments, believed to belong to 
the Neanderthal race, have been found. The finds are dis- 
tributed over a wide area, from Gibraltar northward to the 
Island of Jersey in the English Channel, and eastward to 
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Moravia and Croatia. The skulls of the Neanderthal race are 
characterized by a low forehead, with massive superciliary 
ridges which exaggerate the effect of the low forehead. 
Though these features of the skull give it a rather brutal aspect, 
the brain capacity is not small, ranging from 1300 to 1700 cubic 
centimeters. The men of the Neanderthal type were unable to 
extend the knee-joint completely enough to take a perfectly 
erect posture. The remains of this type belong to the end of 
the third Interglacial epoch and to the fourth Glacial. 

The Neanderthal skull, having been discovered two years 
before the appearance of “The Origin of Species”, was naturally 
seized upon by enthusiastic Darwinians as a proof of the evolu- 
tion of man. The great German anatomist Dr. Rudolph 
Virchow (1821-1902) was intensely opposed to evolution; he 
sought to evade the argument for it by the suggestion that the 
skull was pathological, perhaps the skull of an idiot. Of course, 
on the theory of chances, there is an immense improbability in 
the supposition of the preservation of an abnormal and excep- 
tional skull, when no normal skulls of that age had been found. 
Now that a considerable number of skulls of Neanderthal type 
are known, it is perfectly obvious that those skulls represent 
a race of men who, for a considerable period of time, ranged 
over a pretty large part of Europe. 

The Neanderthal race was followed in Europe by a very 
different and considerably superior race, the Cro-Magnon. In 
the men of this type the form and articulation of the limb-bones 
were such that they stood perfectly erect, like modern men. 
Their skulls showed a high forehead and large brain capacity. 
Though they had not acquired the use of metals, or even the art 
of grinding stone implements so as to show a smooth surface 
and a straight and uniform edge, they had learned to chip stones 
in such a way as to make implements of graceful form and in 
great variety. Their artistic genius is shown by figurines in 
stone and ivory, and by paintings on the walls of their cave- 
dwellings found in the Department of Dordogne. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Cro-Magnon type de- 
scended from the Neanderthal. The change in the European 
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population was probably not an evolution but an invasion. A 
race of higher civilization dispossessed the Neanderthal people. 
Whence they came we know not. It is a reasonable conjecture 
that they were from Asia; but we have no definite knowledge. 
The Cro-Magnon race in turn was dispossessed by one of higher 
civilization, which had acquired the art of shaping stone imple- 
ments by grinding and not merely by a succession of blows. 
These neolithic people were agriculturists, instead of being 
merely hunters, and had learned to domesticate animals. The 
reliable supply of food secured by the cultivation of cereals 
permitted a more rapid increase in population, and the artistic 
hunters of Cro-Magnon type quickly gave place to the farmers. 
The Cro-Magnon category, though driven out of most parts of 
Europe which it had occupied, seems not to have been ex- 
terminated; survivals are recognized, according to Quatre- 
fages, in the Kabyles of Algeria and the Guanchos of the 
Canary Islands. People of similar type are found also in parts 
of France. 

There is no reason to believe that man originated in Europe, 
which has no indigenous apes. If man is a product of evolu- 
tion he must have originated in some region where anthropoid 
apes were already in existence. From this point of view the 
discovery of Pithecanthropus in Java is exceedingly suggestive. 
It seems likely that the great Continent of Asia was a region 
in which were evolved mammalian species and races of men 
that spread in successive migrations westward into Europe. 
When Asia shall have been as thoroughly explored geologically 
as Europe there may be new light on the evolution of man. 


CHAPTERYWVIT 


EVOLUTION AND THE BIBLE 


Clearer understanding of the limits of the implications of evolutionary theory 
and a clearer knowledge of the meaning and purpose of the Bible are rapidly 
putting an end to the distress that the doctrine of evolution once caused to 
many. Today vast numbers of Christians have ceased to feel that there is 
any conflict between their faith and the teachings of science on the manner in 
which the world and its inhabitants have developed. 

HE controversy which followed the publication of Dar- 

win’s “Origin of Species” was not a controversy between 

Christians and non-Christians, or between theists and 
atheists. It is by no means true that the early scientific advo- 
cates of evolution were all hostile to Christianity. Darwin 
himself retained through all the editions of the “Origin of 
Species” the three mottoes from Professor Whewell, Bishop 
Butler, and Francis Bacon which appeared in the first edition. 
These quotations clearly indicate that he did not regard the 
theory of natural selection, or the doctrine of evolution in 
general, as contradictory to belief in a Supreme Being or to 
the Christian faith. In that book and in his other published 
works he confined himself to purely scientific questions. From 
his “Life and Letters” we know that his own attitude was 
essentially agnostic. In one letter he gives a pathetic revela- 
tion of alternating moods. At times he seemed to see evidence 
sufficient to warrant a theistic belief. And then the light faded. 
There was in him no trace of polemic spirit. Wallace, the co- 
discoverer of natural selection, in his writings distinctly avowed 
his theistic belief. Asa Gray, who was a friend and correspond- 
ent of Darwin and one of the earliest advocates of Darwin’s 
theory in America, was a devout member of a Congregational 


church. Some of the early evolutionists were atheistic in belief 
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and polemic in spirit. Haeckel and his followers, in Germany, 
are conspicuous examples. 

It is also true that very early in the course of the discussion 
some distinguished clergymen and theologians, not professedly 
scientists, more or less fully accepted the general doctrine of 
evolution and the theory of natural selection. Conspicuous 
among these were Charles Kingsley in England and President 
James McCosh of Princeton University. 

Of course the doctrine of evolution does contradict a belief 
in an inerrant Bible. Unhappily that belief was widely held 
among English-speaking Christians, particularly in America 
in the middle of the last century. Many who did not affirm 
absolute inerrancy believed that the Bible was pretty nearly 
inerrant, and they were shocked by any radical departure from 
traditional beliefs. The results of modern critical study in re- 
gard to the books of the Bible, and particularly those of the 
Old Testament, which are now taught in the leading theologi- 
cal schools of this country, were then looked upon with sus- 
picion as a part of that vague but portentous phenomenon called 
“German rationalism”. 

The doctrine of the inerrancy of the Bible appears in none 
of the ancient creeds and forms no part of the faith of the 
Church Universal. It is explicitly denied by Augustine, Am- 
brose, and others of the theologians of the early Church, and by 
Luther and others among the reformers. It is true that the 
Protestant repudiation of the authority of the Church tended 
to an increased emphasis upon the authority of the Bible. But 
today no theologian worthy of the name affirms the inerrancy 
of the Bible. 

The anatomical and physiological resemblances between man 
and other mammals make it scarcely possible to avoid the 
conclusion that man is no exception to the general law of evo- 
lution. The question, then, arises whether a belief in the evolu. 
tionary origin of man is consistent with such a recognition of 
man’s spiritual nature as forms the basis of ethics and religion. 
The study of comparative psychology is a difficult one. The 
light of consciousness fails us when we step over the boundary 
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between human and non-human. It is not easy to formulate pre- 
cisely the psychological difference between man and brute. It 
is, however, not necessary to dogmatize on that question. Ethics 
and religion have a strong foundation in the facts of human 
experience, as given in consciousness, whatever opinions may 
be held in ontology, biology, and comparative psychology. The 
inalienable belief of freedom and responsibility lays upon every 
soul the solemn imperative of moral obligation, independently 
of any opinions as to man’s similarity or dissimilarity to the 
brutes in faculty, essence, and origin. 

That every individual man now living has come into existence 
by a process essentially evolutionary is unquestionable. No 
change need be made in our conception of man’s nature and 
destiny by the belief that the origin of the first human beings 
was due to the same natural process. The two theories of cre- 
ationism and traducianism have persisted through all the cen- 
turies since Christians first attempted to shape religious beliefs 
into a philosophy. According to the former theory a man inher- 
its from his ancestors only his bodily organism, the spirit being 
created directly by a divine fiat. According to the latter theory 
a man inherits his whole complex nature, body and soul, from 
his parents. The theory of evolution is consistent with either 
doctrine. Without any logical contradiction the Christian 
evolutionist can maintain that, in the case of every human being 
from the earliest to the latest generation, a spirit was created 
when a suitable body had been evolved. Yet it cannot be 
doubted that the theory of traducianism is more in harmony 
with the general tendency of evolutionary thought. While 
creationism requires a sharply dualistic view of human nature, 
the tendency of traducianism is towards a monistic view. The 
study of physiology and of the modern psychology certainly 
tends towards monism. The monistic theory does not contra- 
dict any essential truth of ethics or of Christian theology. If 
the monist confesses that he cannot shape a clear and definite 
picture of the life which he hopes for beyond the mystery of 
death, the dualist must in frankness make the same confession. 

The acceptance of the theory of evolution brings no new 
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difficulties in the interpretation of the Mosaic narratives of 
creation. The so-called Priestly narrative, which appears in 
Genesis i. | to ii. 3, is not consistent with the so-called Jahvistic 
narrative in Genesis ii. 4-25, if those narratives are regarded as 
literal history. No Christian geologist any longer attaches sig- 
nificance to the chronological “days” of the first-named nar- 
rative. The first chapter of Genesis is a sublime psalm in which 
God is celebrated as the Creator of all things, the “days” being 
merely poetic imagery. The second chapter is an allegory in 
which God is set forth as the providential establisher of human 
society and civilization. Neither implies any contradiction of 
scientific beliefs. 

The view that the theory of evolution is atheistic has arisen 
from a false philosophy of the relation between God and the 
universe. Nature has been conceived of as a self-supporting 
system, with self-enforcing laws, subject to modification by oc- 
casional divine interposition. This false philosophy recognizes 
no divine activity in the operations of nature, finding a mani- 
festation of God only in the supernatural—the miraculous. God 
is seen only in the supposed “gaps” in the continuity of nature. 
‘God made me so big,” said a precocious boy, measuring on his 
arm what he supposed to have been his infant stature, “and I 
grew the rest myself.” Every advance of science that has 
extended the domain of natural law into some territory formerly 
held as belonging to the supernatural has accordingly been de- 
nounced as atheistic. In pre-Darwinian days a theological op- 
ponent of the nebular theory declared that the heavens were 
made “by the word of the Lord and not by the law of gravi- 
tation”. The theologian had not learned that a law of nature 
is “the word of the Lord”. 

A true philosophy must recognize the immanence of God and 
His immediate efficiency in all natural processes. “In Him we 
live and move and have our being.” Apart from the continuous 
energy of the divine will nature has no existence. Natural 
laws are only statements of the habitual order of the divine 
action. God is no less the Creator of all things if the creative 
fiat has manifested itself through a long series of evolutionary 
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changes. The doctrine of evolution simply extends, in our 
conception, the scope of natural law. And if natural law is the 
expression of the order and method of divine will there is surely 
nothing atheistic in such extension. 

Christian theology need not hesitate to accept that conception 
of universal and eternal evolution which seems to be the obvious 
and inevitable goal of scientific thought. Translated into 
theological language, that is simply the conception of Deity eter- 
nally immanent in an eternal universe. Theology may grate- 
fully accept deliverance from the notion of an intelligent and 
benevolent God subsisting from eternity in solitude and idleness 
before He chose to create a universe. Thus we recognize a 
deeper and sublimer meaning in the words of Jesus, “My Father 
worketh even until now.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
OF RELIGION 


When the scientific method is applied to the study of the activity of the human 
mind, the conclusions form the science of psychology. Within the past genera- 
tion significant results have been obtained, especially in their bearing on religion. 
ITH the closing years of the last century came the 
beginnings of a scientific psychology of religion. The 
movement arose within Christian circles, and it was 
inspired at the outset by religious difficulties, particularly ado- 
lescent difficulties that center upon the conversion-experience as 
it is cultivated among certain Protestant denominations. The 
main purposes at the outset were to describe the whole course of 
typical experiences, to discriminate individual variations and 
trace them to their temperamental or other roots, to compare 
conversion and nurture, to relate the religious growth of the in- 
dividual to growth in general, and to obtain insight into the 
religious nature of man. But the scope of the interest rapidly 
widened. Mystical experiences were subjected to analysis, 
largely for the sake of testing the validity of mystical intuitions. 
In order to determine the religious nature of man researches 
were made into the early forms of religion in the race and into 
the relation of religion to culture generally. The study of 
founders and revealers of particular faiths was included, also 
of such conditioning features as the economic, the domestic, and 
the political organization. 
Anthropology has become a prime factor in the psychology 
of religion. The old query whether any tribe is destitute of 
religion has been generally superseded by interest in the factors 


and types of early thought and conduct, that is to say in the 
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“becoming” of religion. The chief direct relation between such 
research and Christian theology concerns less the abandoned 
theory of a primeval revelation than the view, as ancient as 
Tertullian, that the structure of the mind bears a divine impress 
or “image” of God. Religion emerges within, not apart from, 
the welter of motives and the largely illusory thoughts involved 
in food-getting, fighting, and sex relations. 

“Social” means two things—something experienced or prac- 
tised by a group, and something directed towards the well- 
being of a group. In the former sense religion is everywhere 
predominantly social, and to a large degree it tends to be social 
in the second sense also. The social interpretation of Chris- 
tianity that has been taking root in recent years may be regarded 
as a restoration rather than an innovation. 


I 


Philosophy has, on the whole, represented religion as a set 
of ideas or insights that control the motives of men. But 
psychology tends to reverse this order, taking motives for 
granted (as rooted in original nature), and asking how they 
work themselves out in both conduct and thought. Thinking 
takes place chiefly when there are problems that demand solu- 
tion. What problems, then, has religious thinking attacked, 
and why do these problems seem to be important? This point 
of view brings religion into the closest relation to the funda- 
mental and persistent wants of men, and it exhibits the varieties 
of religion as rooted for the most part in differences of wants. 
This general tendency in the psychology of religion fits in with 
a tendency, arising independently in modern Protestantism, to 
emphasize life more than dogma. The question of the truth of 
religious beliefs is not pushed aside or even rendered unimpor- 
tant, but light is thrown upon specific beliefs and upon the 
functions performed by beliefs. 

Religion, it is generally agreed, does not spring from a par- 
ticular instinct nor from any other particular constituent of 
human nature. If a single place in the inventory of man is to 
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be assigned to religion, probably “the sentiments” is the most 
appropriate class. A sentiment is neither an instinct nor an 
emotion as such, but a complex in which emotions and impulses 
gather round some at least supposed object or objects. Impul- 
sive, emotional, intellectual, and volitional aspects are all in- 
cluded, but the intellectual aspect is not necessarily basic. On 
the other hand, religion is not mere impulse or emotion, but also 
volition. The bearing of this point upon doctrines of revelation 
is obvious. There appears to be no way in which conceptual 
knowledge could found or control a religion; it is more nearly 
true that religion is the only possible source of religious con- 
cepts. This accounts for the growth of the notion that the 
historic revelation of God is to be found in the total experience 
of prophets and revealers, and in the social situations giving 
this experience its character. But this, again, leads on to the 
_ view that religion and whatever realities it touches are con- 
tinuous with the total demand-and-supply of human wants. 

It now appears that religion is not a self-sustaining, self- 
perpetuating interest which merely runs alongside other inter- 
ests, and that it has no history of its own which merely parallels 
the history of political, economic, and other social institutions. 
In its earlier stages it is an undifferentiated part of food-getting, 
fighting, the domestic life, and the social order generally. Even 
when the “sacred” and the “secular” acquire distinct organs, as 
in the founding of a priesthood or in the separation of the 
Church from the State, there is infiltration in both directions. 
The religious consciousness commonly sustains the purposes and 
standards of the existing political, economic, and domestic order, 
even when superior spirituality is ascribed to private piety or 
to the ascetic or monastic life. 

The individual’s internally realized reconciliation with God, 
stressed by Protestants, as a rule reinforces the conventional 
social standards of the time—with respect to race relations, 
social classes, war, political organization, wealth, and economic 
motives. On the other hand, prophetic spirits derive their 
impetus in no small measure from contact with secular 
affairs,—as the condition of the poor, the woes of war, etc.,— 
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and at first they meet, with great regularity, the combined 
oppositions of the religious and the secular powers of their 
day. ‘These considerations, which are both historical and psy- 
chological, throw light upon the increasingly acute problem 
of the function of the ministry and of the Church. The 
question, whether the Church and its ministers shall assume 
general social functions or whether they shall rather restrict 
their ministrations to the spiritual, is hardly to the point. For 
the distinction does not work in practice. The only relevant 
question is, what sort of social function shall be deliberately 
accepted, and what sort shall be intrusted to other institutions, 
or to drift, and to imitation. 


II 


Conversion, psychologically considered, is a more or less pro- 
found experience of strain-and-release in which emotional fac- 
tors are likely to be predominant, but in which a new direction 
may be given likewise to conduct and to thought. The strains 
in question do not always acquire their intensity from con- 
templation of the enormity of sins actually committed, but often 
from psycho-physical conditions, most of all from conditions 
frequently attending the adolescent change. And the sense of 
sinfulness is evoked in part by the evangelistic agencies which 
offer release. Both the religious interpretation and the release 
that evangelism brings are induced in one or another form 
chiefly by means of social suggestion. Under a different set of 
suggestions through childhood and youth, it is common for in- 
dividuals to attain to firm Christian character without passing 
through any recognizable crisis-experience. Moreover wider 
studies of conversion show that it is not an exclusively religious 
phenomenon. There are instances of counter-conversion (away 
from a religion) and of various other sudden reversals of atti- 
tude and of likes and dislikes. 

The development of certain parts of social psychology has 
given precision to views of mass-action under religious excite- 
ment. The psychology of the crowd exhibits the processes 
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whereby inhibitions are suppressed, so that the individual is 
ready for acts practically impossible for him in isolation; it 
exhibits likewise the ways in which leaders dominate crowds. 
Under crowd-conditions, the distinctions which reflective 
thought would make are unrecognized. 

Consequently conduct may variously gravitate in one of the 
following directions: 

1. The broadly recognized standards of the common moral- 
ity, so that revivals commonly reinforce conventional standards 
for the time being or until reaction from the excitement sets in. 

2. The prejudices and the partisanships of the group or of 
its leader, so that, for example, intense denominational intoler- 
ance may appear for a time. 

3. Intensity of untempered instinct-action, with its emotions, 
and sometimes with its ruthlessness. 

4. Occasionally the arousal of lust, and now and then auto- 
matic seizures (trance, “the jerks”, etc.), which may become 
epidemic. 

Great revivalists have not seldom displayed remarkable com- 
mand of the technique of crowd-suggestion. In some of the 
later American movements there has appeared a sort of psycho- 
logical business management of whole communities which could 
scarcely be more skilful if it were a deliberate application of 
psychology. It may be noted that the terms revival and con- 
version are lacking in precision and sometimes serve to cover 
almost any sort of religious advance. 

Studies in mental hygiene and therapeutics by psychologists 
and physicians have made it possible to demonstrate entire 
continuity between scientific control in this field and the control 
which has been manifested sporadically by religion, in the course 
of its history. Healing through relics, shrines, anointings, the 
touch of a hand; through word of command, as in exorcism; 
through prayer, the meditative affirmation that only good exists 
(as in Christian Science) ; and through self-suggestion (as in 
New Thought)—healing by all these processes presents a single 
general picture. On the whole, it is a picture of nervous strains 
relieved by redirection of attention and the reorganization of 
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purposes and emotions, sometimes sudden, sometimes gradual by 
the “re-education of the will”. 

At present, largely under the influence of the psychoanalytic 
movement, there is a growing recognition of the prevalence of 
the strains called neuroses, with their accompanying multiform 
disabilities. A conviction is spreading that they are caused to 
a great degree by experiences in the period of growth, from 
early childhood on, especially by the suppression of natural im- 
pulses through the conventions of society—its taboos, its refusals 
to explain or be frank, and its failure to provide wholesome 
activities. 

It even appears that religion itself has had no small part 
in producing these suppressions; that in many instances the 
“sick souls” to whom spiritual ministry is offered have been 
made sick by this very agency; and that Church leaders have 
not understood the need of substitute and sublimating activities. 
In the confessional, however, wherever it exists—whether in 
Protestantism or Catholicism—strains are relieved by a process 
closely related to the psychoanalytic. Indeed several Eng- 
lish clergymen advocate the deliberate use in the confessional 
of psychoanalytic technique. It is not unlikely that religious 
education will assume some responsibility for preventing 
psychic strains by adopting a wiser treatment not only of sex, 
but also of children’s fear and other emotional experiences. 

There is an extensive group of physical seizures—shaking, 
falling, involuntary cries, involuntary speech, involuntary writ- 
ing—that have been interpreted in Christian tradition as in- 
stances of “possession”, either divine or demoniac. These auto- 
matic acts are proved to be, on the whole, the outworking of 
ideas and of emotional drives peculiar to the subject himself in 
the same sense as the ideas and drives of ordinary conduct. Such 
phenomena are spread by imitation; they are modified by spe- 
cific suggestions; their meaning reflects the thought in which 
they arise (thus the divinity or the demon varies from religion 
to religion, though the phenomena are substantially the same) ; 
they form a continuous series: on the one hand, with auto- 
matisms deliberately produced (as by hypnosis), and on the 
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other hand, with morbidities unrelated to religion or to sup- 
posed supernormal beings or powers. 

In the minds of some competent psychologists there remains 
a question as to how certain psychical phenomena, particularly 
the contents of the automatic writing of some mediums, are 
produced. The possibility is not excluded that a discarnate 
spirit or a divine being may act through a human physical organ- 
ism in a manner not yet analyzable; but if so, this phenomenon 
would not contradict our general analysis. 

Under “inspiration” it is convenient to include, on the one 
hand, voices and visions that ostensibly convey divine messages 
by means of the sense, and on the other hand, ideas and ethical 
impressions apparently communicated to a person rather than 
achieved by the ordinary use of his mental powers. In respect 
to both it is necessary to distinguish between the value of that 
which seems to be interjected into the mind, and the actual pro- 
cess of this apparent interjection. There is, of course, a pre- 
sumption in favor of the products of normal as against abnormal 
mental processes. Still, the presumption is not final; each 
instance has to be weighed by itself. 

Considered simply as processes, without reference to their 
value, the visions and voices now in question have to be classified 
as hallucinations; that is, their sensory quality is bestowed by 
brain excitement rather than by a stimulation of the sense organs. 
Similarly, inspirations that take the form of more or less un- 
expected ideas or ethical impressions are found, like parallel 
poetic or musical inspirations, to depend upon previous experi- 
ences and previous thinking, and to spring up in the same general 
manner as other fresh thoughts, convictions, and artistic crea- 
tions. Inspirations have the background of a person’s historical 
environment, and often the foreground of his observation and 
reflection, or of his ethical or emotional life. This is true of 
Isaiah, Amos, and Hosea, as it is of Buddha and Mohammed. 
Conventionality and originality mingle, as they do in ordinary 
thought and conduct. The subconscious factor, which mingles 
with the conscious, adds nothing to the objectivity of the content. 
Rather, the content derives its proper authority, as Paul clearly 
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points out in First Thessalonians (“Quench not the spirit, de- 
spise not prophesyings; prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good”) not from the way by which it gets into the mind, but 
from its inherent value. There may indeed be experts in spir- 
itual things, but each of them, like any composer of music, is 
part and parcel of the historical movement within which he 
appears. 

To the popular question whether ‘objective’ effects are 
wrought by prayer otherwise than through the person who 
prays, the usual reply is that any evidence for telepathy tends 
to make credible the working of effects at a distance through 
prayer without any conscious intermediation of the one who 
prays. The question of fact here appears to require scientifically 
controlled experiment rather than the amassing of coincidences. 
Psychologists have been more interested in the well-recognized 
fact of psychic reinforcement through prayer, and in the sense 
of communion with another who is not sensibly present. The 
history of prayer reveals many forms; they reach all the way 
from spells and incantations in the interest of an incidental 
desire, to the transcending of all self-centered desires in a com- 
plete “surrender to the will of God”. Through this entire 
range, conscious relating of oneself with a stronger other 
self has wrought what William James calls “sthenic”, or energy- 
evolving, effects. The warrior’s courage has been augmented; 
nervous tensions have been reduced, and various physical func- 
tions have been thereby improved; the supplanting of excite- 
ment by calm has made insight easier, so that problems of 
many kinds have been solved through prayer; the calming of 
clamorous individual desires has given the older, deeper, and 
socially approved modes of conduct opportunity to assert them- 
selves. On the other hand, the same calm and clarity have en- 
abled individuals of the prophetic type to judge and challenge 
social standards in the light of ideals or the will of God, and 
to experience a sense of triumph even when persecution unto 
death followed; through prayer sufferers of many sorts have 
found strength to bear their ills with good cheer, and even to 
rejoice in suffering because it has revealed to them new depths 
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of divine goodness; through prayer temptations have been mas- 
tered, bad habits broken, and divided selves have been unified 
and rendered efficient. Into the working of such effects there 
enters a complex of factors, as: relaxation of muscles; reduc- 
tion of distracting sense-stimuli; reinstatement of memories; 
fixing of attention upon some organizing idea; reflective 
thought; auto-suggestion of ideal good. 

The prominence of suggestion in prayer has no particular 
bearing upon the question whether a divine being is really 
present and operative or not. For inasmuch as suggestion is 
a part process in all the influence of ideas upon conduct, it is 
neutral as to truth. There is nothing in the psychology of sug- 
gestion to exclude the notion that auto-suggestion by the devotee 
may be a method of self-revelation of an actually present divine 
being. 

The highly individual and deeply internal character which 
prayer sometimes attains raises the question whether its own 
direct testimony to the presence of God must not be taken as 
final evidence. This problem is the same as that raised by 
inspirations. Throughout its history prayer is related to chang- 
ing conceptions of God. The Christian’s awareness of the 
Christian God is causally related to the historical origin and 
growth of this view of the divine nature. The sense of com- 
munion with such a God arises through contemplation upon 
this specific level. It does not appear that any person ever 
comes into a merely individual realization of God, an isolated 
“T-and-Thou” relation, with no social-historical fringe; the 
general psychology of selfhood seems fo exclude such a thing, 
and the examination of specific prayer-experiences yields no 
evidence for it. Some mystics assert that an individual may be 
utterly alone with God (that is, become completely free from 
the influence of other human beings and from the influence of 
one’s own past). But psychology, though it recognizes an 
incommunicable uniqueness in every individual (in religious 
experience and all other experience), and also the possibility of 
genuine discovery in and through prayer, holds that in no 
experience whatever does the individual become completely 
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isolated from the social medium in which he arises and has his 
being. 


III 


The possibility of analyzing the experiences of Jesus is bound 
up with the ability of New Testament criticism to draw an his- 
torical portrait and to establish particular utterances and events 
as actual occurrences. The easy-going re-statement of the doc- 
trine of the person of Jesus that ascribes his awareness of him- 
self as divine to the subconscious stratum of his mind is too 
simple and speculative. Yet our general knowledge of con- 
version, mental healing, inspirations, and psychical phenomena 
interpreted as possession throws light upon many items in the 
Gospels, and it thus narrows the range of our remaining prob- 
lems. A genuine psychological approach is possible in respect 
to accounts of demon-possession, exorcism, certain healings, and 
the experience of visions and voices. ‘This approach is valid 
whether a given account represents a fact in Jesus’ own life, or 
an interpretation of him drawn by others from their own ex- 
periences and from the views of such things current at the time. 

But there remains the major problem of the nature, the origin, 
and the development of Jesus’ messianic consciousness. Here 
the paucity, and the psychologically uncritical character, of 
the data render exceedingly difficult, perhaps impossible, any 
strictly psychological account. This is not the place to discuss 
the extensive literature that expresses primarily the religious 
and theological appreciation of Jesus’ self-consciousness. It 
will, however, be appropriate to mention two recent attempts 
to construe the matter psychologically. They not only fill 
the historical gaps by speculation, but they guide this spec- 
ulation itself by general theories that are far from being 
axiomatic among psychologists. One of these attempts, G. S. 
Hall’s “Jesus the Christ in the Light of Psychology”, makes 
Jesus’ career turn upon his supposed realization of a supposed 
cosmic truth, namely that God is not objectively existent, but 
is the “inmost subjectivity of man, individual and racial”, or 
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the “racial soul”. This appears to be scarcely more psycho- 
logical than are the frankly theological appreciations of Jesus. 
The other attempt at a psychological construction—G. Berguer’s 
“Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus from the Psychological and 
Psychoanalytic Point of View’—in substance constitutes a 
psychoanalysis of Jesus upon the basis of our meager records. 
The incident of the boy Jesus in the temple, the baptism, the 
temptation, the consciousness of the Father, the readiness to die 
—all lend themselves rather readily to this enterprise. If the 
results are to be accepted as valid, however, we must first 
ascribe a particular historical actuality to each of the events in 
question, and in addition we must accept certain contested gen- 
eral points of view that characterize psychoanalysis. 


IV 


The swing towards dynamic conceptions of religion gives a 
new setting to the problem of how to explain the division of 
men into different religions and different sects within religions. 
The former custom of stating these differences in terms of 
contrasting theologies is certainly inadequate. In the first place, 
the theologies themselves have to be accounted for. Thinking 
does not create itself in a vacuum; it occurs because there is 
a motive for thinking, as a problem to be solved, some desired 
good to be secured, and so on. The direction that thought 
takes is determined in part by that which commands attention 
in specific situations, and what commands attention is deter- 
mined both by outward circumstances and by inner drives. In 
the second place, the differences between religions and between 
sects include acts and experiences, as in worship, that cannot 
be mere applications of antecedent theologies. 

The religions of the world have acquired their diverse char- 
acters from such factors of experience as climatic conditions, 
economic development, social and political organization, a 
complex of general cultural influences (science, philosophy, 
the intermingling of peoples, the institutionalizing of religion, 
etc.), and the influence of individual leaders. Is the basis of 
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sectarian differences within Christianity similarly broad and 
diverse? This question is of considerable importance at the 
present moment because of prevalent aspirations after Christian 
unity. The suggestion that Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, and Unitarians are kept apart by temperamental 
differences may have in it a grain of—not yet demonstrated— 
truth, but surely not more than a grain. For differences within 
each denomination are about as marked as differences between 
denominations. It is a common remark that in Protestantism 
at the present time there is less vital unity within a denomina- 
tion than there is between sympathetic elements in different 
denominations. ‘The changes which time works must also be 
taken into account. Not only does belief move on even though 
the words of the confessions of faith remain the same, but the 
type and tone of piety do not remain fixed. They are obvi- 
ously under the influence of general conditions of life as well 
as tradition, the specific leadership of individuals, and—pos- 
sibly—innate differences. 

The problem of differences within Protestantism is scarcely 
separable from that of the contrast between Protestantism and 
Catholicism. What are the satisfactions won by loyalty to a 
sacramentalist and sacerdotal system? After all possible allow- 
ance has been made for sacerdotal control of religious educa- 
tion as an explanation, the fact remains that this control is not 
irksome to the people who experience it. Within human nature 
there is provision for satisfaction in mastering and controlling 
and likewise in being mastered and controlled. Both imperial- 
istic and democratic tendencies are native within religion, and 
either may become organized and controlling within a group 
or within an individual. God may have the place in experience 
of either an overmastering determiner of destiny or of an in- 
spirer of self-determination. 

The relation of economic and social status to religious affili- 
ation has begun to attract attention. As early Christianity was 
peculiarly attractive to Roman freedmen, so, at various histori- 
cal junctures, depressed or less privileged elements of the popu- 
lation have rallied to one or another type of compensatory or 
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hope-inspiring piety. Meanwhile the more privileged classes 
have tended to worship in a manner more satisfactory to them- 
selves. That such differences affect religious groupings in our 
own day there is no reason to doubt. But social and economic 
affiliation is only one factor. Religious loyalties pass on from 
parents to children by sheer imitation; the first religious insti- 
tution to touch an individual pre-empts his attention and creates 
a loyalty that does not represent a real choice between alterna- 
tive denominations. Individuals thus become conformed, even 
in type of emotional experience, to the denomination with which 
they happen to be associated; opportunity is offered for old 
divisions to perpetuate themselves even though no necessary 
or deeply vital ground for them remains; in short, sectarianism 
is, on the whole, control of life by institutions rather than con- 
trol of institutions by life. 


CHAPTER IX 


CHRISTIAN FAITH IN THE LIGHT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


As in the case of the other sciences the limits as well as the achievements of 

psychological research should be borne in mind. In particular the mechanistic 

view of the intellect is due to the presuppositions of a method which excludes 

the self because its investigations have to do with questions which do not 

concern the self. The emphasis which psychology, like philosophy and like 

ethics, is laying increasingly on the concept of personality is of the greatest 
value to Christian thought. 

CIENTIFIC certitude concerning particular facts is 
more easily attained than agreement concerning the gen- 
eral subject-matter or the inclusive principles of the very 

sciences that investigate these facts. Biology is more certain 
of the course of embryological development in mammals than 
it is concerning the difference between living and non-living 
matter. So, too, general psychology is more firm in what it 
has to say about sense-perception than in what it has to say 
about the nature of mind. It is not anomalous, therefore, that 
the psychology of religion, which is still in its infancy, should 
present a variety of views concerning the general nature of 
religion and its place in the total mental economy. These 
differing views are not in every instance antagonistic to one 
another, for they sometimes represent an angle of approach 
or a method of organization as well as a body of fact. ‘The 
time is growing ripe for a comprehensive re-analysis of the 
vital elements of several, and possibly all, of the existing views. 
Meanwhile, the nature of any particular religion, as Christian- 
ity, will come more precisely to light from a survey of the in- 
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I 


Poets and mystics who have regarded religion as founded in 
a special kind of apprehension called intuitive receive rela- 
tively little confirmation from psychologists. But William 
James speculated upon the likelihood that the subconscious was 
an avenue of communication with reality of a superior order. 
Professor E. D. Starbuck raises the question whether what is 
commonly called feeling may not be a form of cognitive ex- 
perience. Professor William Hocking, of Harvard, maintains 
that mystical worship is a return from fragmentary ideas to the 
whole-idea, and that this is true objectivity. These ideas will 
serve to indicate a type of position that is more philosophic 
than psychological, yet psychological also. The content of the 
intuition which is thus alleged is very general—a little more 
than a “beyond” that is satisfying. But Rudolph Otto in “The 
Idea of the Holy” maintains at length that from the lowest 
primitive life to the highest cultural levels there occurs a direct 
and growing apprehension of a non-rational real, “the numi- 
nous” or supernatural, the culmination of which is experienced 
in the Christian’s reconciliation with God through atone- 
ment. 

Some psychologists conceive religion as an endeavor to obtain 
the goods of life through superior beings who can be influenced 
by man. These theories do not affirm (or necessarily deny) 
any special sort of apprehension; nor do they make belief the 
primary mark, though it is present. Belief appears, rather, as 
a phase of effort at adjustment to the conditions of life. James 
Henry Leuba finds the mark of religion in attempts to influence 
superior beings by psychical processes such as persuasion. It 
is a particular way of endeavoring to get what we want. W. K. 
Wright conceives religion as involving specific acts, as sacri- 
fice and prayer, directed toward the conservation of socially 
recognized values by the assumed influencing of some superior 
being towards whom a feeling of dependence is experienced. 
James B. Pratt, similarly, makes religion a social attitude of a 
serious sort; but such an attitude is for him religious only when 
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it is directed towards some power conceived to be “the de- 
terminer of destiny”. From theological and popular views of 
religion as something that has to do with God; these writers and 
others who might be mentioned retain as a precipitate the more 
general notion of superior beings as objects of belief. But they 
add a practical note: religion is act or attitude; it represents 
wants; it seeks to realize values which men feel from their 
own human point of view; it is a process of adjustment. 

Emile Durkheim, accepting “the sacred” as the mark of 

religion, finds that the sacred is nothing other than “the con- 
centrated expression of the whole collective life”, and that the 
“soul of religion” is “the idea of society”. I. King and E. S. 
Ames present similar views. For Ames religion is ‘the con- 
sciousness of the highest social values”. ‘These values are the 
meanings variously expressed in ceremonies and beliefs. With 
Durkheim, divine beings are simply symbols of social unity; 
with Ames, they appear to be the reality of social unities. 
Views of this type have this in common, that they identify the 
basic motives of religion with the basic motives of human 
society. 
' Harold Ho6ffding started the notion that religion has to do 
with the ‘conservation of values’, which he called the ‘axiom 
of religion”. This is akin to the types of thought already noted 
which find the dynamic or spring of religion in wants felt in 
the ordinary processes of life—that is, wants not necessarily 
waiting for an antecedent apprehension of a superior order of 
being. G. A. Coe generalizes this relation of religion to wants, 
finding its most significant mark in its effort after complete- 
ness, unity, and conservation of values. This involves inter- 
play and conflict of valuations, general precedence of social 
values, and religious intensity at the points where values are 
threatened and at the points where new values emerge. Divine 
beings reflect the actual and the desired organization of human 
life. The question of their real existence is a part of the gen- 
eral question of the relation of valuation to the apprehension of 
the real. 

Religion is conceived by some writers as the reconciliation 
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of personality with itself. Life has to be lived to a consider- 
able extent in specific activities expressing the self in only frag- 
mentary ways and thereby estranging the self from itself; but 
selfhood requires also a central and unifying type of experi- 
ence. This occurs, according to Hocking, in worship, when 
is experienced at once the real self and the real object of its 
devotion, which is the inclusive being of idealistic metaphysics. 
George M. Stratton points out the note of opposition or con- 
tradiction within life, as a whole, and even within the religions 
themselves; and he conceives of religion, on the whole, as man’s 
effort after a real and reconciling “best”. The conception of 
either writer, but especially Stratton’s, is closely related to the 
conception of religion as an inclusive organization of values. 

“Compensation-reaction” is a term for various self-supple- 
menting processes, as when a man ministers to his own self- 
esteem by identifying himself with honored ancestors or with 
a desired future. P. Janet regards religion as such a supple- 
mentation of our social stimuli through an imaginary alliance 
and friendship with spirits, a supplementation which will be 
dissipated as belief in spirit decays. Professor E. G. Spaulding 
likewise treats faith in God as in origin a compensation-reaction, 
but he points out that truth does not depend upon origin and 
that values are a realm of truth. 

Psychoanalysts of the various schools represent religion as 
a wish-world in which symbolical beings (such as the gods of 
mythology and theology), and human reactions to them, give 
vent to thwarted desires—particularly desires thwarted by 
social conventions. Thus sex-suppressions revenge themselves 
in the plethora of sex in mythology (which includes many 
furtive symbols), and repressions of the ego find compensation 
in imaginary beings of power, beauty, and the like. Adolescent 
conversion-experiences and the raptures of mystics are looked 
upon as indirect ways of relieving strains produced by sex 
instinct to which is denied direct gratification. 

The currents of psychological thought that have been. enu- 
merated concern religion as such, but particularly—in some in- 
stances—as it reveals itself in its higher forms. In the light 
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of these psychological approaches, the totality of Christian 
beliefs, aspirations, and practices appears in a setting which is 
different from that which general Christian tradition has given 
them. For we are invited to see in each item the play of great 
basic drives of human nature. Religious beliefs represent re- 
ligious motivations, not merely links in a logical chain and not 
merely incidents of a particular historical situation. What- 
ever difficulties this point of view may entail, there can be little 
doubt that it is an achievement that will last. What religion is 
and what it signifies must be learned by inspecting the dynamic 
factors of human conduct. In this regard much has yet to be 
done not only in the psychology of religion, but in psychology 
generally; for dynamic psychology is still in a somewhat 
rudimentary stage. 


II 


If we attempt a dynamic approach to the Christian religion, 
asking what are the basic drives that appear in it, what are the 
issues or conflicts which it endeavors to resolve, and what are 
the values that it makes supreme, then we shall receive no un- 
contested reply; and it may become necessary to admit that the 
term Christianity covers unreconciled elements or types of 
experience. Certainly the depreciation of human nature which 
is presented in the extreme doctrine of helpless depravity is too 
narrow. Curiously enough, it plays most readily into the hands 
of the psychoanalytic theory of religion, the theory least likely 
to be acceptable to the Christian consciousness. In general, too, 
it must be said that, whatever constitutes the “Good News”, 
Christians assume that human nature is capable of responding 
to it with desire. If this desire is infused by divine grace, as 
theology has asserted, then grace itself is a part of human nature 
dynamically understood. 

In practically any exposition of the Christian approach to 
men the following factors will be present, however they be re- 
lated to one another: 

In general, the area of interest is ethical, which is the same as 
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saying that the predominant concern is persons and their rela- 
tions to one another. This ethical interest is attributed to God 
as His character. To personality, as such, infinite value is at- 
tributed; and because God thus regards men, unreserved trust- 
ing love towards Him is encouraged. Put into action this 
principle means not only reverence for persons but also active 
good will and the organization thereof, or the Reign of God. 
The Reign of God is resisted both by narrow and selfish im- 
pulses native to every individual and by the customs of men 
and of societies; hence sin is a power to be overcome in the 
heart as well as in social and institutional life. The power 
which overcomes sin has been called “the expulsive power of 
a new affection”; that is, evil is rebuked and conquered by 
the inherent attractiveness of the life that is in God as he is 
manifested in Jesus, in the Church, and in all noble affection, 
and by the inherent ugliness of unloving conduct and its results. 

If this approximately identifies the elements of the problem, 
then the predominant drives in the Christian religion are the 
urge towards the organization of experiences that we call per- 
sonality, and the urge towards the harmonious organization of 
persons or, to use Josiah Royce’s phrase, ‘the beloved com- 
munity”. Here the urge towards God, expressing itself in 
loving reverence and trust, is entirely continuous with the urge 
towards personality and towards society. It follows that the 
general views of religion which most nearly represent the dy- 
namics of Christianity are those which lay the greatest stress 
upon social consciousness, the organizing of values, and the 
reconciliation of personality with itself. At the same time, 
there is nothing here to contradict either the view that religion 
rests upon a special kind of apprehension or that belief in God 
is of the essence of religion. The notion that religion is simply 
a reinforcement of our powers through reliance upon merely 
imaginary beings is, of course, repugnant to Christianity; for 
its urge is not towards the quiescence but the expansion of per- 
sonality, and here it finds supreme reality. The tendency of 
psychoanalysis, particularly of the Freudian type, to assume 
that the most sensual and the most selfish motives are the 
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exclusively basic ones, though this is in harmony with the doc- 
trine of total depravity, is irreconcilable with the view of the 
dynamics of Christianity just outlined. It is not impossible, 
however, that broader interpretations of the /ibido, already 
initiated by Charles Jung, will develop until they fully include 
the ethically idealistic drives upon which Christianity relies. 

On the whole, the movement of thought now under discussion 
represents religion as the focal point of purposeful living, an 
awareness of the profoundest issues and values, and a wrestling 
with the profoundest difficulties. But the tracing of religion 
to native drives is not altogether free from ambiguity. The 
whole psychology of native drives (instincts and impulses) is to- 
day in flux—indeed in dispute. Not only is it difficult to make 
an inventory of our unlearned readinesses, but the relation of 
drives to stimuli is in question. To what extent does environ- 
ment itself produce the particular wants that now dominate 
us? Are the instincts the only basis for valuation, or does self. 
consciousness introduce a new basis? In any case, does a drive 
of any sort get into action unless an appropriate stimulus 
is experienced? Does not the religious craving as a whole 
bespeak an objective religious apprehension?e A child never 
has an appetite for sweets until sweets have been placed in its 
mouth. 

Writers already referred to who make of religion merely an 
excursion of the imagination do not derive this “merely” of 
theirs from their psychological analysis. In the background 
of it is an assumed valuation of life and an assumed meta- 
physical position. Partly because this background is left ob- 
scure by some psychologists, partly because the onward sweep 
of science in general has focussed attention upon particular 
sets of interests rather than inclusive valuational and meta- 
physical problems, and partly because too much has been ex- 
pected from psychology, the psychologizing of religion has 
seemed to many to reduce it to mere subjectivity. When we 
trace religion to drives, interests, values, the expression of man 
himself, then the question is raised whether all religious be- 
liefs whatsoever are not composed of the tissues of human wishes 
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or of human mental structure projected outwards. Are not 
the gods simply magnified shadows of men, and is any salva- 
tion really experienced except some internal smoothing out of 
conflicts or reinforcing of desires? If the psychology of re- 
ligion were to be generally diffused and believed, would it not 
make an end of religione At least, would there be anything 
left except a certain esthetic fragrance of fictitious ideals? 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that this difficulty 
inheres in any peculiar or exclusive way in the psychology of 
religion. Rather, the application of psychological methods to 
the study of religion makes vividly manifest a problematic 
aspect of psychology as a whole. What lies at the outer edge 
of mentality in any of its forms or functions? What is the 
energy that is manifested in mental events? What is the subject- 
matter of psychology—what is it all about? 


III 


The problem is twofold. In what particular experiences or 
mental processes, if any, does analysis bring us face to face with 
a “more” or a “beyond” that is identifiable as spiritual or super- 
physical being? And—the first question of all—does psy- 
chology as such deal with spiritual being, or does it, perhaps, 
render any such notion superfluous? A small minority of repu- 
table psychologists are hospitable to the notion that mental 
process brings us in sight of a spiritual “beyond”. 

Since the contents and the processes of the subconscious can- 
not be observed, but only inferred from their influence upon 
consciousness and upon bodily functions and movements, this 
field invites to speculation and to emotional adherence to the 
products of speculation and of guessing. Hasty generaliza- 
tions have infested the religious world and popular thought 
at large in recent years, some of them professing to offer scien- 
tific confirmation for various Christian doctrines, but mistak- 
ing the conditions necessary to any rational confirmation. The 
fact that something reaches consciousness by way of the sub- 
conscious—perhaps with emotional accompaniments—proves 
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nothing as to its source or as to its truth. The content of the 
subconscious seems to be composed preponderantly of residues 
of former conscious experiences; hence, as a rule, its deliver- 
ances are reproductions. But it sometimes includes also dim or 
nascent perceptions and sometimes fresh organizations of ideas, 
so that “uprushes” from it may include discovery and origi- 
nality. Psychoanalysts hold that what they call “the uncon- 
scious” produces in addition symbols, such as myths, of conscious 
experiences or desires that have been “put out of mind”. 

The subconscious has no especial claim to wisdom, for its 
products are most uneven in value. Its products are usually 
conventional, commonplace, and disconnected, sometimes hal- 
lucinatory. The emotional ripening that springs into conscious- 
ness as religious conversion occurs in the subconscious; but 
irrational likes, dislikes, fears, and emotional twists spring from 
the same region. All alike have to be tested as to their truth 
and value by processes which are not subconscious but critical. 

At two points the researches fostered by the two societies for 
psychical research, the English and the American, have yielded 
evidence, impressive to some psychologists, that insight beyond 
the ordinary may be mediated by the subconscious. The first 
of these points consists of experiments with respect to telepathy, 
that is, the hypothesis that minds may affect one another other- 
wise than through the known channels of sense. The second 
concerns certain phenomena of mediumship, particularly “cross 
correspondences”, which appear to be most easily explained as 
the influence of discarnate minds. If both telepathy and spirit 
communication should be finally established, what bearing 
would they have upon the validity of religion? Telepathy 
would apparently have little bearing, since the nature of mind 
and its relation to matter would still be a question. In all 
probability connection between minds would be sought in the 
vibrations of some physical medium. But if communication 
with discarnate spirits should be established, this discovery 
would probably put an end to the common assumption of the de- 
pendence of mind upon brain, and it would strengthen the 
belief in personal immortality. In view of the rather tenuous 
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nature of the evidence from cross correspondences (the ex- 
periments of this type being new), spirit communication may 
be regarded as a field for theological speculation rather than for 
religious affirmation. 

Generalizations concerning the “mystical” are beset with 
dangers that grow out of the many senses in which this term 
is used. Almost any affirmation of magical, occult, or spir- 
itistic occurrences; of prophetic insight or inspiration; of com- 
munion with God or even of faith in Him; yes, of communion 
between two living men—indeed an affirmation of anything 
beyond sensible phenomena and mechanical linkages between 
them—is sometimes called mystical; and the term is applied to 
the mental processes involved, to the objects supposed to be 
apprehended therein, and to any of the beliefs that gather 
around the whole. Without attempting to bring order into this 
disordered terminology, an endeavor will now be made to 
disengage the main problem for Christian thought which 
emerges from the many psychological approaches to what is 
called mysticism. 


IV 


All the claims of mysticism to furnish knowledge of a spir- 
itual world assert direct insight or immediate knowledge as 
contrasted with both the sense-perception and the inferences, 
or mediated knowledge, of the sciences and of philosophy. Now 
the problem of immediacy in knowledge is properly a general 
one, because obviously mediation itself manipulates something 
given, and does this in accordance with given principles, all 
for the sake of insight. We should expect, therefore, that af- 
firmations of mystical insight would connect themselves some- 
how with the immediacy-factor in the sciences. In fact, as 
we shall presently see, one type of thought that calls itself 
mystical does this; but another type, which is more common, 
sets certain experiences apart by themselves asserting that each, 
atomistically taken, constitutes final insight into reality then 
and there present. 
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Let us first glance at the experiences upon which the second 
type of thought relies. They constitute a long series, reaching 
all the way from visions and voices and the seizures that are 
interpreted as possession, to the ecstasy in which, the great mys- 
tics aver, the self loses its distinctness as a self and is utterly 
absorbed in divine being. What has psychology done with 
these striking phenomena? It has reduced the prima facte con- 
trasts between them and ordinary experiences so far that, at the 
present time, any assertion of discontinuity of any sort requires 
considerable hardihood. In point of process, we are dealing 
here with specific instances of a universally present automatic 
phase of ideas, emotions, and motor reactions; in point of 
content, that which declares itself to rest solely upon independent 
intuitions is found to depend, precisely as ordinary opinions 
and insights do, upon antecedent experiences of the individual 
in a given social setting. A Roman Catholic mystic apprehends 
God in such a manner as to confirm the Catholic faith; a Prot- 
estant mystic in such a manner as to confirm his own group- 
convictions; a Moslem mystic likewise. Besides, the dynamics 
of these experiences are found to reach down through the entire 
scale of motives to the instinctive level (the sex instinct in- 
cluded), and mystical reinforcements of the personality are 
related to those that occur by means of therapeutic suggestion 
or even by means of ordinary education. 

Some writers, like William James, who understand these 
specific results of psychology, are nevertheless impressed by two 
circumstances, the sense of illuminations or the noetic certainty 
of the great mystics, and the similarity of the affirmations of 
great mystics regardless of race and religion. James suggests 
that what is common to Christian, Moslem, Hindu, and secu- 
larist mystics may perhaps be taken as the irreducible mystical 
truth. It amounts merely to the affirmation that there is a 
“beyond” of a satisfactory sort. The sense of illumination here 
in question is produced by the removal of inhibitions (as in 
hypnosis), and therefore by reduction of capacity to apprehend 
anything as “this” rather than “that”. It is noticeable, more- 
over, that in as far as mystics of different faiths make articulate 
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affirmations concerning this beyond, their noetic certainty in- 
heres in the points in which they contradict one another as well 
as in the vague point in which they agree. This vague point— 
that there is a beyond of a generally good sort—appears to 
express little if anything more than a memory of a satisfying 
state in which objective content was at the vanishing point. 
It does not appear, then, that any psychological mark has been 
discovered whereby a real expert in spiritual things can be 
singled out. Spiritual expertness, it seems, must be looked for 
in the critically discriminated quality of what is offered, and in 
its coherence with experiences accessible to the non-expert. 

But the mysticism thus far described, which has its psychical 
roots in the automatic, is not the only sort. The name is also 
used to designate a commonplace fact of experience in the full 
light of self-conscious control. This fact is communion of 
person with person, which is basic alike to science and to the 
moral life. The self, for modern psychology, cannot be con- 
strued as an isolable atom; rather, the consciousness of self 
contains per se recognition of other selves. Here, in the con- 
junctness of the self, thinks Rufus M. Jones, the Haverford 
Protestant mystic, the reality of an intercommunicating spiritual 
world is certified. This mystical experience in the common life 
he holds to be continuous with the experience of God of which 
classical mystics have written. It follows, for him, that the 
validity of any particular “opening” is not established within 
itself as an isolated experience, but only by its social fruitage 
in the common life. 

This conception of the mystical experience makes it almost 
if not quite identical with active application of the Christian 
principle of the value of persons, of love, and of service. This 
practical identification, as far as Christian mysticism is con- 
cerned, is also made by Dean Inge, in his “Christian Mysticism”’. 
For our present purposes it is important to notice that the 
reality of the spiritual is here asserted not primarily upon the 
basis of this or that particular, self-evidencing experience, but 
as involved in all experience upon the personal level. From 
this point of view the relation of modern psychology to the 
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reality of the spiritual is to be determined by the psychological 
treatment of personality. Here is the final crux of the matter 
from any point of view. If psychology disproves the reality of 
personal selves, or if it renders the concept of real personal selves 
superfluous for grasping the nature of human experience in 
its actuality, then an end is put to religion except as the nursing 
of a mortal wound. So let us ask what modern psychology 
does with the personal self. 

In order that an empirical science of psychology should be 
able to exist at all, the study of mind had to be separated from 
the metaphysical systems. This means that observation, experi- 
ment, and analysis must be able to go forward unencumbered 
by the notion of the soul and its destiny. The term “soul”, in 
fact, hardly appears at all in present psychological terminology. 
Mental phenomena, not mental entities, have been taken as the 
field for study. The primary purpose here is division of labor, 
or separation of problems, so that they can be handled more ef- 
fectively. Hence the term “mind” came to be used as a general 
designation for mental phenomena, and “a mind” for any in- | 
dividual unity of such phenomena, particularly as associated 
with a physiological unit called a body. 

But from the beginning the relation between “a mind” and 
“a body” has been a persistent problem. No general agreement 
upon the point has ever been reached by psychologists of the 
modern type. In the early years of the movement the doctrine 
of parallelism was prominent. It looked upon mental phe- 
nomena and certain brain phenomena as respectively self- 
enclosed series, yet parallel, or as double aspects of a being not 
further defined. Mind, it was held, does not act upon body, 
nor body upon mind; for this would seem to contradict the 
principle of the conservation of energy. On the other hand, the 
biological point of view—mind as a favorable variation—im- 
plied interaction; and moreover it seemed rather extravagant to 
assert, say, that a psychologist’s thought had nothing to do 
with the arrangement of the printed words in a book on psy- 
chology. Furthermore the increasing interest in control by way 
of mind—in therapeutics, advertising, salesmanship, personnel 
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management, and education—has increasingly accentuated the 
dynamic phases of mind. The older psychology busied itself 
predominantly with the origin and interplay of ideas as the 
material of thought; but more and more attention has been 
drawn to conative aspects of mind—instinct, impulse, desire, 
tendencies to organization or to disorganization—which can 
hardly be thought of as mere epiphenomena or shadowy ac- 
companiments of a reality outside themselves. 

Another persistent problem, bequeathed by English associa- 
tionism, concerns the unity of a mind. Associationism, assum- 
ing that there are such given units as simple impressions and 
the ideas that reflect them, conceived each individual mind as 
an aggregate of such units. But logical difficulties always beset 
this view. In recent years experimental psychology has been 
bringing to light elemental processes of mind that are of an 
entirely different character—‘imageless thought”; the direct 
perception of wholes and of relations; the task as a determining 
urge. All of this tends to support the view that a mind is a 
dynamic entity manifesting itself in its states and its functions, 
not made up of them, and not capable of composition after the 
mechanical manner. 


Vv 


In the meantime behaviorism arose. This new term has two 
meanings, and they must be distinguished from each other. Be- 
haviorism signifies either a method—investigation of mental 
phenomena by noting bodily movements rather than by intro- 
spection; or it signifies a final position upon the mind-and- 
body question, namely, that physiological movements—changes 
of the position of matter in space—are all that constitute mind. 
Behaviorism in the latter sense, under the leadership of 
J. B. Watson, has to its credit that it faces instead of obscuring 
an issue. Have we here just an open and consistent expression 
of a materialism that from the beginning has lurked, largely 
unnoticed, in the methodological assumptions of modern psy- 
chology? So thinks W. McDougall, apparently: in his latest 
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work he invites students of general psychology to take their 
choice at the outset of their study between a mechanistic- 
materialistic view of mind (mechanical sequences of cause and 
effect), and the recognition of “purposive striving”, as the fun- 
damental category of psychology. In an earlier work he main- 
tains that the trend of psychology away from all recognition of 
the reality of the spiritual rests upon a mere assumption, “the 
mechanistic dogma”. 

The purely mechanistic view of mind becomes a principle of 
method, and as such consists of an analysis of complexes into 
their elements, and a search for consistent sequences among these 
elements. But the “elements” in question are not facts of ex- 
perience but constructs from experience; they are merely 
aspects of what, in its concreteness, is a self-realizing person. 
In the carrying out of the method, however, some slips have 
been characteristic. ‘These abstract concepts, partly because 
they are the objects habitually attended to by the psychologist, 
come to be taken as more real than the personal selves from 
which they are abstracted. Again, unity in the sense of compo- 
sition of elements, after the fashion of the physical sciences, 
comes to be regarded as the only sort of unity. It seems to be 
the only sort simply because no other kind is attended to. Since 
elements and units of this sort are found primarily in the phys- 
ical realm, a habit develops of taking material nature—in this 
case the bodily organism—as the primarily-certain reality. 
Thus it comes to pass that what purports to be at the outset 
only a device of analytical method transforms itself into a 
metaphysic without accepting the responsibilities of the meta- 
physician. 

With respect to the point that now concerns us, the personal 
self, four sorts of treatment will be found among psychologists: 

1. The self is taken as an abstract unity of the mental phe- 
nomena attributed to an individual, each individual being rec- 
ognized as such by the separateness of a physical organism. 
This leaves the purely mechanistic method and point of view 
in full control. 

2. The self is taken as a unitary real implied in particular 
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processes such as memory, volition, and consciousness of mean- 
ing. Mere composition of elements, it is maintained, simply 
does not describe these facts; they are experiences of a real 
subject. From such specific facts McDougall derives what he 
calls an animistic view of the mind-body relation. His reason- 
ing is not identical with, but it fits harmoniously into, the philo- 
sophical argument of Lotze and others, that a real self is a 
logical implicate of intelligence, memory, and so on. 

3. The self is taken as an introspectively-known real subject 
from which psychology cannot really free itself. This treatment 
of the question is best represented by the “self-psychology” of 
Professor Mary Whiton Calkins, of Wellesley, who has 
unweariedly pointed out not only that self is the concrete 
real from which psychology takes its start, but also that it is in 
evidence even in reports of experiments that ignore it. The 
self is known, she maintains, by introspection. 

4, The self is taken as a member of a society of intercom- 
municating persons. This type of thought assumes acquaintance 
of mind with mind, of experiencer with experiencer, as a given 
fact. That is, it starts not with a single individual introspec- 
tively knowing himself and thence inferring others, but with a 
supposedly primary social reality. It is held that introspection 
in the scientific sense implies disinterested observation, but that 
disinterestedness does not exist when attention turns to self. It 
is in and through valuation of myself that I recognize myself 
at all; the valuation (liking or disliking, loving or hating, being 
for or against, etc.) is likewise inherent in the recognition of 
others. Such mutual recognition of persons is held to underlie 
and accompany all analysis of mind, and to be implied in all 
science, for science as such is a mutual knowing. 

This brief survey indicates that not all, but only some, modern 
psychology is purely mechanistic; that the mechanistic view of 
mind, when it occurs, is not the proved result of psychological 
analysis, but rather a presupposition of a method; and that this 
method ignores the personal self just as physiology does—not 
because the personal self is not there, but because the questions 
that are chosen for inquiry do not concern it. This is a case 
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of division of labor. But even this division of labor does not 
control all psychological inquiry. Among psychologists them- 
selves questions are asked that do not have mechanistic presup- 
positions, and conclusions contrary to pure and inclusive 
mechanism are reached. Meanwhile nothing has occurred that 
renders nugatory the metaphysical inquiry into the implications 
of scientific method itself and of the moral life. 


VI 


On several grounds it may be asserted that the philosophy of 
Christianity is bound to turn upon the concept of human per- 
sonality. In the first place, the idea of reason and purpose as 
applied to God gets its meaning and exposition from our ex- 
perience of them in ourselves. If purpose is not a significant 
category in our own case, if there is no genuine self-determina- 
tion but only a vis a tergo, a mechanical force thrusting from 
behind, then no standing-ground is left for a theistic view of 
the world. Even if metaphysical idealism could still maintain 
itself, its all-inclusive “One” would be too pale, abstract, and 
neutral to be religiously significant. Here is the reason for the 
recent appearance of various books in one or another manner 
reaffirming the significance of the personal self as the very 
corner-stone of Christian theism. 

The philosophy of Christianity turns upon the psychology of 
human personality, in the second place, because here must be 
sought an essential part of the truth concerning motivation. 
This religion stakes its all upon the practicability of love as an 
inclusive motive. No other scepticism is quite as blighting as 
disbelief that men are capable of thus caring about life in the 
large; nothing is quite so deadening to piety as reservations on 
behalf of oneself merely as an individual. It is something to 
find in our instinctive endowment a capacity for unselfish con- 
duct; but alongside of it exists capacity for selfish conduct also. 
The problem thus arises whether, dynamically considered, the 
human mind is destined to be the scene of unresolved conflict, 
or of conflict resolved only by mechanical resolution or forces; 
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or whether men can really take themselves in hand, individually 
and collectively, in the way of self-discipline. It is clear that 
the way of love is a costly one; we achieve life of this sort 
only as we lose what men count as life. The practicability of 
love as an inclusive motive, then, depends upon our ability to 
turn upon our native impulses and build out of them what 
they could not of themselves construct. 

Now if psychology should discover that personal selfhood is 
inherently social, this discovery might be greatly significant for 
a religion which holds that real life is and must be socially 
motived, and that to be individualistic is to lose life. ‘Then 
what is the nature of our awareness of individual selfhood? 
Does individuality imply individualism? Psychology has 
sought to analyze the awareness of self by tracing the growth of 
self-differentiation from the relatively undifferentiated con- 
sciousness of the infant. This genetic study shows that only in 
and through interplay between individuals does individual self- 
hood become articulate. Self-awareness is not individually 
self-contained; on the contrary, it refers, per se, to other selves. 
That I interpret myself by others is just as true as that I interpret 
others by myself. There is no atomic core which is absolutely 
and exclusively my own. Because my judgments upon myself, 
my self-approvals and disapprovals, that which I most inti- 
mately am to myself—all this reflects something more than a 
merely individual or arbitrary liking and disliking. The rec- 
ognition of myself is a phase of mutual recognition by a society 
of selves. There is a sense, then, in which it can be said that 
each individual self is a social product, and that personality as 
such is a social reality. 

The recognition of others equally with that of myself—even 
that of others as part and parcel of the recognition of myself— 
furnishes precisely the background required for the ethical 
idealism which ascribes infinite value to all persons, and which 
makes love the fulfilling of the law. Rationality and sociality 
here appear in the closest relation to each other. The ration- 
ality of science requires of the researcher high individuality; 
yet all the sciences are co-operative undertakings, and the test 
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of objectivity accepted by the sciences is the common-to-all as 
distinguished from the particular-to-me. A similar indi- 
vidualization yet universalization of values in general finds 
a ground for itself in the inherently social nature of the 
individual self. Though our instinctive endowment contains 
heterogeneous impulses, some of which are opposed to this uni- 
versalization of values, they do not stand upon the same level 
when the organization of a self is in question. The organizing 
of a self is per se the placing of other-regarding impulses upon 
a preferred level. 

This conclusion is significant for the metaphysics of Chris- 
tianity. As we have already seen, one type of thought, calling 
itself mystical, takes its start precisely from the inherent mutu- 
ality of personal consciousness. Another type, of which Josiah 
Royce may be taken as a representative, though it holds itself 
to be non-mystical and to derive its principles from analysis 
of the rational and moral life as such, looks upon reality as 
a system of interpenetrating wills—a system by virtue of par- 
ticipation in a “One” that is likewise will. This point of view, 
when it deals with recalcitrant wills, the conflict of wills, and 
the necessity of salvation, sees the solution in “the beloved com- 
munity” which values the individual and thereby begets in him 
devoted loyalty. 


Vil 


During the last quarter of a century a movement for the re- 
form of Christian education has arisen and gained much head- 
way, particularly in the United States and Canada. Of the 
several reasons for attempting a reform, two concern us here. 
On the one hand, the growth of a psychology of religion neces- 
sitated closer scrutiny of the religious experiences of children 
and of youth; on the other hand, the scientific study of education 
in general offered new insights into the laws and processes of 
growth. From both these viewpoints the current attempts at 
religious education, as in the Sunday school, came to be looked 
upon as crude and educationally indefensible. This criticism, 
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reinforcing a widespread complaint that the churches were 
not holding their young people, has produced a custom, al- 
ready general, of including some study of psychology in the 
training of teachers. 

Inasmuch as this newer approach to the young is likely to 
result in modifications of individual and collective Christian 
life, a sketch of current tendencies in the application of psy- 
chology to religious education will be in order. 

1. To the question, what is there in the constitution of the 
child mind that makes possible a Christian response to a Chris- 
tian appeal? the main answer has been, the child’s social in- 
stincts. The newer education, accordingly, does not begin with 
formulas and definitions, but with situations that call forth 
then and there simple social-religious attitudes and enjoyments. 
One result is to make the Christian life more natural, more 
closely concerned with everything in conduct, and in the end 
more responsible for the general trends of our civilization. 

2. Greater account is taken, too, of the influence of the social 
environment not only upon one’s ideas, but also upon the 
springs of conduct and of self-judgment. Types of character 
and types of conscience are produced for the most part by types 
of social custom. Enlightened teachers, therefore, undertake 
not only to influence the individual child through biblical and 
other material for thought, but also by providing social ex- 
perience in groups properly guided. Here lies the chief reason 
why play and other group enterprises have now a recognized 
place in the plans of all the leaders of this reform movement. 

3. On the other hand, more stress is laid than heretofore 
upon thinking as compared with memorizing and reciting, and 
the results of recent investigations into the nature of thinking are 
being taken up into the planning of curricula and text-books, 
and likewise into the management of the group enterprises al- 
luded to above. Children as well as adults are encouraged to 
make discriminations, define problems, seek and judge evidence, 
and estimate relative values. The pupil’s religion consequently 
tends to become more intimately his own as well as more 
broadly and intensely a social attachment. 
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4. The religious-education movement includes a marked re- 
vival of interest in the devotional life—both private prayer and 
common worship—as a necessary part of Christian education. 
This implies not that pupils witness worship and imitate wor- 
shipful acts, but that actual experiences of worship occur; a 
necessary corollary is the gradation of worship according to the 
growing capacities of pupils of different ages. We are accord- 
ingly witnessing an active re-study of children’s ideas of God, 
of the actual responses of the young to the ethical and esthetic 
factors in worship, and of the processes whereby purposes are 
formed and re-formed. 

5. Finally, there is a marked tendency to utilize in the re- 
ligious education of the young the ordinary activities of the 
Church, as in philanthropies and in missions. In progressive 
church schools all children of school age are now given a part 
in such enterprises, and confidence in the capacity of children 
to initiate, plan, and execute them grows apace. ‘This phase of 
the movement justifies itself not only by the obvious zeal and 
happiness of pupils when they are permitted to ‘“‘do things”, but 
also by psychological studies of the relation of activity and of 
satisfaction therein to the formation of habit and character. A 
time seems to be approaching when the churches will take for 
granted that active participation in religion here and now is 
the effective method of learning religion. 


EE 


BOOK II 


CHRISTIANITY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy is the science which co-ordinates and evaluates all 
other sciences. The chemist, the botanist, the philologist, the 
anthropologtst—all these have fields of activity more or less 
definitely limited; but the function of the philosopher is to view 
these contributions as a whole in the light of ultimate reality 
and value. How, we must also ask, do Christian truths appear 
when considered as a part of the totality of all knowledge? 
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CHAPTER X 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY: ORIGINS 
OF ITS METHOD 


The story of philosophy in the Middle Ages indicates—and the dominant charac- 
teristic of medieval thought demonstrates—that philosophy was regarded as “the 


handmaid of theology”. Despite bold and far-reaching speculation on the part 


of individuals, the conclusions of philosophers were controlled by the teaching 
of the Church. At the Reformation this control was swept away, and a new 
method, the method of induction, was given primary recognition. 


AN lives in a dual world. There is the world of sense, 
of things, to which he is bound with his body; and 
there is the world of thought, of inner experience, of 

meanings, of values. So man began long ago to ask what the 
world really was and what it meant for him. 

Philosophy and religion both deal with questions thus raised. 
The philosopher, it is true, has his practical and personal in- 
terest, as has the man of religion, but his approach is that of 
the inquiring mind which seeks first of all a rational explana- 
tion; the emphasis is on the intellectual. Religion begins with 
a personal and practical experience, on the one hand the feeling 
of dependence and need, on the other the sense of some higher 
power upon whom man depends, to whom man may look for 
help, and in whom is man’s highest good. Philosophy may 
arrive at God as the supreme reality; religion begins with God. 


I 


Traditional thought has been wont to draw a sharp line and | 
seek to separate the stream of Christian history from the tides of 
faith and thought in the surrounding world. Yet from the first 


Christianity had its relation with the larger world. The New 
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Testament was written in Greek. The early Christian thinkers 
recognized the truth in the Grecian thought, used its terms, and 
were influenced by it in their statements of doctrine. Such 
names as the Word (/ogos), and Lord (kurios), and Savior 
(soter) used to set forth its thought of Christ, were familiar 
terms in the Graeco-Roman world of philosophy and religion. 
In the second century the leaders of the Church sought to in- 
terpret the new faith to the thinking men of that world. What 
they found was not merely superstition in religion and paganism 
in life: they found certain great philosophies that proffered at 
once explanations of the world and theories of life. 

Especially was the kinship of the thought of Plato (B. C. 427- 
347) with Christianity apparent. He saw, as Christianity did, 
that the world of deepest meaning and value, the real world, 
was not that of material things; it was the world of ideals, of 
that which was beautiful and good and true. All the gold of 
earth, he declared, could not outweigh virtue. For him God 
was the supreme, the single and unchanging being in whom 
goodness and truth and beauty had their existence and their 
source. He believed in immortality and in moral judgment 
upon each soul as well. 

Also for Aristotle (B.C. 384-322) God was the center of all 
thought and the source of all being. ‘The world, he asserted, 
was full of change and development; somewhere there must be 
a pure energy which is the source of all this and is itself un- 
changing. Such an energy must be spiritual, pure thought. So 
God is the All-Mover, in whom is the perfect ideal and order 
of the universe and all things in it. Yet we must not think 
merely of a God who works with and in his world. God's 
thought is turned in upon himself, upon his own perfection. It 
is not God that loves the world, but the world that loves God; 
and the power with which the world is thus drawn to God is the 
source of all desire and explanation of all action. Of a personal 
God and a religion of fellowship there is no thought here. 

Stoicism had no such influence upon Christian theology as 
had Plato and Aristotle. For Stoicism God is not a being 
removed from the world; rather, all its life is in him. On the 
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one hand he is finest, subtlest matter; on the other he 1s reason, 
order, purpose, spirit, providence. Despite its aspect of mate- 
rialism and pantheism, Stoicism brought the divine nearer to 
man. In its ethics, especially as found in the later Stoicism of 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, we have its closest 
kinship with Christianity. It stressed the life of reason that 
was to master all passion and impulse, that was to find its sure 
good within itself, and to be wholly independent over against the 
world of things and change and evil men. The later Stoicism 
showed a deeper sense of the divine providence and help, and 
a stronger conviction of the solidarity of human life and of 
what man owed to man. Here one finds words that are so sur- 
prisingly like those of the Apostle Paul, that some declared 
Seneca was a pupil of Paul and others that Paul had learned 
from Seneca. 


II 


A just picture of these philosophies, however, will show 
another side. The Church had something to learn from these 
masters of thought as it set about its task of interpreting its 
faith to the thought of men; but Christianity had something to 
assert that was not found in them and that was fundamental for 
its whole conception. The chief concern of the Greek thinker 
was philosophy. True, philosophy was his religion; it gave him 
the truths, the ideals, by which he was to live. But the theory 
came first, the emphasis was intellectualistic. Christianity 
followed the Hebrew ideal; it began not with a system of ideas, 
but with the knowledge of the living God who had come to 
men, and with fellowship with this God. Religion comes first 
here, not philosophy. The “Dialogwes” of Plato give us lofty 
speculation and argument; the Old Testament shows us men 
who were filled with the sense of God’s presence. 

The difference becomes clearer when we turn to the idea of 
God. For the Greek, God is thought of in terms of being, the 
ultimate reality, whether he be the “idea” of Plato, the “prime 
mover” of Aristotle, or the pervasive essence and reason of the 
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Stoics. For the Christian, God is person. True, the word person 
came late; the idea, however, was present from the first as it was 
in the Old Testament. God is a being like ourselves, knowing, 
feeling, with moral character and purpose, carrying out his ends 
—in the fine Old Testament phrase, ‘‘a living God”. ‘That is 
why religion for the Greek mind is first of all a matter of 
ideas, a philosophy, for the Christian first of all a matter of life. 
With Plato as with Aristotle God is not a being with whom man 
may have personal fellowship. And we may note one other 
contrast: for Greek thought illumination is the central idea, for 
Christian thought redemption. For Greek thought the divine 
is the perfect truth and order which men are to see and accord- 
ing to which men are to live; for Christian thought the divine 
is a redeeming presence, a love that comes down into human 
life, seeking man and giving itself to man as the transforming 
power of a new life. And because the Greek conception is 
intellectualistic it remains aristocratic. The Platonist and the 
Stoic are both of the select company who can think and discern, 
and who also can control the lower impulses and passions of 
life. Christianity, as Paul insisted, as Nietzsche so clearly saw 
in his protests against ‘“‘slave morality” and the “transvaluation 
of all values’’, is the religion that speaks to every man and that 
has something to offer to the lowest. While democracy is the 
issue of the Christian conception, Plato and Aristotle were con- 
tent with a social ideal which left the mass of the people servants 
or slaves, whose work made possible the higher life of the few. 

The significance of Greek philosophy for Christian thought 
can only be suggested. Its great leaders had helped men to 
think of the world as an ordered whole that was full of meaning, 
and to think of it in terms of a ruling spirit or being in whom this 
meaning was to be found.- Aristotle had offered the first argu- 
ment for the being of God. The terms of Greek thought were 
naturally used by Christian thinkers when they tried to in- 
terpret Christianity to the culture of that ancient world or 
express its meaning for themselves. But it brought also a 
tendency to think of Christianity as a philosophy or a system 
of doctrine rather than as a revelation of God and a way of life. 
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Under this influence men sought to define God in such terms as 
essence and substance and subsistence, rather than to conceive 
him in that personal way which is indicated by the Old and 
New Testaments. And in these discussions the moral character 
of God as revealed in Jesus, the supreme concern of the Chris- 
tian faith, did not receive its deserved emphasis. 

In St. Augustine (A. D. 354-430) East and West meet. Here 
God is thought of indeed as ultimate being, pure being; but He 
is at the same time that holy and loving person in moral-spiritual 
fellowship with whom man’s life is to be found. Here the 
supreme religious interest of Hebrew-Christian thought returns; 
philosophy is not enough, there must be personal fellowship, a 
fellowship with God through grace and redemption coming 
from God. Yet the influence of the Greek thought remains also; 
God is still the absolute—absolute being but also absolute power. 
This latter aspect of God, as first of all absolute will, or power, 
is that on which Calvin in a later age fixed God’s sovereignty. 

The later Middle Ages showed a notable intellectual activity. 
The great name in philosophy was Aristotle. Opposed at first, 
he became almost as great an authority in the world of philo- 
sophy as was the doctrine of the Church itself in the world of 
Christian dogma. Yet it was an Aristotle known through but 
part of his writings, not fully understood, and accommodated to 
the position of the Church. The influence of Plato was much 
greater than men realized at the time because it was largely 
indirect. Aristotle himself was unconsciously interpreted in a 
Platonic sense. It is a great mistake to think of this period as 
an age of intellectual stagnation, or one in which reason was 
pushed to one side. It was a time of keen minds, of vigorous 
thought. So far from excluding reason, men sat as their great 
task the establishment of a single system of thought in which 
philosophy and theology should be one. Nor had human 
thought ever concerned itself so appreciatively or vigorously 
with the great realm of inner realities. It is enough to recall 
that Dante’s “Divine Comedy” rested avowedly upon St. 
Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), who summed up the genius of 
the Middle Ages. 
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III 


As we look back upon this remarkable period we perceive 
clearly enough that it had its defects. Its conception of Chris- 
tianity was intellectualistic. It followed the Greek tradition 
rather than the early Hebrew-Christian; Christianity was for it 
a sum of truth rather than a way of life. It gave supreme place 
to an external authority lodged in the Bible, the Church, and the 
creeds. True, there was a sphere of natural religion which men 
might attain by reason, and reason was used to defend dogma, 
but the supreme truths were those comprised in a supernatural 
communication of information, and their authority was absolute. 
Faith was not that fundamental attitude of trustful obedience 
which Jesus called for and Paul stressed; it was rather the ac- 
ceptance of the doctrines which were thus authoritatively given. 
Scholasticism dealt too much with the formal and abstract. 
Rightly it concerned itself with the world of the unseen, of 
moral and spiritual realities; but in the main its leaders were 
committed to a philosophy which found the highest reality in 
general ideas and to a method which was convinced that truth 
could be discerned and established by formal logic. The living 
world of concrete realities as seen in history and human experi- 
ence and nature had much less significance than for us today. 
Finally, with its underlying dualism of super-nature and nature, 
this period could not do full justice to those everyday interests 
of men which appeared in the new world of natural science, 
industry, and the developing social life, especially as seen in the 
growing nationalism. 

It is never possible to separate one era of thought sharply from 
another, or to define the thinking of any period in so simple a 
fashion as above, without disregarding important elements. 
Within a general agreement, medievalism included significant 
differences, and the beginnings of modern thought reach far back 
into those centuries. Philosophy, summoned to defend tradi- 
tion, went on to its own conclusions. Arts and inventions 
progressed and drove men to a fresh and independent study of 
the forces and laws of nature. Men awakened to appreciation 
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of the concrete, and they could not be limited to abstractions. 
And the new tides of life, social, industrial, national, called men 
to new reflection. 

The difference between the old and the new can be brought 
out by certain contrasts, remembering always that you can never 
draw a sharp line or make your opposition absolute. The old 
world represented tradition and authority, the new thought 
demanded fresh investigation. The old thought found its world 
in general ideas, the new was interested in concrete reality. The 
old method was deductive; it started with accepted principles 
and argued from them. The new method was inductive; it 
demanded that men should observe, should study this world of 
the concrete real, should examine anew things as they are, and 
then draw conclusions. The older thought held to a static 
world, fixed and unchanging, a world with a higher reality 
of ideas and a lower reality of individuals and things, a world 
of fixed institutions, Church and State and social rank. The 
newer thought was of a dynamic world. Reality was no longer 
a matter of eternal ideas and inert matter; energy and action 
were the measure of reality. And the world was a growing, 
developing world. The idea of development was not new; it 
belonged to Greek philosophy, and Augustine knew it, as did 
Aquinas. But development for them was simply the unfolding 
of what was already within, the realizing of a potency already 
present. Now there came the thought of development that in- 
volved real change, the appearance or achievement of what was 
new rather than a mere unfolding of something already present, 


IV 


The lines of change along which proceeded the modern 
awakening were at least four in number. There was awakening 
in the realm of practical life, social, political, economic, and in 
practical invention. There was the rediscovery of a wonderful 
past culture in the Renascence. There was the religious awaken- 
ing of the Reformation, with its fresh sense of religious values 
and experience and of the rights of the individual. Finally 
there was the scientific movement and also the movement in 
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philosophy. Only the last of these falls strictly to our account 
in this place, but we must include under philosophy some 
general comment on the new science. 

The significant fact about the new age of science was not 
simply the fresh interest with which men turned from disputes 
about general ideas to this concrete world of nature. Nor was 
‘t the notable advance in actual knowledge joined in our minds 
to names like Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and Newton. It 
was rather the fact of a new method and a new point of view. 
Francis Bacon has usually been hailed as the great prophet of 
this modern viewpoint, but there were others besides him and 
even before him. Great men like those just mentioned were in 
their measure philosophers as well as scientists; they were clearly 
conscious that they were following new methods in making their 
discoveries. Bacon himself, however, less notable for what he 
achieved in science, stood out as the man who set himself espe- 
cially to make clear the need of the new method in human study 
and what this involved. Bacon opposed the old method of fruit- 
less argumentation that began with general ideas and deduced 
conclusions, a method of dispute that assumed the possession 
of knowledge and was more anxious to confound others than to 
advance. He demanded observation first of all. Darwin refers 
to this point when he declares of himself: “I worked on true 
Baconian principles and, without any theory, collected facts on 
a wholesale scale.” But collection of facts is not enough. The 
facts must be studied, weighed, compared. Agreement and 
difference must be noted so that one may find the essential nature, 
the cause that runs through it all. Deduction, too, is necessary; 
one must make hypotheses on the basis of these facts and test 
these in turn by experimentation and observation. To one other 
great element in modern scientific method Bacon gave sound 
recognition, though he did not appreciate its full importance, 
namely exact quantitative measurement. Bacon was above all 
modern in this: that he saw in the study of the natural world 
the source of the power by which man might control nature to 
his own ends. “Knowledge is power”, is his best-known saying. 


CHAP DIR x | 


SERVICE OF FOUR FAMOUS THINKERS TO THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Of the four great philosophers of the post-Reformation period, three—Descartes, 

Pascal, and Leibnitz—were led by the new freedom and the new method to 

conclusions in accord with their understanding of Christianity. But the fourth, 

Spinoza, whose origins were Jewish, erected a purely monistic system in which 
the Supreme Being alone had real existence. 


OUR great men stand out as prominent in their own right 

and of special interest to those who ask as to the relation 

of modern philosophy to religious faith: the French 
thinkers Descartes and Pascal, Spinoza the Dutch Jew, and 
the German Leibnitz. Widely as their systems differed they all 
showed the mark of the new age. They shared the modern 
scientific spirit, with its especial appreciation of exact mathe- 
matical methods. All except Spinoza made notable contribu- 
tions to mathematical and physical science. They recognized, 
all four, that the world of nature was to be explained according 
to uniform rules of mechanical operation. Yet all four were 
men of definitely religious conviction, and Descartes, Pascal, 
and Leibnitz were all concerned with showing the congruity 
of the new with the old faith. They realized that with this 
causally connected, quantitatively measurable physical world 
which the new ‘science was revealing, there was a world of ulti- 
mate values, of the idea, of the spirit. 


I 


René Descartes (1596-1650) marks himself as a modern, first 
of all by his protest against tradition and by facing the problem 


of how man can know. “There is no question,” he declares, 
139 
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“more important to solve than that of knowing what human 
knowledge is and how far it extends.” After testing and dis- 
carding all else he comes to one fact which he cannot doubt, 
and that is the very fact of doubting, of thinking, of conscious- 
ness. “I think [or, I am conscious], therefore I am.” His 
final conclusion is that, ‘there is nothing that gives me assurances 
of its truth except the clear and distinct perception of what I 
affirm.” The intellect, then, is the sole means of knowledge: 
man’s reason can be trusted, and the final test is that of clear 
and distinct ideas. 

But of these clear and distinct ideas there is one to which all 
other ideas go back, that is the idea of the one perfect being, 
God. This would not be the perfect idea if it did not involve 
the element of reality, of actual existence. So Descartes argues, 
as the Scholastics did, from the idea to the existence of God. He 
goes further, however, than they. He uses the principle of 
cause: unless God really existed, this infinite, perfect being, the 
idea could not arise in our finite minds. Further, without this 
God who is the truth and the source of all truth, man could 
never be sure of the truth of his ideas and of his knowledge of 
the world. Here was Descartes’ real concern, not with the God 
of religious faith and life but with God as an explanatory first 
principle of the universe. 

From this thinking mind of man and from the idea of God 
as the source of all order and the assurance of truth, Descartes 
passes on to the material world. Here he applies again his test 
of clear and distinct ideas and concludes that matter is simply 
extension with the further marks of divisibility and motion. 
Curiously enough he does not see that it is one thing to say that 
matter is extended, another.to declare that extension exhausts 
the whole nature of matter. But Descartes was misled by his 
rationalism—with its supreme confidence in the intellect and 
with its unwillingness to recognize anything that could not be 
grasped in his clear and distinct ideas. 

The real interest of Descartes lay in this world of extension, 
which he could submit to mathematical measurements and bring 
under mechanical laws. Having posited God as a necessary 
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source of the ordered world and condition of knowledge, he 
left Him to one side, as he did also that human consciousness 
with which he started. He represents the radical method of 
mechanistic interpretation which is held by some today to be the 
last word of science. He considered animals to be mere auto- 
mata, machines without consciousness or feeling; and even into 
human life he sought to extend the same principle. At one time 
he was busy dissecting heads that he might discover the physi- 
cal processes which would explain memory and imagination. 
In the end he leaves an irreconcilable dualism, with no explana- 
tion as to how the world of thought and the world of extension 
are related to each other. 


II 


Blaise Pascal (1623-1662) achieved distinction by original 
contributions in physics and mathematics. He, too, was a child 
of the new day, studying the natural world from the mechanistic 
standpoint. But Pascal brought a depth of religious interest 
and of religious experience which neither Descartes nor Leib- 
nitz possessed. ‘The new learning was concerned with ithe 
material universe. Astronomy had shown its incalculable 
extent in comparison with which the earth and man seemed to 
shrink to utter insignificance. And all this world order the new 
science. sought to bring under laws of mere mechanical action. 
What now was man, who with his earth was but a little while 
ago the center of the universe? And in this world of mere 
mechanical happening, where was the moral and spiritual which 
hitherto had seemed to men supreme? How could the reality 
of the spiritual be asserted and known? 

First of all Pascal declares the superiority of man to nature, 
of the personal and spiritual to the merely physical. He knows 
the measure of quantity as applied to the physical; but he 
knows also another measure, that of value. Descartes had be- 
gun with thought as man’s first clear certainty; but he had passed 
quickly to the world of things and then had sought to bring man 
himself and man’s psychical life under the rules of this material 
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order. Pascal is interested in this first world. In thought is 
man’s greatness; by thought man rises above the universe. Mere 
space, mere extent, does not count. ‘‘By space the universe en- 
compasses and swallows me as an atom, by thought I encompass 
it. Man is but a reed, weakest in nature, but a reed which 
thinks. . . . Were the universe to crush him, man would still 
be more‘noble than that which has slain him, because he knows 
that he dies and that the universe has the better of him. The 
universe knows nothing of this.” 

How, then, shall man know this spiritual world, this world 
of higher realities? Here Pascal protests equally against the 
rationalism of Descartes and the intellectualism of the older 
theology. Descartes could find no place for imagination or 
feelings or will; knowledge was to come only by the intellect. 
Pascal declares that, ‘““The heart has its reasons which the reason 
cannot know.” Underlying this is a true and fresh appreciation 
and analysis of religion, in which again we see Pascal as a 
modern. The old theology was just as intellectualistic in its 
way as the new philosophy; religion for it was primarily a set of 
doctrines, communicated by revelation, defended by logic. 
Pascal did not rule out reason. ‘There are two extremes,” he 
declares, “to exclude reason, and to admit only reason.” But 
the primacy in religion belongs to the feelings and the will. It 
is to the will first of all that God speaks, it is the answer of the 
will that He supremely desires. It is faith that God wants, and 
faith was not the acceptance of traditional opinion on authority. 

Pascal’s ideas on religion were expressed mostly by way of 
protest and were never worked out constructively or system- 
atically. The elements of his thought were never brought into 
unity. He asserted the right of the individual in religious 
thought, in the direct apprehension of the truth in personal ex- 
perience, in immediate relation to God; and his keen criticism 
of Jesuitical teaching is well known. By contrast, he held the 
traditional doctrines of the Church as a loyal Catholic and 
submitted himself to its order and authority. Nor did he ever 
in his thinking reconcile in principle the elements of faith and 
reason. Yet his fragmentary utterances, published in his 
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“Thoughts”, have quickened again and again the thinking of 
those who have held to religion as vital and personal experience 
in which men have knowledge of a world of sure reality and 
of supreme value. 


III 


The name of Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677) stood for genera- 
tions as a synonym of atheism and irreligion. Not for many 
years did the fine character and the essentially religious spirit 
of the man receive a recognition that was not possible in a day 
when men were more inclined to measure and condemn by con- 
formity to fixed standards of doctrine. 

Descartes had left his world in hopeless dualism, here thought 
and there extension, here spirit and there matter. Spinoza 
pushes on with his thought till he secures a world that is a unity. 
The unity of the world he finds in an ultimate being: the 
infinite, the eternal, in whom alone there is real existence. What- 
ever is exists in Him; nothing can be conceived apart from 
Him. God consists of infinite attributes of which we know but 
two, thought and extension. Apparently, though, according to 
Spinoza, the reality of God is other than our conception of these 
attributes, and we must not think of God at all on the analogy 
of our human nature. With God there is no time or change, no 
plan or purpose, no love or hate; only the perfect and eternal 
reality is in Him. | 

What, then, is the relation of man and the world to God? 
God is not apart from His world, nor does He act upon it from 
without. God is in His world; better stated, the world has its 
being in God and only in Him. There is no reality except God. 
There is no chance in the world, no freedom, nothing contin- 
gent; all is the eternal determination of God. And here it 
would seem, that logically, individual existence, including man, 
would be wholly swallowed up in the divine. 

One conclusion is clear: there can be no religion here in the 
sense of a personal fellowship with God. We cannot speak 
of a love of God for man, for God neither loves nor hates nor 
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desires. We cannot think of any redeeming purpose that God 
is carrying out in his world, for God is the infinite perfection 
ever existent. But man is to find a redemption, and he is to love 
God and through this love is to find the way of life. This love is 
not a matter of feeling; it is an intellectual love. Yet this love is 
the vision of God, the contemplation of God, which is man’s 
highest good. It is the love with which God loves Himself, 
contemplating His own perfect being, and thus our love is 
a part of the infinite love. It is part of man’s knowledge of 
God that he shall see all that is finite and particular in the light 
of the eternal and so, and only so, know its real nature as well as 
know God Himself. 

Philosophy, says William James, is simply the eternally re- 
current problem of the one and the many. Spinoza stands with 
those who emphasize the one. So great is for him the sense of 
the one infinite Being and His sole reality, that the many are 
lost almost altogether. There is no reality apart from God, nor 
any action. Moral freedom passes out; all the conduct of man 
is absolutely determined. Individual immortality has no place. 
It is hard to find any real meaning for history, for there is no 
purpose or future achievement with God, and there is no free- 
dom, no contingency, by which the finite may move on through 
conflict from more to more. Religion is intellectualistic; it is 
an idea, a vision, but not a personal communion, for God may 
not be thought of at all as personal. 

And yet there is real religion here, more perhaps than with 
men like Descartes and Leibnitz who emphasized their con- 
formity to the faith. Novalis called Spinoza a ‘“God-intoxicated 
man”. God was no mere theory for him. He was the eternal 
and perfect Being in contemplation of whom Spinoza found 
peace and strength and even joy for his own hard and troubled 
life, a life which he lived in serenity and kindliness of spirit. 
The words could truly be used of him, that “he endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible”. No man is religious until he has found 
that which is for him holy, absolute in its meaning and abso- 
lutely to be revered. This Spinoza had found, and it became 
for him not simply a theory but a way of life. 
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IV 


With Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibnitz (1646-1716) we come 
to the last of the notable figures in the opening period of modern 
philosophy. He stands unrivalled in a great age in the many- 
sided character of his genius. Natural science, mathematics, 
politics, jurisprudence, economics, religion, philosophy—all 
received his attention, and he contributed to everything that he 
took up. It is enough to cite here his discovery of differential 
and integral calculus and his introduction into psychology of 
the idea of the subconscious. He shared the position of the 
newer thought according to which all occurrence in the physical 
world is to be explained as mechanistic, including that of organic 
life and even of the human body. He was at the same time a 
man of genuine religious faith, and no man of his day gave 
himself more constantly than he to the task of uniting in one 
system the mechanical and teleological conceptions of the world. 

Leibnitz began with the idea of substance, that is, the real 
nature of being. Descartes had left two worlds of spirit and 
matter side by side and had defined matter as extension. Leib- 
nitz declared that space was not a thing in itself, but simply 
stood for the arrangement of things in relation to each other 
and the way in which things appeared to us. The world about 
us is to be explained not in terms of extension and motion but 
in terms of energy. ‘Every substance works, and everything 
which works is to be called a substance.” ‘That which does 
not work does not exist.” If material substance were mere 
extension then you could go on dividing it ad infinitum, never 
reaching final reality; for you cannot have real being without 
unity: “Being and unity are the same.” The idea of atoms is 
right, only atoms are not indivisible particles of “matter” but 
centers of energy. Descartes had said that the amount of motion 
remained ever the same in the world; Leibnitz declared that 
it was the quantum of energy that remained the same. Thus 
Leibnitz asserts two of the great ideas with which modern 
thought works, the dynamic conception of the universe and the 
idea of the conservation of energy. ‘These centers of energy 
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which make up all of existence he called monads, emphasizing 
by this term the fact of unity which he considered to be as essen- 
tial as that of energy. 

But Leibnitz does not think of this monad as simply physical 
energy, it had a psychic side as well. And here there comes into 
play a principle of which he made great use, that of continuity. 
For him there were no gaps in nature, but everything was 
related by infinite gradations. He applied the same principle 
when he tried to reconcile the Lutheran and Reformed churches, 
as well as the Protestant and Roman Catholic. He knew no 
absolute oppositions. So he seeks here to overcome the dualism 
of Descartes. There is no absolute difference between what we 
think of as matter and what we know as mind. The energy 
which makes up the lowest forms of being has in it a certain 
blind effort or striving which is like the will in that higher 
monad, the soul of man. Furthermore, if you begin at the 
other end, with man, you will find in him all grades of con- 
sciousness, reaching from clear thought down to the sub- 
conscious. We may assume, then, an infinite number of grades 
of consciousness, reaching without break from the highest 
thought of man, through the lower animal life, down to what 
men call inert matter. The monad is always soul as well as 
energy, though its psychic life on these lower stages is quite 
unconscious. 

But there is one other important point as to the monad: every 
monad is different from every other monad in the world, each 
is a distinct individual. This principle of individuation is most 
important with Leibnitz. It is in sharp contrast with Spinoza. 
In the great problem of the one and the many Spinoza so 
emphasized the one that it seemed to swallow up all liberty and 
individual reality of the many; these had no reality except that 
of the infinite in them, and there was no possible action except 
as determined by that infinite. Leibnitz’s position is equally 
opposed to the hasty conclusions which some men have drawn 
from natural science, supposing that there is no reality in the 
world but that single physical energy which moves in all things, 
and that differences of the individual as well as differences of 
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quality are incidental and without significance. Each monad, 
says Leibnitz, has its own distinct nature, and that nature is the 
law by which it acts, its inherent principle of behavior. 

How, then, do we secure unity and harmony in the world? 
Why is the world a system instead of an anarchy with innumer- 
able independent units? Here comes in Leibnitz’s idea of the 
pre-established harmony. In actual fact each monad, viewed 
by itself, is an independent world. It does not act upon others, 
it is not acted upon; it does not see the world, as we think, and 
“it has no windows by which the world can come in”. All its 
action and suffering, all its perception is simply according to 
the law of its own nature as established at the beginning. Yet 
all these monads form a unitary system because God has created 
them all, and each one for all the others. According to this 
purpose of God each reflects in its life the whole universe, but 
differs from all the rest by reflecting it from its own angle, and 
all fit together not by actual interaction, but in the harmony of 
this original vision and purpose of God. For Leibnitz the idea 
of God is thus absolutely necessary to make possible knowledge 
and to explain interaction. 

From this standpoint he answers the question of the relation 
of cause and purpose. Modern science is right, he declares; 
the universe must be explained mechanically and according to 
uniform and necessary laws. But the laws themselves, the 
system as a whole, the nature of the individual monads—all 
these are determined by God and fulfil His purposes of wisdom 
and goodness. The universe is through and through causally 
explained, but it is purposeful throughout as well. 

It is clear, too, how Leibnitz rules out the position of ma- 
terialism. The idea of inert matter or mere extension cannot 
explain the world; for this the conception of energy is necessary. 
But energy in the end must be psychic in its nature, and that 
according to the principle of continuity. Here Leibnitz stands 
in interesting contrast to some modern naturalistic thinkers, 
These also have used the principle of continuity, but for the 
purpose of levelling down, sometimes calling to their aid the 
theory of evolution, sometimes the idea of the conservation of 
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energy and correlation of forces. Since man has come by con- 
tinuous development from the lower forms of life, they argue, 
must we not say that there is nothing in man which was not 
there in those lowest forms? Indeed since the organic has come 
from the inorganic, must not all life be explained as mere 
mechanism? And this is enforced for them by the idea that 
there is but one (physical) energy in the universe which remains 
unchanged in amount and simply appears in different forms. 
Leibnitz uses the same principle of continuity; but he levels 
up instead of down, insisting that the psychical extends down 
into the lowest forms of being without a break. And he is 
supported here by his principle of “sufficient reason”, of which 
he makes equal use with that of continuity. The universe, he 
feels, cannot be explained without this psychic side in all being 
and without an ultimate source in God. 

In his discussion of the problem of evil Leibnitz is not at his 
best. Peter Bayle had suggested that the world was best ex- 
plained if we assumed two principles, one of good and one of 
evil. Leibnitz rightly asserts that we must look upon the world 
as a whole and not simply at individual items. The choice that 
God made, he declares, was between possible systems. As a 
wise and good God He chose the best of these. But some 
evil is inevitable as belonging to that which is finite, and some 
is willed by God as punishment for man’s wrong-doing or as 
a means to a higher good. How moral evil is to be explained 
is not so clear, for though Leibnitz considers himself a defender 
of freedom as against determinism, yet it is hard to see where 
freedom can come in, i.e. with monads whose nature is deter- 
mined from the first by a principle which governs all their 
action. Nor is there room in Leibnitz’s thought for that other 
fruitful modern idea which sees, alike in the individual human 
life and in the life of the world as a whole, not the perfection 
of some static system existing from the beginning, but a goal 
of high achievement possible only through long ages of conflict 
and struggle, where there is of necessity a certain element of 
freedom and contingency, and so a measure of inevitable suffer- 
ing and failure and evil. 
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V 


What has been the bearing of philosophy upon the movement 
of Christian thought and the interests of the Christian faith? 

Christianity is no mere emotion, nor is it simply a matter of 
forms of worship and organization; it is a faith which carries 
with it a definite conviction as to God and the world and man. 
The task of the Christian thinker is to express that faith for his 
day. In doing so he is inevitably influenced by the terms and 
the ideas of the thought of his own time. So the earlier Chris- 
tian theology was inevitably affected by the earlier forms of 
philosophy, especially those of the Greeks. Yet deeper than all 
this was the actual life of faith and Christian experience seen 
in the Greek Fathers, who were the first great Christian thinkers, 
and notably in Augustine, one of the greatest spirits of all the 
ages. 

The rise of the modern age was marked by a new method 
of investigation or study, and by a new world view, especially 
as regarded the world of nature. Both of these are seen in the 
thinkers whom we have considered. The method was that of 
original investigation rather than the acceptance of authority, 
or the reliance upon speculation or abstract logic. The world 
Was seen in terms of energy and growth rather than of fixed 
and changeless forms. The universe expanded, and the earth 
lost its central place. Above all, men began to think of nature 
more and more in terms of universal and unchanging natural 
law. 

It was easy for men under these conditions to emphasize the 
material as against the spiritual, to see everywhere iron neces- 
sity instead of freedom, to think of the universe as a great 
machine and find no place for a living God. Yet in the main 
these first thinkers of the modern era did not take such a position, 
They were genuinely religious men, who believed in a spiritual 
power at the heart of the universe and in a higher purpose that 
was being carried out. And most of them avowed the distinct 
Christian standpoint. 

At two points they rendered definite service to the Christian 
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faith. First, they compelled the Church to reflect more deeply 
upon those realities of its life and faith which constitute its 
abiding truth and power, realities unaffected by changed scien- 
tific theories. Second, they helped Christian thought to move 
on to a truer conception of the meaning of the world of nature 
and history, and of God’s relation to it. We have come to value 
history more highly as an on-going life in which God, the 
creative Spirit, is still working out His great purposes. The 
world understood in terms of energy has brought nearer to 
us the God who is indwelling Spirit as well as transcendent 
Being. We are coming to feel that a nature that shows uni- 
versal law is as such the instrument of this infinite Spirit of 
good will, indeed that only through such an ordered universe 
could the purposes of such a God be carried out. The super- 
natural becomes the end and the inner meaning of all that is 
natural. 

At the same time, these thinkers illustrate the distinction be- 
tween philosophy and religion and show how little philosophy 
can take the place of religion or do its work. For religion is a 
matter of life, the life that man lives in the light of the Eternal 
and through the strength that is thus derived. It has its own 
insight and experience of reality, its own satisfaction and sources 
of strength. Christianity is no mere set of ideas taken over from 
the past and modified perforce by science or philosophy. It is 
the on-going life of a great fellowship, bound together by a 
common faith in the God who is revealed in Jesus Christ and 
filled with a common spirit which to these thinkers is alike the 
gift of God and the great task of men. To assert the meaning of 
this faith for all thought, to transform all life in the light of this 
vision and by the power of this experience, this is the task that 
lies beyond the theories of philosophy and that waits upon the 
Church in every generation. 
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CHAPTER XII 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SCEPTICISM 


In the subsequent development of philosophy the search for truth led inevitably 
to the questioning of more and more doctrines which had been universally 
accepted in earlier days, And from this questioning Christian doctrines nat- 
urally could not be exempt. The process reached its height in the eighteenth 
century, when rationalization had gone so far that anything savoring of the 
supernatural was almost instinctively rejected by the thinkers of the day. 


N the history of thought concerning religion there is a great 
contrast between the thought of the seventeenth century and 
that of the eighteenth. Nowhere was this contrast more 

marked than in France. Nowhere else was the spirit of the new 
movement so widely spread among the people. Nowhere else 
did its ideas lead to such vigorous attack upon religious doc- 
trines and institutions. Nowhere is it easier to see the benefit 
which those ideas conferred. 


French literature was in the seventeenth century resplendently 
rather than profoundly Christian—Christian often rather than 
religious. In the main, disputes were within the Church and 
between the sects. In the realm of politics everything yielded 
to the king. There was little illusion in the cult of royalty. 
All but politicians saw its vices. The monarchy was, however, 
received as the guarantee of order. With all the interest in the 
souls of men which the great writers of the seventeenth century 
manifested, the forms created by society were fixed. Certain 
notable discoveries in science were to bear fruit in good time. 
The conception of nature was, however, essentially the same as 
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anti-Christian, in the eighteenth ‘century, presently anti- 
religious, cosmopolitan, democratic. It destroyed beliefs, denied 
tradition, revolted against authority. It was violently critical, 
feebly artistic. It summarily refused the old forms and largely 
failed to create new ones. 

In the furious quarrels of the Jesuits and the Jansenists it 
was religion itself which had been vanquished. Both parties 
appealed to the lay reason. The superstitious devotion of the 
last years of Louis XIV developed a hypocrisy of which the 
license of the regency was the revenge. Wars, famine, taxes 
brought the country to a low ebb. The idea of the salutary 
social functions of royalty faded. The noblesse became more 
and more useless, and the upper ranks of the Gallican clergy 
more corrupt. 

Men began to consider reason sovereign and somehow sacred. 
In its name—and under its name was often included the out- 
raged conscience—men criticized the social and ecclesiastical 
order. Although the revolt arose so largely out of experi- 
ence, its leaders were often guilty of contempt of experience, 
disregard of history, and abuse of generalization. They 
esteemed that nothing could be easier than by reason to change 
the minds of men and the inertia of life. They did not realize 
the principle of growth. Men in France at the end of the 
eighteenth century brought all principles of religion, of social 
and economic life into question. They wished progress. They 
saw in all institutions, faiths, or disciplines only hindrances to 
progress. ‘They saw nothing in authorities save the will to 
enslave men. Man was good still, despite all his evil experi- 
ences. Only Church and State and school and family had made 
him bad. ‘This movement seemed to repudiate the dogmas 
of the fall, the nature of sin, the necessity of divine grace, the 
rule of the world by Providence. 

The seventeenth century had made relatively few dis- 
coveries in natural science and showed little disposition to work 
these into a coherent view of the universe. This was no longer 
true of the eighteenth. Science comes gradually to be sub- 
stituted for religion in the effort to explain what man is, whence 
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he came, and whither he goes. Ethics tends to detach itself from 
theology. Man takes his place in the order of nature. He is 
before all things an animal. Sensations are the sole source 
of ideas. It was unfortunate that, at the moment, the mathe- 
matical sciences were so far in advance of the others. Men 
manufactured ideas and sincerely believed that they were oper- 
ating with facts. 

One thing more: both the philosophy and the science of the 
age in France sought to be cosmopolitan, universal. Certainly 
there was a grand patriotism in the France of the eighteenth 
century. It was, however, a patriotism which sought to reform 
France in order to make of it a light to the world. Voltaire 
compared Frederick the Great for wisdom and tolerance to the 
Emperor of China. Voltaire meant it for a compliment—or 
did he? Frederick does not seem to have been much impressed. 
The special calling of Christians or of Jews on the part of God 
was plain provincialism. If there was to be any religion in the 
new era of human happiness now drawing on, it was not to be 
the Christian, but a universal religion. 

Vagabond doubt had been common enough since Montaigne. 
A power to win assent through his love of truth was the gift of 
Bernard de Fontenelle (1657-1757). He sought to teach men 
to believe nothing except for a reason, to know how to doubt, 
to acknowledge ignorance, to fear nothing new, to believe in 
progress. His most extensive work was his “History of 
Oracles”. He argued that the oracles of the ancients were not 
given by demons. The human spirit in its ignorance loves the 
marvellous. Credulity encouraged the greed of priests. Oracles 
and prophecies have ceased since the human spirit has attained 
knowledge and power. 

Peter Bayle (1647-1706) was more open. He gathered in 
his “Historical and Critical Dictionary” all the material of 
this sort which had been offered by the theologians for one 
hundred and fifty years. Bayle had been born a Protestant, had 
become a Catholic, and then turned Protestant again. The revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes drove him to teach in Rotterdam. 
He demolished the faith in miracles and prophecy, along with 
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the belief in Providence. He argued that morality depends 
only upon conscience and that conscience is created by custom. 
He advocated toleration: there is no truth which we know well 
enough to take one another by the throat for it. Bayle’s ‘Dic- 
tionary” is one of the essential books of the eighteenth century. 
Out of the undigested material which Bayle gathered in his 
terrifying folios lesser men made the little books, portable, 
amusing, read by all the world. 

Despite the popular notion that Francois Marie Arouet de 
Voltaire (1694-1778) was one of the most formidable enemies of 
religion in the eighteenth century, his contribution to the ideas of 
the great struggle was small. He was the voice of his time. In 
his assault upon the judicial procedure in the case of de la 
Barre, in his insistence upon revision of judgment in the case 
of Calas, and finally in his effort to rehabilitate the reputation 
of Lally, he showed the better side of his character. He did 
more than anyone else to make the vices of the contemporary 
judicial system evident and to prepare the way for its abolition. 
His passion for liberty no one can deny. His irreligion pro- 
ceeded from his nature, eager for enjoyment and worldly success. 
His aristocratic leanings, his vanity, his fortune made him the 
farthest remove from a man of nature. He never was a veritable 
man of science. The whole of Voltaire, authentic and complete, 
appears in his “English Letters”, which he himself called “‘let- 
ters philosophical, political, critical, poetical, heretical, diaboli- 
cal”. In his “Age of Louis XIV” he sought to write “not the 
history of a great king but the history of the human spirit, the 
progress of civilization in general”. Voltaire maintained that 
the age of Louis XIV was great because the king was a benevo- 
lent despot. He held, however, that the seventeenth century had 
been too religious. After 1760, in the safety of Ferney, in 
Switzerland near Geneva, he took upon himself the role of an 
audacious commentator upon his times. He became one of the 
contributors to the famous “Encyclopedia”. Diderot, one of its 
editors, could not understand when Voltaire talked about God. 
Besides his articles he wrote countless tractates and minor books. 
He became an instructor of youth and simple people. His 
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“Reason by Alphabet” and his “Evangel of Reason” may serve 
as examples. 

Baron Charles de Montesquieu (1689-1755) died just as Vol- 
taire was entering upon his greatest influence. He hated 
publicity, loved peace, set his whole heart upon the validity of 
the ideas which he put forth. He published in 1734 his “Con- 
siderations on the Decadence of the Romans”. He draws a 
marvellous picture of the causes of decay. He was a poor critic 
of his sources. He had no place for the influence of the Roman 
religion in building up the republic, and none for Christianity 
Save as a debasing influence in the period of decline. His 
“Spirit of Laws”, the work of his fullest maturity, was pub- 
lished in 1748. It was a vast mass of reflection, often in 
brilliant style. He ventures to picture the man of nature before 
the birth of society. It is not the picture of the wild beast of 
Hobbes, nor yet of the angel of Rousseau. Man is a timid, 
helpless being, entirely the creature of laws imposed upon him 
by the complexities of the world. Montesquieu magnified 
secondary causes to the point not merely of doing away with 
God, but also with man as a creative force in history. After 
the French Revolution, when the Assembly was seeking a sub- 
stitute for that which it had destroyed, it was Montesquieu 
who furnished the basis for its faith in the mere making of 
laws. That faith has dogged the steps of democracy ever since. 

Denis Diderot (1713-1784) was the son of a cutler in Langres. 
A kindly nature, obliging, generous, he traversed his age in an 
incessant fever. If ever a man was created to undertake the 
task of an encyclopedia, Diderot was that man. He harnessed 
himself like an ox to the huge undertaking. He was imprisoned 
at Vincennes in 1749. The king would not permit him to be 
made a member of the Academy. Catherine of Russia bought 
his library and then gave it back to him for his own use. Before 
Rousseau or Voltaire, Diderot frankly proclaimed himself the 
advocate of nature. Nature meant the world which the sciences 
were revealing. All ideas come from the senses. Nature is the 
antithesis of society. All the evils of mankind come from society 
—not merely military powers and riches, but morals also are 
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inventions for oppression. Of course there isno God. Man is, 
however, more really a cause than in the scheme of Montesquieu. 

The “Encyclopedia” gained a footing through d’Alembert, a 
member of the Academy, who soon withdrew from the venture. 
The task fell to Diderot. Publication was suspended for a time 
after the issue of the first two volumes. The last volume ap- 
peared in 1772. It had ruined two publishers. Diderot called 
experts on every subject to his aid. The book sought to tabulate 
all human knowledge. It furnished ready-made and almost 
alphabetically ordered opinions to everybody and upon all 
phases of civilization—except one. It was an assault at every 
point on religious beliefs and institutions. 

Harbinger of the true spirit of the scientific era was Count 
George de Buffon (1707-1788). He was aman of imperturbable 
serenity, indifferent to polemics, assiduous and patient in re- 
search. The first two volumes of his “Natural History” ap- 
peared in 1749. The work occupied him for nearly forty years. 
He gathered a vast mass of facts and was cautious in their in- 
terpretation, filling out interstices with hypotheses carefully 
avowed as such. He began with the grand geological disturb- 
ances, came then to the development of life, the humble begin- 
nings and astounding progress of mankind. There are, of course, 
numberless errors in his book, huge empty spaces, but much 
truth and amazing prescience. He does not permit to enter 
into his science any external influence, least of all a religious 
influence. His view of man was, however, far higher than that 
of Montesquieu or Diderot and less visionary than that of 
Rousseau. Used to the thought of the long ages which had gone 
to the making of the world, he had no illusion about the instant 
triumph of reason, the coming of perfect justice and happiness 
over night. He did something to disengage science from the 
adventurous, truculent, and irreligious associations into which 
not a few of his contemporaries were dragging it. To the same 
class with Buffon belong Laplace and Lavoisier, but they are 
by no means such perfect examples of the type. 

A greater contrast than that between Buffon and Rousseau 
(1712-1778) it would be hard to imagine. “Jean Jacques”, the 
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son of a watchmaker at Geneva, had no real education. Put 
to a trade, he fled from Geneva and became a vagabond. Pitied 
by Madame de Warens, he ill requited her in his “Confessions”. 
Copying music, he eked out a miserable existence most of his 
life. He quarrelled with his patrons and lived in injured pride 
and increasing suspicion of his friends. Madame d’Epinay, 
Madame d’Houdetot, Frederick von Grimm, and David Hume 
were won by his talents and lost by his temperament. He sank 
into melancholia and died in actual madness. Rousseau’s 
greater works all fall within the dozen years between 1749 and 
1762. He was writing the articles on music in the “Encyclo- 
pedia” when he rose in his might against the whole complacent 
company of the rationalists. He advocated belief in God, cham- 
pioned morality, asserted faith in a future life. Yet he was 
more completely than any of them the enemy of authority and 
tradition. Nature, he asserted, had made man good, free, 
and happy. Society had made him bad, enslaved, miserable. 
Yet if we destroy all society we do evil along with our good. 
We must renovate ourselves. The restoration of the individual 
is to be brought about by education. Education, however, must 
be primarily of the emotions. Suppress books, do away with 
teachers. In the home there is to be no discipline. Above all, 
do away with priests and the Church, with rulers and the State. 
It was to set forth these notions that “Emile” was written. To 
expand them on the side of the State Rousseau produced “The 
Social Contract”. The whole ends in the thought of God. How 
can man become good again? By the indwelling of God. 
This is the substance of the “Savoyard Vicar’s Profession of 
Faith”. 

Could anybody of ideas be in more startling contrast with 
the current thought of his century or with the sordid and tragic 
course of his own life? His was a religion of feeling, despite 
his sins, some of which rose to the proportion of crimes. It is 
only too easy to say that he had no morals. Some men thought 
that his vagaries about God and the soul were mere aberration. 
The religious part of the public, confounding religion with 
orthodoxies, thought his language hypocrisy. You look in vain 
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for a system. Yet he had insight. He revealed, not by con- 
troversy, but by contrast, the fatal weakness of dying rational- 
ism, its intricate limitations which, in the very moment of its 
apparent triumph, caused it to fall in ruins along with the society 
which it had spent itself to ruin. He prepared the way for a 
new age, in which the characteristic approach to religion has 
been prevailingly inward and psychological. 

The French anti-religious movement derived in some measure 
from the British; the German, on the other hand, in a measure 
from the French. Both countries were Protestant—Britain 
almost entirely so, Germany in largest part. Both were used 
to some liberty of speech and of the press. Lutheranism had 
settled into scholasticism but had not altogether forgotten its 
origin in a protest. England had advanced from a protest 
against Catholicism to a protest against the principle of an 
established State Church, and, finally, to countless protests as 
between the sects. 

Again, both Britain and Germany were, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the scenes of more or less continuous 
religious revivals. Puritanism as against the Establishment, 
Quakerism against Puritanism, Methodism against both, in their 
succession filled almost two centuries. The Evangelical revival 
in Germany known as Pietism had in Spener a man who was 
the peer of Wesley. His movement declined as did the others. 
All left their mark. France, too, had Jansenism and Pascal. 
Yet Jansenism was of no aid in the effort to find a basis for 
absorption of the scientific movement or to serve as an ally in 
political and philanthropic reform. 


II 


Few movements in the history of thought have had a more 
august beginning than English deism. The excesses of Non- 
conformity and the relapses of the Establishment caused lofty 
spirits to ask for a reconsideration of affairs. Protestantism had 
not made good its advocacy of freedom. It was in the turmoil 
of the rising Puritan revolution that Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
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(1583-1648) published the calm and collected book which 
opened a notable series of deistic works. All through the re- 
mainder of that century, side by side with the petty tyrannies of 
Charles II and “the dissidence of dissent”, there moved this 
sequence of writers, generally reverent, often competent, seeking 
a basis for religious faith more consonant with the philosophy 
and science of the time. The movement was essentially aristo- 
cratic. It never became a passionate missionary movement like 
its parallel in France. 

One word more concerning the appeal to reason which was 
so characteristic of the eighteenth century. Mark Pattison in 
his famous “Essays” says: “It was not merely that rationalism 
obtruded itself as a heresy or secured grudging toleration within 
the Church. Almost the whole of religious literature was drawn 
into the endeavor ‘to prove the truth of religion’. Christianity 
must have appeared to be made for nothing but to be proved. 
What was to be done with it after it was proved was not so much 
thought about.” Until the rise of the Wesleyan movement the 
eighteenth century was a profoundly irreligious century. This 
untoward and superficial zeal for reasonableness, this content- 
ment on the part of those who supposed that they had attained 
to reasonableness, makes us at times feel that the most voluble 
defenders of faith were oftentimes unconsciously the real be- 
trayers of religion. 

We may begin with John Locke (1632-1704) , whose “Reason- 
ableness of Christianity” was published in 1695. Noman more 
earnestly believed in Christianity or more sincerely thought he 
was sustaining it. Few men more successfully prepared argu- 
ments later used to challenge it. He was revered by Voltaire, 
with whom reverence was unwonted. He attacked Descartes’s 
theory of innate ideas. He sought to get rid of all so-called 
truths which cannot be tested in experience. With Descartes 
God had been the foremost of all the innate ideas. Locke 
thought that God could be proved as certainly as can the sum 
of the angles of a triangle. The proof was from causation. The 
universe exists. God is the first great cause. The idea and even 
the words run like a red thread through the eighteenth century. 
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Like William Chillingworth (1602-1644) Locke accepted 
equally the authority of reason and of the Bible. He did not 
perceive the difficulty of reconciling the two. Revelation was 
intended to give new authority to the dictates of reason and, 
incidentally, to afford a substitute in the case of those in whom 
reason is not developed. 

The Irishman John Toland (1670-1722), who wrote ‘“Chris- 
tianity not Mysterious”, is not so august a figure as Locke. 
Locke was annoyed at Toland’s claim to be his follower. He 
was, in his premises, only he drew the opposite conclusion. His 
book summed up the sceptical tendency latent in the movement 
ever since Cherbury’s “De Veritate”. Toland declared the im- 
possibility of holding to both natural and revealed religion. He 
had some inkling of biblical criticism and quite other notions 
of prophecy than those then current. His doubts about miracles 
did not rest upon a larger sense of the order of nature but upon 
what he thought the simple incredibility of the narratives of 
some of them. Toland’s book injected into the century the 
great controversy about miracles and prophecy. The idea that 
the natural and supernatural are mutually exclusive conceptions 
dominated him. It dominates the thinking of many even to this 
day. Toland’s book was condemned as a nuisance. He himself 
fled to Dublin, where he lived in poverty and was moved “‘to 
defend his heresies in coffee houses”. Up to that time, Leslie 
Stephens says, “Infidelity had been regarded as much a preroga- 
tive of aristocracy as hair powder.” 

The Reverend William Whiston (1667-1752), the successor 
of Isaac Newton in the Lucasian professorship in Cambridge, 
was a good mathematician and learned theologian. He edited 
the Greek text of Josephus. He convinced himself of the truth 
of Arianism, lost his post in the university, and later left the 
Anglican Church. He reduced the New Testament to what he 
felt sure was its primitive form. It is in his “Essay toward 
the Restoration of the Text of the Old Testament” that his idea 
of prophecy is set forth. It was an idea widely prevalent in his 
day. Reverence for Newton’s scientific achievements and his 
lofty character have, on the whole, deterred men from smiling 
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at his ventures in the interpretation of prophecy. Whiston had 
neither these attainments nor that character. 

Anthony Collins (1676-1729) was a country gentleman who 
published “A Discourse on Free Thinking”, which was roughly 
handled by Bentley for one reason and by Swift for another. 
He was held in kindly esteem by Locke. Among other works 
by him was one on “Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Re- 
ligion”. He argued first that the Christian religion is false if 
the prophecies have not been fulfilled; secondly, that they cer- 
tainly have not been literally fulfilled; thirdly, that to say 
they have been typically or allegorically fulfilled is to fall into 
absurdity; but fourthly, that the “Gospel is in every way 
founded upon allegory”. If this conclusion seems inconsequent, 
perhaps that effect was calculated. 

The theologian Thomas Woolston (1669-1773), a Fellow 
of Sidney-Sussex College in Cambridge, delivered in 1727 and 
1729 “Six Discourses upon the Miracles of Our Savior”. The 
miracles are shown to be allegorical. The Church Fathers, 
whom he abundantly quotes, had superimposed their allegorical 
interpretation upon the fact of miracle. He takes for example 
the resurrection of Jesus. He contends that the typical was the 
only meaning. There could have been no such fact. Woolston 
does not anticipate the difficulties suggested by later criticism. 
Still less does he see the way out of them. He is content to say 
that the narrative is incredible—only it contains a spiritual truth. 
As a matter of fact we must own that the question of the miracle 
is much more difficult than that of prophecy. It involves not 
merely a connected view of nature, which was then barely be- 
ginning to exist, but also the literary view of the documents and 
a view of history which were the fruit of a later age. It involves 
a psychological inquiry, to which we are only now finding a 
clue. This ought to be remembered when the arguments of 
very learned men of that time appear to us inconsequent. 

The historical question was beginning to dawn upon the mind 
of the age. Conyers Middleton (1683-1750), Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, had quarrelled with Bentley. This divine 
went to Rome to devote himself to classical studies. So vividly 
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were classical allusions illustrated by Roman ceremonies and 
modern practices illuminated by ancient superstitions, that he 
gave himself up to the study of this question. His “Introductory 
Discourse” and his “Free Inquiry” appeared in 1747. At first 
much that he wrote was thought by his friends at home to be 
good propaganda against the Catholics. Only the few saw its 
bearing against Protestantism as well. Middleton in some re- 
spects anticipated Gibbon and, strangely enough, in other 
respects suggests the “Tracts for the Times”, printed between 
1833 and 1837. 

Of the three great historians of the period, Hume, Robertson, 
and Gibbon, the last alone now interests us as an historian. The 
first two had no skill in dealing with their sources. Since their 
time others, too, have been so immersed in research that they 
could not make a narrative. Gibbon could do both. He pro- 
duced a work which in some respects has never been surpassed. 
Whatever the faults of his book, it remains the first great 
triumph of the historical method. 

Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) was instinctively sceptical and 
at the same time conservative. He abhorred the French Revo- 
lution when it came. “He had polished his sarcasms and 
sneered Christianity away, perfectly unconscious what inferences 
hot-blooded revolutionists would draw from his splendid pages.” 
His “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” was published 
between 1776 and 1788. He assigns five causes for the growth 
of Christianity. He admits that they are secondary causes. 
They are: first, the intolerant zeal of the Christians; secondly, 
the doctrine of a future life; thirdly, the miraculous powers 
ascribed to the Primitive Church; fourthly, the austere morality 
of the early Christians; and finally, the superior organization of 
the Christian republic. One would think that it would have 
occurred to some among his opponents to inquire how the 
Christian republic came by these extraordinary qualities—that 
is to say, what was the primary cause of these secondary ones. 
On the contrary, they seem to have lost themselves, at once, in 
anxious replies to mere details. Gibbon himself had no per- 
ception of the spiritual and moral magnitudes which must be 
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supposed to have lain behind such a movement as he conceded 
early Christianity to be. His opponents for the purposes of 
argument had hardly more. He was incapacitated by nature, 
they by artificial reliance upon a mass of assumptions which 
could never stand the light of day. He turned the light of day 
upon those assumptions. They offered what were known as 
“evidences”. He showed the untenability of these evidences. 

Within the scope of this discussion of the Scotsman David 
Hume (1711-1776) is most widely known for his argument 
against miracles. He himself once declared, not altogther un- 
happily, that his “argument against miracles would be useful 
so long as the world should last.” Leslie Stephen has said: 
“John Stuart Mill in his essay on Theism scarcely includes, 
after the lapse of a century, an argument which has not been 
stated by Hume. But there is one trait in Mill which is curi- 
ously absent from Hume. It is the pathetic desire to find some 
remnant of truth in the ancient faith, nevertheless. In Hume, 
there is no trace of such a sentiment.” Kant could not do away 
with the time-honored arguments for God more drastically than 
Hume has done. But Hume had no moral argument in reserve. 
Scepticism was only a point of departure for Kant. It is the 
whole philosophy in Hume. No wonder the argument from 
cause of which Locke made so much here disappears, or that 
the argument against miracles becomes, in a larger view of 
Hume’s system, a mere paragraph in his system as a whole. 
The bottom fact with him is that there is no God. 

It may seem strange in a history of anti-Christian thought to 
devote a paragraph to Bishop Joseph Butler (1692-1752). The 
fact is that the great bishop fairly resumes the century’s attack 
in setting forth his defence. His “Analogy of Religion”, which 
appeared in 1736, is one of the most laborious, conscientious, 
and veracious books ever written. More than this, Butler is a 
superb example of the appeal to reason which was character- 
istic of the loftier spirits of the age in their defence of the faith. 
He had a bias towards faith as distinct as was that of Hume 
or Gibbon against faith. But the nobility of his trust in the 
mind does not suffer if compared with theirs. Conceptions 
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of reason with which he and they, alike, operated could not 
well lead them out of the fatal circle. The book has lived in 
Europe and America almost two hundred years as an authori- 
tative summary of the defence of the Christian faith. Deists 
contended that God’s character is entirely discoverable by reason. 
Butler claimed that the God known to us from nature alone is 
known only in the rudimentary aspects of His being. It is rev- 
elation which makes known the higher levels of His character. 
Revelation is therefore not unreasonable. It merely provides 
forthe higher experience of men. We, too, argue from the con- 
sonance of revelation with human aspiration. But it is to a 
different view of revelation that this argument leads us. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury’s “Characteristics” came out in 171 { 
Jeremy Bentham’s “Principles of Morals and Legislation” in 
1780. Shaftesbury exerted an enormous influence upon Diderot 
and Voltaire. Madame de Staél and Harriet Martineau 
thought Bentham’s “Principles” immortal. Both Bentham and 
Shaftesbury were pure naturalists in ethics. Religion has no 
determining voice. Ethics is the one proof of the reality of re- 
ligion. These moral speculations appear to us more vital than 
much of the matter of the old theological controversies. The 
defenders of Christianity of the time, however, do not seem to 
have felt them to be so. - 

Burke might write in 1790, “Who that has been born within 
the last forty years has read one word of Collins, Toland, or 
Tindal? Who ever reads Bolingbroke?” 

That may have been true of Burke’s world, a type of which is 
Paine in his book “The Age of Reason” (1795). Thomas Paine 
was born in Norfolk in 1737 and emigrated to America in 
1774. He died in New York in 1809, having meanwhile spent 
two periods in France. The manuscript of the first part of 
“The Age of Reason” was intrusted to a friend when Paine was 
imprisoned by the Convention in Paris in 1793. It was from 
him that many Americans learned for the first time all that 
had been going on in the realm of free thought. The labors 
of men like Priestly, so much more worthy, counted for less. 
Paine knew and cared nothing for the philosophers. Mother 
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wit supplied many deficiencies. He came with fresh enthusi- 
asm upon very old discoveries. If lethargy had been creeping 
over the rival camps of the learned, after the long debate, there 
was no lethargy here. 


III 


The German-speaking peoples of Europe witnessed, in the 
eighteenth century, a phenomenon without parallel: two rulers, 
enlightened as were few men in their day, patriotic and despotic, 
who endeavored to compel their peoples to accept the civilizing 
results of the rationalist movement. These notable sovereigns 
were King Frederick the Great of Prussia and Joseph II, head 
of the Holy Roman Empire. England had kings, but of little in- 
telligence and less power. France had a king with large power, 
little intelligence, and less public good will. Frederick’s father 
Was an ignorant autocrat. Joseph’s mother was the much- 
beloved Maria Theresa. Frederick’s mind was somewhat Vol- 
tairean. Rationalist to the core, he yet loved music and poetry. 
Industrious in the business of government, he was a first-rate 
military man. Insistent as to the divine right of kings, he yet 
had large common sense. In so far as he had a religious theory 
he was a deist. The Church was an instrument for maintaining 
order. He maintained absolute freedom of speech in universi- 
ties. Of theology he was impatient. As to emotional aspects 
of religion like Pietism he was cynical. 

Joseph II was a man of lesser mould. In compensation for 
that he was more lovable. An aristocrat to the marrow, he was 
determined to reform his State despite the resistance of the 
bureaucracy and of the Church and the inertia of the common 
people. He had no Church which would support him at all, 
few public servants to carry out his will. His peoples were un- 
prepared to see the purpose of the tyrannies which he intended 
for their benefit. He was on the wrong throne. He worked too 
fast; he had no patience or sense of proportion. No man was 
ever more in earnest to transform his country in a single reign 
into a land of reasoned liberty, to banish superstition, to reform 
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economic conditions. He died broken-hearted the year after the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. If he had lived much 
longer he might have lost his throne for seeking to reform his 
country, exactly as his sister, Marie Antoinette, lost hers for not 
seeking to reform her country. | 

The Lutheran Church in Germany was an establishment. 
There was small influence of dissent to make for toleration. 
The Reformed Church had been almost extinguished at the 
Peace of Westphalia. The Pietist movement remained within 
the Lutheran Church. The Church was dogmatic and scholas- 
tic. It feared the rationalist movement. The Pietists, little as 
they liked the orthodox, feared the rationalists no less. Great 
was the service of the emotional and Evangelical revival to later 
Germany. At the time, however, its effect was not to make 
men realize the common ground between religion and reason; 
it made men feel religion to be valid, despite the fact that they 
could not then find the common ground. 

Baron von Leibnitz was the son of a Leipsic professor. De- 
clining an academic career, he devoted himself to public life. 
After long residence in France and England he became coun- 
sellor to the Elector of Hanover. He was interested in the 
natural sciences, as also in jurisprudence. He exerted himself 
for the cause of peace among the jealous German states. A 
large part of Leibnitz’s work was written in French. He 
shared the cosmopolitan spirit of his age. He wrote in the 
interests even of reunion of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Christianity, as also of the reunion of Protestant churches 
among themselves. He thought of the universe as a living 
whole. It is made up of ultimate vital units, monads, each per- 
forming its whole function according to its nature, yet each 
working in inevitable co-operation with all the rest. From such 
a world freedom disappears, evil is no longer radically such. It 
would not be true to say that his universe is mechanistic, but 
it is certainly not moral. The truth of things—that is, the cor- 
respondence with fact—is the doer of all that is done. Man is 
only an instrument of this deed. Leibnitz’s ‘““Théodicée” was 
written in 1710, to oppose the influence of Bayle’s “Dictionary” 
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in high society at Berlin. The truths of natural theology—he 
uses the phrase—are all that are necessary to religion, and the 
reason is the sole necessary approach to them. In all of this 
Leibnitz is the representative of what Eucken calls the “old 
rationalism”. 

John Christian von Wolff was born in Breslau in 1679. He 
studied theology in Jena and was greatly influenced by Leibnitz. 
He gave himself to the systematic development of the countless 
genial suggestions of the latter. He advanced to the “new 
rationalism”, far more definitely hostile to current Christianity 
and closed against the understanding of: the real nature of re- 
ligion. He became a professor in Halle in 1706. He lectured 
uniformly in German, which had not been, up to that time, the 
custom. He exerted a great influence upon the youth of his — 
day. He published his “Reasonable Thoughts upon God and 
the World” in 1719. Orthodox and Pietists joined hands against 
him. King Frederick William I not merely deprived him of 
his professorship, but banished him from the land, in 1723. He 
was reinstated at Halle by Frederick the Great in 1740. His 
rigor in logic prepared the way for the revolt of Kant and the 
reassertion of the validity of experience. He had no place for 
the optimism which, despite its determinism, the system of 
Leibnitz had cherished. Whatever revealed religion claimed 
which was contrary to reason was thereby shown to be false. No 
more than Leibnitz could he escape the difficulty of a deter- 
minist system which yet proclaims the providence of God. The 
conception of God is, however, far less personal, more negative 
and empty of the qualities which make religion possible. Von 
Wolff died in the year 1754, 

The great Prussian metaphysician Immanuel Kant (1724- 
1804) was born in Kénigsberg, the son of a saddler, one of 
nine children. His pastor helped him to his earliest education. 
An uncle bore the cost of his first book. His earliest im- 
pressions were of the devoutness of his home. His first student 
interest was in the rising sciences. He was a mature man when 
he turned to metaphysics, and he was beginning to be an old man 
when he turned to ethics and religion. Profoundly influenced by 
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Hume and Wolff, not at all by Voltaire, he alternately disliked 
and approved Rousseau. He had no romanticist side in his na- 
ture. No one ever had more confidence in the power and re- 
sponsibility of reason. The rationalists were filling the world 
with the cry of the rights of reason. But he asked who ever 
stopped to inquire, “What is the reason?” and “How does the 
reason worker” It was clear that there were large areas of life 
with which rationalism was utterly incompetent to deal. The 
romanticists were beginning to say the same thing as to art 
and poetry. The devout had always been saying it concerning 
religion. Rationalism: was coming to be a tyranny. Kant re- 
curred to his question, “How does the reason work?” His 
world-famous ‘‘Critique of Pure Reason” came out in 1781, and 
later the “Critique of Practical Reason” and the “Critique of 
the Faculty of Judgment”. 

It is not that there are two reasons, the pure and the practical, 
although Kant sometimes talks as if there were. We have but 
one reason. But this works in polar-opposite fashion upon 
materials which are in each case appropriate. The pure reason 
is that in which feeling and will have no share. The practical 
reason is that whose basis is in feeling, and especially in will, and 
the pure reason works only to correct, not to subvert, this. The 
two reasons are like the two ends of a spectrum. The two 
worlds, the phenomenal and the noumenal, are not really two 
worlds. The mind is not a mirror. It is not a blank sheet of 
paper upon which impressions from without record themselves 
with mechanical accuracy. The mind is always in action. It 
assimilates all impressions which it receives. It works them 
over again when it gives them forth. Everything thought 
bears the mark of the mind of the thinker. The consequence of 
all this for the theory of revelation is clear. Kant sometimes 
says that revelation and inspiration are psychologically and 
morally inconceivable. Again, he says they are not inconceiv- 
able, only we must conceive them in a manner consonant with 
the nature and the necessary mode of action of the mind itself. 

The main work of Pastor Frederick Schleiermacher (1768- 
1834), another native of Breslau, lies beyond the end of the 
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eighteenth century. His “Discourses on Religion” were pub- 
lished in 1799, and his “Monologues” in 1800. His own de- 
cisive spiritual development, however, was entirely in the 
eighteenth century. He turns away from the bare intellect, as 
in rationalism, whether orthodox or infidel, to the whole man, 
as in Rousseau. He turns away from utilitarian ethics and even 
from “the categorical imperative” of Kant to the conscience 
and inspiration. These are the marks of a new time, the knell 
of the age of rationalism in the treatment of religion. 

If Kant had shown that the idea of an oracular Scripture, 
verbatim et literatim communicated to men and transmitted by 
these, was untenable, certain writers were demonstrating, from 
quite another side, that the documents in question—namely the 
sacred Scriptures of the Old and New Testament—did not pos- 
sess qualities which rightly viewed would ever have led men 
to such a theory. The workers in this field of investigation were 
critics, historians, poets, literary men. 

We should begin with the significant figure of Samuel Rei- 
marus. Born in Hamburg in 1694, he became professor of 
Oriental languages at Leipsic, where he died in 1768. Writings 
of his defending the religion of reason against the dogmas of 
the Church had been published. The most important of his 
works, however, circulated during his lifetime only in manu- 
script. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781) began publish- 
ing fragments from this manuscript in 1774. They were known 
for a time as the “Wolfenbiittel Fragments”. The veil of ano- 
nymity was, however, very thin. The passages selected begin 
with one upon “Tolerance toward Deists”; another relates to 
a “Story of the Resurrection”; yet another concerns the “Pur- 
pose of Jesus and his Disciples”. Schweitzer says of this last 
that its publication was one of the great events in the history 
of the critical spirit. It was also the work of a master in world 
literature. Lessing was not in agreement with it. His notion 
of Revelation, his apprehension of the person of Jesus, was 
more profound than that of the Fragmentist. Yet it was the first 
time that an historian, absolutely equipped for his task, ad- 
vanced to a thorough criticism of tradition. The Fragment on 
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the Resurrection raised questions which obviously touched the 
narrative of our Lord’s birth as well, and indeed all miracles. 
It has been rendered obsolete. —The Fragment on the “Purpose 
of Jesus and his Disciples” is immortal. 

Lessing’s own book, “The Education of the Human Race”, 
in complete form in 1780, was the last and, in some respects, 
the most important of his writings. No dogmatic creed can be 
regarded as final. Every historical religion has had its share 
in the development of mankind. History reveals a definite law 
of progress—not without occasional retrogression—towards an 
ultimate goal. His argument touched many times on the ques- 
tion of Revelation. It showed his sympathy with Reimarus, 
but also his dissent from him and his advance beyond him. The 
ideas of the book gave a new direction to religious philosophy. 
Lessing was of serener spirit than Reimarus. It was instinctive 
with him to proceed constructively. Referring to Lessing’s 
death, ‘““We lose much in him,” said Goethe, “more than we 
think.” 

Reinhardt’s “Concerning the Plan which the Founder of the 
Christian Religion Put forth for the Good of Mankind” moves 
practically on the same lines with Reimarus’s “On the Purpose 
of Jesus and his Disciples” Fragment. Venturini published in 
1800 “A Natural History of the Great Prophet of Nazareth”. 
He already treads the road of the rationalizing explanations 
whose aim is to explain the miraculous away. The final exem- 
plification of this process may be seen in works like those of 
Dr. Henry Paulus, which turn the noblest narratives of the 
Scripture into tales often banal and unworthy, sometimes even 
into objects of ridicule. It was this which called out the indig- 
nant protest of David Frederick Strauss. He saw clearly that 
what we have in the Gospels, as in all historical literature, 
is testimony. ‘This testimony we must study as we would testi- 
mony to any facts. 

There was little that was purely negative and destructive in 
the German movement, little that was ribald and plebeian. The 
German public had had less intellectual preparation for deism 
than had the British. It had not such varied reasons for revolt as 
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had the French. Among the Germans the movement was 
more constructive. Above all, Pietism had been for them a 
religious preparation. It was German Pietism, in a real com- 
mingling with rationalism, which carried us over into the spirit 
of the nineteenth century. 


CHAPTER XIII 


PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES AND BELIEF 
IN A SUPREME BEING 


The exaggerated deference paid to “reason’’ in the eighteenth century was bound 
to produce a reaction, and this reaction was led by Immanuel Kant, admittedly 
the greatest of modern philosophers. He struck to the heart of the problem by 
questioning the adequacy of the very tool that had been held in such supreme 
regard; with his “Critique of Pure Reason” philosophy takes a new start. 


HE philosophic movement associated with the name of 

Bishop George Berkeley (1685-1753) is the first signifi- 

cant development in England of idealism. The philo- 
sophic doctrine known as idealism is, of course, that doctrine 
which is opposed to our ordinary common-sense dualism. 
The latter, as Professor Muirhead would describe it, “regards 
knowledge or experience as the result of the more or less ac- 
cidental relation between . . . the mind and its ideas on 
one side, and the thing with its attributes on the other”. In 
contrast to this, the doctrine of idealism regards knowledge or 
experience as a process in which the two factors of subject and 
object, the self and the thing, are so interdependent that there 
can be no world of objects apart from the activity of the self 
in sensation, memory, imagination, judgment, inference, and so 
forth. Berkeley made the most striking modern statement of 
this idealistic view. But to understand Berkeley we must be- 
gin with Locke. 


I 


John Locke belonged to the class that William James would 
have called the ‘“tough-minded”. Locke was the determined 
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especially the English Revolution of 1688. He had no respect 
for the divinity which is supposed to hedge kings about, and 
insisted that no forms of government are inherently sacred. All 
alike must justify themselves by the actual welfare of the people 
living and working under them. 

Locke carried his protests against professedly sacred govern- 
mental systems over into the realm of ideas. He stood against 
the granting of any special privileges to ideas because of 
any supposed “‘innateness”. He was impatient of any and all 
reasoners who would close a debate as to the worth of ideas 
by simply declaring the ideas in question to be innate. He 
insisted upon what we might call a democracy of ideas. All 
ideas alike stand equal as to origin. All alike come out of ex- 
perience. No idea can lord it over other ideas because of innate 
superiority of birth. 

Locke firmly believed in two types of substance, mind and 
matter; but minds are not born furnished with innate ideas. A 
well-known passage in the “Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing” (1690) tells us that we are to suppose the mind to be 
at the start as “white paper, void of all characters”. Experience 
furnishes the mind with sensations, which are combined into 
various “modes, combinations, and relations” by reflection. 
Sensation and reflection give us all the ideas we have. 

It will be seen that Locke is sturdily trying to keep his feet 
on the solid basis of common sense. Common sense insists that 
there are two kinds of reality, mind and matter. While Locke 
rejects all innateness of ideas he does not reject mind. Mind 
has the power to order and combine and relate the materials 
which come to it as the imprint of sensations. 

When, however, Locke conceded as much power to mind 
as he undoubtedly did, he opened the gate to a pathway which 
led to regions which he never could have brought himself to 
enter. He classified ideas into simple and complex, the simple 
being those impressed upon the “white paper” (tabula rasa) of 
the passive mind. The passivity of the mind, however, in the 
reception of these simple ideas is not particularly apparent 
to a critical reader of Locke—especially when Locke goes on to 
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tell us of the combinations “inexhaustible and truly infinite” 
which can be made out of the simple impressions. The enor- 
mous complexity into which simple ideas can be interwoven 
raises the question, as to whether the simple materials coming 
to us through the senses have not been transformed into some- 
thing out of all semblance to the original imprint on the tabula 
rasa. Locke recognizes this difficulty in his discussion of pri- 
mary and secondary qualities—though he writes with a positive- 
ness which indicates that he feels clear himself. Primary 
qualities are those like solidity and extension, which cannot be 
separated from the bodies which imprint them on the mind. 
Such qualities are in the external bodies just as they appear to 
be. Now bodies have the power not only to report themselves 
through sensations as solid and extended in the outer world, 
but they also have the power to produce in our minds knowledge 
of secondary qualities such as color, sound, or taste. Locke con- 
cedes that colors, or sounds, or tastes do not exist in the outer 
world just as they appear to us, but maintains that they are 
effects of causes actually existing outside of us. 

Here again Locke is trying to keep close to common sense. 
If we ask the man in the street how there can be taste without 
a tongue which tastes, or color without an eye which sees, or 
sound without an ear which hears, he will reply that something 
outside of us causes the taste, or the color, or the sound. There 
is something in music itself which causes it to be heard as mel- 
ody, something in honey which makes it taste sweet, something 
in a sunset which makes it appear red. All else the plain man 
is likely to ignore as verbal hair-splitting. 

Locke believed in the existence of a community of minds and 
of God. He believed in an external material universe which re- 
ports itself to our minds as actually there. Still, he goes so 
far in his admission of a difference between primary and sec- 
ondary qualities, and he so naively uses general ideas whose 
presence in the mind he does not adequately account for, that 
he leaves his system asking one insistent question: what, after 
all, is matter? If simple ideas can be combined indefinitely do 
Wwe not arrive somewhere in the combination at a considerable 
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distance from the simplicity which sensation gave us at the 
start? If the mind can do so much towards transforming sensa- 
tions of taste, color, and sound that their final appearance is 
utterly unlike the reality which caused them, where can we 
put a.stop to this virtually creative mental activity? What is 
the primary quality that alone, or in combination, causes the 
secondary quality? If the mind itself is just a sheet of white 
paper, who reads off the imprinted message? 

Locke did nothing to unsettle in his immediate successors 
their belief in mind, but he unintentionally started questionings 
about matter. His aim was altogether constructive. Probably 
to this day his doctrine—making allowance for the advances 
in psychology and kindred sciences—is that of the majority of 
those who pride themselves on a common-sense approach to 
philosophy. There is matter and there is mind, and matter 
reports itself in mind. 


II 


Bishop Berkeley takes up the question implicit in Locke’s 
system. Locke left two substances, matter and mind. Berkeley 
made an attack on one of them, on matter—an attack which 
has never yet been successfully counter-attacked. If William 
James might have referred to Locke as tough-minded, it does 
not seem sure that he would have referred to Berkeley as tender- 
minded. Still, it is easier to imagine the philosophical system 
called idealism as coming from a spirit like Berkeley’s than 
from Locke’s. Both Berkeley and Locke were socially-minded. 
Locke gave much attention to the more solid political reforms. 
He was not of the temper ever to yield himself to any such 
projects as Berkeley’s somewhat utopian schemes for the uplift 
of society through a university in the Bermudas; nor could 
he ever have become as interested as did Berkeley in the magic 
Properties of tar-water. Still, it will not do to minimize the 
severity or closeness of the thinking which produced the Berke- 
leian philosophy. 

Berkeley saw at once the weakness of the position of those 
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“who assert that figure, motion, and the rest of the primary or 
original qualities do exist without the mind in unthinking sub- 
stances, and at the same time acknowledge that colors, sounds, 
heat, cold, and such-like secondary qualities do not”. How 
were the secondary qualities to be separated from the primary? 
How could extension of a substance outside the mind report 
itself as extension inside the mind except as an idea, and what 
existence does an idea possess except in being perceived? In 
other words, the line between primary and secondary qualities 
is arbitrary. If color as we experience it is caused by something 
which does not have color as we experience it, extension as it 
appears to us may be caused by something which is not extended. 
If we strip extension from the world outside of us, matter as 
commonly understood is gone. 

There is no matter, then; but there are ideas of matter. These 
ideas exist only in being perceived. Thus one of the two sub- 
stances bequeathed by Locke to subsequent philosophy disap- 
pears. What of the other substance, mind or self? Berkeley’s 
reply is that mind is no inert substance known to us merely by 
its being perceived as an idea. It is an active, perceiving being. 
It is true that we cannot form an image of it, but we can form 
a “notion” of a spirit as we form an idea of a material object. 

If matter as an inert substance is not needed to explain ideas 
in our minds, what does explain the ideas? We cannot explain 
the ideas as coming from ourselves. Our wills are not adequate 
to such creation. Spirit is the cause of ideas—but not our spirits 
alone. God is the spiritual cause of the ideas which come into 
our minds—not any inert material substance. Such substance 
is unnecessary and impossible. 

Berkeleianism as thus outlined has been influential from the 
date of its publication. The common judgment of the philo- 
sophers is that the ordinary objections to the theory are of no 
great value, Dr. Samuel Johnson’s kicking at stones, or striking 
trees with walking-sticks, is no longer regarded as cogent criti- 
cism but as crass misunderstanding. Such Johnsonian refuta- 
tion bases itself on the notion that Berkeley conceived of matter 
as an idea conjured up in our own minds—of such stuff as 
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dreams are made of. Berkeley is not thinking of matter as our 
own idea merely but as God’s idea. 

Put in the Johnson fashion the above objection is of no great 
consequence. Put in another form the criticism is worthy of 
note. Berkeley’s attitude towards ideas is such as to suggest 
that the finite mind tends towards passivity. According to Kant 
a sound idealism presupposes the mind being active—a consti- 
tutive activity of mind as agent. It is true that Berkeley speaks 
of this “perceiving, active being” which “TI call mind, spirit, 
soul, or myself” as exercising “diverse operations, as willing, 
imagining, remembering”. He does not, however, rise to Kant’s 
conception of the activity of mind. This appears in Berkeley’s 
attitude towards abstract ideas. For him every idea must be 
concrete. Berkeley did not say so, and probably did not mean 
so, but his treatment of ideas after all recalls Locke’s “white 
paper”. There is an inescapable suggestion that the mind of 
man catches an idea and holds it as in a mirror—without itself 
contributing to the creation of the idea. 

This is urged not at all in discredit of Berkeley. Students of 
philosophy have often remarked upon the thoroughness with 
which Berkeley anticipated the objections of critics of his day, 
and we cannot hold him responsible for faults discovered later, 
after Kant had lived and labored. But Berkeley’s lack of em- 
phasis on the activity of mind left a door open for Hume’s 
scepticism. The ideas in the mind, according to Berkeley, were 
caused by God—each idea being definite and concrete in itself. 
To be sure, Berkeley himself made use of abstract ideas con- 
stantly; but he shrank from acknowledging them. This opened 
the way to Hume’s reducing the procession of ideas to separate 
and practically unrelated units with no connection between 
them. 

Once more the criticism can fairly be directed against Berke- 
ley that he did not provide for an objective order among ideas. 
By “objective” is not meant that which exists outside of mind 
but that which is common to all minds alike. Berkeley is most 
often criticized for his subjectivity, by which is meant that 
there is nothing in his theory of the world to forbid the notion 
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that God is presenting one set of ideas of the world to one mind, 
and another set to another mind at the same instant. Of course 
this would to a degree be necessary on any theory; but if every 
mind is dealt with by God as a wholly separate unit there is 
not adequate provision for an order common-to-all which would 
make any sort of social existence possible. It is hard to bring 
ourselves to believe that Berkeley did not think of all this. 
Surely the problem of the neighbors—the coexistence of minds 
in a community—did not escape him. Probably the most that 
can be legitimately urged is that he did not pay enough attention 
to the need of a system in which minds could meet together. 
Berkeleianism is one of the outstanding achievements of the 
reflective intellect. So far as concerns its religious significance 
it has been a veritable arsenal of weapons against scepticism. 
Or rather, its method has pointed the way towards the effective 
dealing with scepticism, namely direct attack on the very foun- 
dations of that materialism out of which scepticism comes. 
Christian thought, in particular, has often been content with 
waging a defensive battle. Berkeley’s method has taught that a 
powerful defence for spirit is an outright onslaught on the 
foundations of matter. This phase of the significance of Berke- 
ley is not diminished by the fact that the first philosophic con- 
sequence of his teaching was to call forth one of the completest 
expositions of scepticism ever known—that of David Hume. 


III 


Let us remember that in dealing with Locke’s two substances 
—matter and mind—Berkeley sought to get rid of matter. 
David Hume, taking up the Berkeleian doctrine of ideas, ap- 
plied that doctrine to the general problems of philosophy so 
ruthlessly that he cut the foundation from under mind, as well 
as from under matter, and came in the end to complete philo- 
sophical scepticism. It is necessary in the study of the most 
important idealistic movements in the history of philosophy 
definitely to fix the place of Hume. His scepticism shows the 
shortcomings of Berkeleianism. More important still, the work 
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of Hume woke Kant from “dogmatic slumber” and led him to 
mark out the course for a further advance in idealism. 

Hume starts with the Berkeleian doctrine that there is nothing 
in the mind but ideas. He raises the question as to how ideas 
can get beyond themselves in any direction. He agrees with 
Berkeley that ideas cannot report substantial matter, but goes 
beyond Berkeley in asking how ideas can report a substantial 
anything. Berkeley had said that we have not an idea but a 
“notion” of ourselves as existing. Hume insists that the idea 
of the self must take its place in the procession of other ideas. 
The ideas are all. If we cannot get beyond them to matter we 
cannot get beyond them to mind. All readers of Hume will 
remember the passage in which he treats of the self: “For my 
part when I enter most intimately into what I call myself I 
always stumble on some particular perception or other, of heat 
or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never 
can catch myself at any time without a perception, and never 
can observe anything but the perception. When my perceptions 
are removed for any time, as by sound sleep, so long am I in- 
sensible of myself and may be truly said not to exist.” 

With matter gone and the self gone, there is not much use in 
talking about an objective order of any kind. We have seen 
that one weakness of Berkeley was that he did not expound with 
sufficient clearness whatever conception he may have had of an 
order of the common-to-all, beyond speaking of God as the cause 
of ideas in the human mind. Hume rules out all objective order 
whatsoever. There is nothing but the procession of ideas. 

Hume saw, however, that he must account for the fact that 
we think in terms of substance, of cause and effect, of necessity. 
This he did by saying that when ideas occur together we get 
thinking of them as belonging together. There is really no such 
thing as belonging together beyond this happening together. So 
with cause and effect: because one idea constantly follows 
another we get still another idea, namely that one idea causes 
the idea which follows it. Cause and effect, substance, necessity 
—all come out of habit, and out of what Hume rather, mys- 
teriously called our “propensity to feign”, 
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In the light of philosophic thinking since Kant it is clear 
what Hume was doing. He was assuming self and the world 
and certain conceptions at the very moment he was denying 
them. In the passage quoted above it is obvious that Hume 
is taking himself for granted as an abiding agent at the same 
instant that he is denying himself as such abiding agent. In 
that brief passage he uses the personal pronoun “I” five times 
and “my” or “myself” five times. It is only by the use of these 
pronouns that he is able to utter his thought intelligibly at all. 
If one were to substitute for the personal pronouns “ideas” or 
‘‘procession of ideas” one could not make sense of the passage. 
Thomas Hill Green (1836-1882), writing with the full advan- 
tage of familiarity with Kant and Hegel, shows with wearisome 
iteration the extent to which Hume smuggled into his philo- 
sophy the identical ideas which he was denying. It must not 
be forgotten, though, that some conclusions which seem sun- 
clear after Kant’s day were not so obvious before Kant. 

Hume has lasting merit. Once and for all he reduced the 
philosophy he attacked to its legitimate outcome, that is to say, 
utter scepticism. Sometimes the traveller who finds that a path 
is “no thoroughfare” is practically quite as important as the 
explorer who finds an open road. Hume’s work never need 
be done again. Green once caused some amazement among the 
admirers of Herbert Spencer by declining to give much atten- 
tion to criticism of the Spencerian theory of knowledge. Green 
affirmed that he had already attended to Spencer by dealing 
with Hume. Only a few confirmed partisans of Spencer would 
now deny this. 

Hume even admitted the futility of his own philosophy. 
“A Student’s History of Philosophy”, by Professor Arthur 
Kenyon Rogers, has the following condensed quotation from 
Hume: “TI dine, I play a game of backgammon, I converse, 
and am merry with my friends; and when after three or four 
hours’ amusement I return to these speculations, they appear so 
cold and strained and ridiculous that I cannot find it in my 
heart to enter into them any farther.” In other words, Hume’s 
scepticism was purely philosophical. AII religious values split 
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up, vanish into nothingness, along with all other intellectual and 
moral values. Of course it was open to Hume to say that 
an idea was of value on its own account just as it might stand. 
Still, when we reflect that according to Hume’s theory ideas did 
not “stand” but flashed by in a procession, the value itself ap- 
peared to be fleeting. However, all this in Hume is strictly 
theoretical. There is even some evidence that he had a measure 
of faith in theism. Indeed there are expressions which seem 
to indicate that Hume anticipated Kant in the emphasis on 
the primacy of the practical reason. To Hume belongs the 
credit of showing that the road was blocked by scepticism in 
one direction. This sounded a philosophic alarm and started a 
search for a different direction. 


IV 


Immanuel Kant seems to have begun his philosophical career 
as a teacher of the accepted Leibnitzian philosophy of his time. 
A man of genuine ethical interest, he was profoundly disturbed 
by the moral threat which was involved in Hume’s scepticism 
and girded himself to the task of setting knowledge on a firm 
foundation. 

It will be remembered that Locke, Berkeley, and Hume all 
allowed ideas to be somewhat of the nature of things-in- 
themselves, given to us in consciousness—consciousness being 
a passive recipient. Kant indeed allowed sensation as some- 
thing given, but struck out at once to show that knowledge is 
possible only by the positive, constitutive, creative activity of 
the mind working on sensation. There cannot be knowledge of 
the many except as a one stands over against the many and sees 
them as many. The fundamental weakness in Berkeleianism is 
the lack of proper emphasis on a knowing agent which by its 
activities builds its materials into knowledge. It might not be 
fair to say that Locke ever intended the tabula rasa of the mind 
to be taken as a merely passive wax-like something on which 
an impression is stamped; but even if we could think of im- 
pressions as thus stamped on wax they would amount to nothing 
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—until an active agent rebuilt the imprint into intelligibility 
by a constructive mental effort. With our modern knowl- 
edge of optics we know that an actual image of a visible object 
is projected upon nervous tissue in the human eye; but the 
image does not see itself, nor does the nervous tissue see it. Who 
sees the picture? A constructive mental agent has to see the 
picture—and seeing it means building it into consciousness. 
Ideas do not fall ready-made upon a tabula rasa. Even if they 
did thus fall they would have to be seen. No matter where 
they come from they do not become ours till we remake them in 
our own minds. 

For Kant the ideas of the mind are not, as they are for Hume, 
a procession of phantoms. ‘They are distinct creations of an 
abiding and identical agent—abiding across the flow of events 
and knowing itself as one and the same. 

Kant seems to have been obsessed with a craving for com- 
plete system. He elaborates his doctrine of the unifying power 
of the mind through fearful and wonderful schemes of cate- 
gories. There is a unifying principle for this, that, and the 
other—the principles overwrought and often in one another’s 
way. It would have been simpler to have set forth just one 
unifying agent—the conscious mind—acting through manifold 
categories as the expressions, or laws, of its own nature; but 
Kant could not be simple. Still, the main intent is clear. Kant 
seized, as had no other, the activity of the mind in knowing. He 
carried this so far as to make space and time forms of the mind’s 
knowing and not realities in themselves. 

The activity of the mental agent in knowing was a powerful 
and far-ranging instrument in Kant’s grasp; yet he shrank back 
from the full use of it. He seemed to feel that his categorical, 
unifying principles were in the nature of glasses through which 
the mind looked out upon reality. He could not see reality 
except through the glasses, and he felt that if we could see the 
fact which lay behind (“noumenal” is his term), it would be 
different from the “phenomenal” fact which the glasses reveal 
tous. Here we come upon a “thing-in-itself” which lies beyond 
the direct grasp of knowledge. Even behind the “phenomenal” 
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self, which we know in self-consciousness, is a “noumenal” self, 
which we can never know. 

A good deal has been made of the fact that Kant, like Hume, 
opened a door to scepticism. There is, however, a vast dif- 
ference. Hume left little but scepticism—a compelling, pro- 
vocative scepticism that could not rest in itself, but scepticism 
nevertheless. Kant, on the other hand, left a system full of 
fruitful, germinal conceptions whose entire worth has not yet 
been exhausted—perhaps can never be exhausted. His essential 
contribution was the finality with which he established the 
activity of the mind in knowing. Knowledge is a process. The 
thing-in-itself which haunted and obsessed the system of Kant 
disappeared in later idealistic study—though Berkeley had al- 
ready disposed of it so far as it was conceived of as inert matter. 
It is interesting to note, by the way, that students of Kant’s life 
have considerable doubt as to whether Kant knew the work of 
Berkeley except through Hume. 

Kant claimed that in his “Critique of Pure Reason” he had 
set limits beyond which the knowing mind could not extend its 
knowledge. He declared that so far as he had destroyed knowl- 
edge he had done so to make room for faith. While he denied 
that the mind could by intellectual processes attain to a knowl- 
edge of God and freedom and immortality, the mind neverthe- 
less had to hold fast to all three as necessary assumptions to 
make the moral life possible. Nothing could be more exacting 
than Kant’s insistence upon the “categorical imperative” of 
treason: the certain rule of right to which man as a rational 
being is unconditionally bound to conform. In that moral life 
Kant held that the primacy must be given to the practical rather 
than the speculative reason. God, freedom, and immortality 
must actually have the right of way. Kant could have been 
called a pragmatist, except that Kant had a deeper philosophical 
foundation than has any present-day pragmatist. 

If Kant had closely studied Berkeley, or if he had followed 
him in his doctrine of the impossibility of a material thing-in- 
itself, he might have left a consistent idealism. It has been 
observed that, if Kant could have cleared up the inconsistencies 
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in his system by daring to utilize the creative activity of mind 
to the utmost, there would have been little for later idealists 
to do. Here again it would not be wise to pass strictures on 
Kant. It may be that his chief fault was in lack of clearness 
of exposition. There are passages here and there which seem 
to indicate that Kant meant by thing-in-itself something quite 
other than the mysterious, baffling unknowable which his words 
seem to indicate. Still, a philosopher’s significance lies in large 
degree in what he is understood to mean. 


V 


In a brief summary it is not possible to do justice to Fichte 
who, by his attempts to bring all activities within the scope of 
the ego, prepared the way for George William Frederick Hegel 
(1770-1831). Kant, as we have seen, left philosophy with un- 
knowable things-in-themselves, even after he had established 
the constitutive activity of the mind in knowing. The thing-in- 
itself was the challenge to subsequent philosophers. Hegel met 
the challenge by pushing boldly out to the claim that all reality 
is thought. Things must either come within thought or go out 
of existence. There is no thing-in-itself. This is Hegel’s abid- 
ing worth for the philosophic movement. Moreover Hegel 
went so far that he made the actual the rational. Thought is 
not some ideal to which we are one day to attain. Thought 
is not the realm of the abstract but of the concrete. 

The credit of laying new stress on system is due to Hegel. 
Reality is constituted by relations, and relations mean system. 
Kant had split being into two parts, noumena and phenomena. 
Hegel sought to bring them together. Kant, despite his absorb- 
ing passion for formal classification, had left his phenomena 
without centralized unity. Hegel wove one network of relation- 
ships into which all being must come. 

Moreover some features of Hegel’s system were mightily pro- 
ductive for thought in realms outside of the specifically philo- 
sophic. His famous principle of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis 
was used most effectively by Ferdinand Christian Baur as a 
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method for starting New Testament history on a new track, 
and his general philosophy of history was utilized for such 
diverse theories as Marxian socialism, on the one hand, and the 
Prussian supremacy of the State on the other. Hegel had great 
influence on English thought during the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. His fundamental weakness is his lack of pro- 
vision for the actual world of nature, as we experience it. 


VI 


Suppose we glance back for a moment along the line over 
which we have so rapidly travelled. Locke found two sub- 
stances, mind and matter. Berkeley abolished matter to estab- 
lish mind. Hume took the Berkeleian doctrine of ideas to cut 
the foundations from under both matter and mind. This 
aroused Kant, who established the activity of mind in knowing, 
but left beyond the world of knowledge a mysterious realm of 
things-in-themselves. Hegel brought the things-in-themselves 
within the realm of thought. 

This carries us to an essential problem not yet satisfactorily 
treated in the idealistic movement—the inadequacy of idealism 
to deal with the actual world of nature, if idealism deals solely 
with ideas. Berkeley was close to a statement of truth which 
might have marked out the course of all philosophy after his 
time if he had elaborated it more fully: the conception, namely, 
of ideas as expressing the will of God. Berkeley, of course, was 
approaching his problem from the point of view of knowledge 
and not from the point of view of being. The doctrine that 
a thing can have substantial being only as it can act was not 
new in Berkeley’s day. Ideas as acted into expression by the 
divine Will would have filled a gap in idealistic thinking, 
which, left open, proved a serious weakness. 

The course of idealism since Hegel’s time has been in the 
direction of a better attitude towards the world of nature and 
science. Berkeley’s idealism was called, rather unjustly, sub- 
jective idealism. The movement of fifty years past has been 
towards objective idealism—the outside world being conceived 
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of not as a material stuff, standing alone on its own account, but 
as a set of forces acting ideas into expression. The well- 
informed idealist today would not question the existence of 
an objective world; but he would ask about the nature of that 
world, insisting that it could not exist apart from thought acted 
into expression by will. In this he would find confirmation even 
in the present-day physics which conceives of matter in terms 
of force. 

Locke, Berkeley, Kant, Hegel were theists in their personal 
belief; and the same acceptance of theism as a matter of belief 
has been claimed for Hume. No one of these thinkers made 
any important contribution to theism by direct effort at demon- 
stration of the existence of God. Perhaps the most important 
contribution for theistic thought is Kant’s argument for the im- 
possibility of demonstrating the divine Existence, and his open- 
eyed reliance on the primacy of the practical reason as the best 
basis for faith. Hegel believed he had not only established 
theism but the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. His idea of 
a trinity, however, is something far other than that taught by 
Christianity. 

Still, these writers, taken all together, rendered yeoman serv- 
ice to the cause of theism. The constitutive activity of thought, 
the emphasis on the position that being must come within 
thought or cease to be, the revelation of the utter scepticism in 
which we land by any other method—all these minister power- 
fully to theism. Kant himself teaches us that the building of 
theism is a matter of moral choice. And if we make such 


choice we find in idealism well-wrought foundation stones on 
which to build. 


CHAPTER XIV 


CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT AND A 
PERSONAL GOD 


While the justice of Kant’s questions is recognized by all, opinion is much 

divided as to the adequacy of his answers. Philosophy since his day has mani- 

_fested the most varying tendencies, especially on account of the great advance 

in knowledge that has come through other sciences. Yet there is a constant 

tendency towards recognizing in the universe an objective order that is best 
conceived as proceeding from a personal purpose. 


F any single brief space of time can be said definitely to 
mark a turning-point in the course of philosophic thinking, 
one such was the period between 1859, the date of the an- 

nouncement by Darwin and Wallace of the theory of natural 
selection in “The Origin of Species”, and 1862, the date of the 
publication of “First Principles” by Herbert Spencer. 

In the thirty years that followed the death of Hegel in 1831, 
the Hegelian system was seen to be a great evolutionary state- 
ment. Hegel dealt with all human institutions deductively, not 
chiefly on the basis of observation. In the thirty years men had 
become wearied of so much deduction. When Darwin an- 
nounced that movement in the organic world takes place 
through a struggle for existence, that natural selection kills off 
those organisms not fit for their environment, and thus gives the 
field to those whose variations do fit them for survival, the 
thinkers gave a sigh of relief at having come back into closer 
touch with facts. Here was an evolution which seemed on the 
face of it to account for something. 

Herbert Spencer, too, acting indeed independently of Dar- 
win, got the benefit of the desire for another kind of evolution 
than the Hegelian. Spencer met the demand with a famous 


formula. He said that evolution was the progress “from an 
187 
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indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent hetero- 
geneity’—a progress bringing about changes in structure and 
function. 

It is now more than sixty years since Spencer gave this 
formula to the world and began to illustrate it with an incred- 
ibly multitudinous host of shrewd observations upon biological, 
psychological, and sociological data. Today we have come far 
enough to estimate the significance of evolutionary thinking 
for the movement of philosophy. 


I 


We have first to recognize the enormous productiveness—or 
suggestiveness—of the evolutionary theory. Spencer’s formula 
lends itself easily to ridicule under discriminating and exact 
scrutiny. If we have homogeneity to start with, we have some- 
thing definite and coherent. Indefinite, incoherent homogeneity 
is a contradiction in terms. If homogeneity means sameness, 
sameness is sameness—definite and coherent—and out of same- 
ness no difference comes. Although cogent, this objection takes 
too little account of the beneficial productivity of an inconsistent 
statement. Was it not Napoleon who declared that the watch- 
word of Revolutionary France—Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity—was a cluster of inconsistencies, and that if men are free 
they develop not equality, but inequality? He might have 
added, with Napoleonic cynicism, that if we make all men equal 
by law we do away with fraternity, and that if we allow them to 
be unequal, unfraternal tempers develop. Yet in spite of this the 
Revolutionary formula has been one of the most fruitful in the 
history of human society. 

So with Spencer’s evolutionary formula. About its fruitful- 
ness there can be no question. All it can strictly mean is that 
evolution is from the simple to the complex; and even this state- 
ment has to be handled with care, for much progress, especially 
in thinking, is from the complex to the simple. The evolu- 
tionary formula itself is an attempt at simplicity. Still, the 
formula has been one of the most immensely provocative and 
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quickening utterances of the last century. It has supplied the 
stimulus for statement and restatement in all the fields of 
philosophy. 

We probably fail of doing justice to the evolutionary philos- 
ophy when we over-emphasize the modifications that have taken 
place in Darwinism; or the now recognized truth that evolution 
does not solve any of the deeper questions of the universe; or 
the fact that the theory cannot insure advance—since degener- 
ation can take place in harmony with the evolutionary formula; 
or the truth that the fittest to survive are not necessarily the 
ethically worthiest. All these objections are sound; but the 
evolutionary theory gains in force by the discovery of the limits 
within which it must move. Every philosophic system at the 
outset is in a sense imperialistic. It seeks to extend its lordly sov- 
ereignty in absolute fashion over all the realms of human think- 
ing. After a season, however, the chastened philosophy is 
content to live within its own frontiers, where it serves with 
greater effectiveness than in its campaigns for world-wide rule. 
The true realm of evolution is in the statement of process. Its 
permanent contribution is in its emphasis on a method—more 
or less the same—which rules all realms of life. No matter what 
happens to Darwinism, or Lamarckism, or even Spencerian- 
ism, the thought of evolution as a process according to a plan 
which in general can be stated as binding past and present and 
future together in a scheme of development will always have 
its influence for human thinking, especially when that thought 
looks towards theism, the belief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being. 

It is worthy of note that the World War, which is supposed 
to have checked the emphasis upon one feature of the evolu- 
tionary theory—namely the struggle for the survival of the 
fittest—has not led to any discounting of the theory as a whole. 
The war showed that struggle for existence makes havoc of the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest. In war the best elements 
of a nation’s population die first, so that although the strongest 
nation may survive, the best elements in that nation, and in the 
defeated nation, perish. We are now readier to stress mutual 
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aid among all social groups as the condition of survival. All 
must rise or fall together; all must together struggle for exist- 
ence not against one another, but against disease and ignorance 
and selfishness on a world-wide scale, a struggle which can be 
successfully carried on only as the masses of mankind organize 
into humanity-wide unity. 


II 


A good deal of the ordinary explanation of evolution gives 
the misleading impression that organic forms are largely plastic 
under the play of the external forces of environment. To be 
sure, the essential Darwinian phrase is the “struggle for exist- 
ence’, and we hear nowadays of the power of the organism 
(when once a particular organ is destroyed) to delegate the work 
of that organ to some other part of the organism, even creating 
a virtually new organ for the purpose. Still, orthodox evolu- 
tionary theory continues to dwell on the forces outside of the 
organism rather than on those within. 

It has been the task of Henry Bergson to set before us a cre- 
ative evolution, an inner life moulding forms to its own purpose. 
Instead of conceiving the environment as shaping life we must 
think of life as shaping the environment. 

The works of Bergson are written with characteristically 
French lucidity. It is a delight to read them. Probably it 
would be better to say that the work of Bergson is to be experi- 
enced rather than read. The student will best understand 
Bergson by surrendering himself to the swift but smooth- 
running stream of his style. 

Yet as soon as we ask questions difficulty begins. What is 
lifer Perhaps we ought to spell it with a capital, for it clearly 
does not mean separate individual lives as we know them. We 
are dealing with life as élan vital, with a vital urgency and push 
which affects everything with its tingling creativeness. The 
stiff, solid matter we see arises only when the life currents seem 
to slow down or to lose their abounding vitality. Mind as intui- 
tion—almost an instinct—is life at its intensest degree. Every 
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step taken by intellectual reflection is a step towards inertness 
and deadness. “Duration” is conceived of as sheer fulness of 
inner life. In a whimsical and not over-serious discussion of 
humor Bergson tells us that even humor comes out of the 
grotesqueness of the stoppage of the flow of vitality. A man 
makes a spectacle of himself by clumsily stumbling. The humor 
is in the incongruity of the sudden stop of a moving, forceful 
progress. 

Bergson solves no ultimate problems. He does not sufficiently 
reckon with the problem of evil, or error. He does not provide 
for a community of intelligences. He disparages intellect, even 
though his own system is a creation of a fine intellect spinning 
its most slender threads. Yet we can forgive Bergson for his 
insistence on life, indefinite as is the term in his hands. He 
leaves place for spiritual freedom; for though in the creations of 
life one part conditions another part, the whole is the result of 
freedom in creative activity. Some theists have taken Bergson’s 
élan vital as an excellent description of the creative activity 
of God. There can be no doubt as to the wholesomeness of 
Bergson’s philosophy. It has proved tonic in an age likely to 
lose itself in the play of mechanical and unspiritual powers. 


III 


A further emphasis on the claims of life as such may be said 
to give force and point to the language in which many of the 
pragmatists express their views. William James (1842-1910) 
has been the most prominent American teacher of pragmatism. 
If we study James—not merely the James teaching but James 
himself—we get a good view of pragmatism in its workings. 
James began his career with a thorough-going study of human 
physiology. From that he passed to psychology. He had been 
brought up in a home little hampered by convention, and out 
of his youthful freedom and out of his actual experiments with 
bodies and minds he was led to a resentment against the hard-- 
and-fast thought systems in vogue in his time. He believed that 
any theories of idealism—as of absolutism, which gives us a 
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static or “block” universe—are hindrances to thinking. Truth 
for James was the actual worth of an idea in practical life. An 
idea is true so far as it works. A humorist once characterized 
pragmatism as the doctrine that the truth of an idea is what- 
ever you can “cash it in for’—-whatever you can get for it in 
payment in life. More bitter critics—and pragmatism has its 
bitter critics—have declared that according to pragmatism truth 
is a lie that will work. 

James made much of the “will-to-believe”. We cannot tell, 
as we face two indeterminate courses, which is actually best. 
So we try them out in life. We accept one of them on trust 
and see what the results are in life. If the accepted belief 
“works” we hold it as true, and true only as far as it works. 

James set his doctrine forth in English which is a per- 
petual delight. His books are excellent reading regardless of 
their content. The aptness, the force, the beauty of his figurative 
utterances are a permanent contribution to American litera- 
ture. The suggestiveness of the figures also has fastened the 
philosophy on the thinking of the English-speaking world for 
a long time to come. One legitimate criticism is that James’s 
thought stamps itself so much on the figure of speech that if we 
destroy the figure we destroy the thought. 

It appears almost from the outset that pragmatism is a 
method, rather than a system. Pragmatists reject systems— 
especially if they show any tendencies to become finished. 
James certainly had no system. He seems to have relied much 
in his own thinking on Darwin and Mill and Spencer. He 
did not accept the doctrine of a spiritual agent of the kind we 
mean when we speak of soul or self for mind. He believed in a 
“stream of consciousness”, with ideas floating in the stream and 
a sort of “free water” of relationships around and between the 
ideas. Still, James did not draw from this doctrine of the self 
as a stream the conclusions usually drawn from such doctrines. 
Nobody in our day has stood more staunchly for the rights and 
-dignities of human personalities. He does not object to personal 
immortality for human beings. The stream of consciousness 
may go on indefinitely. There may be a “mother” sea behind 
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or above the individual stream. When the barriers between 
the sea and the streams are down, the streams may become bank- 
full of a life which we can truly call divine. There is theism 
here of a sort—though a finite (not an infinite) God was all that 
James would allow. 

John Dewey, the second outstanding leader of American 
pragmatism, seems to prefer to call his system “instrumental- 
ism”. We make all sorts of tools with which we adjust ourselves 
to life, intellectual tools as well as material. Thoughts, con- 
cepts, systems are instruments which men have worked out for 
the purpose of furthering life. Dewey seems to make the actual 
instant of living the end-in-itself. Formal conceptions are of 
value as they help on to that actual living.” Dewey’s aim seems 
to be the training of human beings to live together in social 
relationships. He would say of any religious system—probably 
even of Christianity—that it is worth whatever we can make 
out of it as an instrument of living. The deeper problem of the 
truth of the system as shown in its correspondence with any 
sort of reality he would probably dismiss. 

F.C. S. Schiller, of Oxford, calls his own vision of pragma- 
tism by the title humanism. For Schiller the human being is 
an outright creator. Thinking makes things true. When we 
think something not hitherto thought we have created. Being 
itself is thus plastic and fluid. 


IV 


All these systems are alike in their emphasis on human 
values. They are protests alike against the old type of material- 
ism and the old type of idealism. Life is what we make of it— 
with men the masters of their destinies. As in the case of Berg- 
son there can be no question of the wholesomeness of pragma- 
tism—up to a certain point. 

The weaknesses soon appear. Much as the pragmatists resent 
the charge that they employ a subjectivism almost as extreme 
as Berkley’s is commonly alleged to be, it must be said that the 
place of the external world in their doctrine is still in doubt. 
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Another difficulty appears when we ask, what does “work- 
ing” according to the pragmatic scheme mean? Just what is 
the practical value of the Copernican system of astronomy as 
compared with the Ptolemaic? The Ptolemaic can be stated 
so as to make it as useful for the measuring of time and for 
navigation as the Copernican. It is hard to see how the Coper- 
nican system could have been arrived at by emphasis on values 
that will “‘work”, except in the sense of satisfying the mind. If, 
however, we give the mind a set of standards of its own we are 
off the track of pragmatism as ordinarily understood. “Work- 
ing” a problem in higher mathematics does not seem to be the 
same practical kind of working that the pragmatic doctrine calls 
forth. 

All the emphasis on the will-to-believe displayed by the 
pragmatists was sure to call forth a reaction towards a will- 
not-to-believe. Continual emphasis on the will-to-believe as a 
creative power seemed to many to lead towards the grotesque and 
fantastic, by doing away with the common-to-all, so  self- 
evidently a part of our experience. Hard-headed realists in all 
periods of human thinking have rendered service by sheer stub- 
bornness, if in no other way, in insisting that there is an objective 
world which is given to us, which we do not create, which 
we cannot avoid by any kind of subjectivism, The realists, 
however, are stronger when they are positively affirming 
such an objective order than when they are trying to make philo- 
sophic statements about it. The moment they begin to expound 
realism we have the transfigured realism of Spencer, or the 
critical realism or the neo-realism of the present day. Both 
transfigured realism and critical realism have to concede so 
much to the activity of the mind in knowing that what is left 
is an “essence”, a center of forces utterly unlike anything we 
actually see. 


V 


Bertrand Russell has sought to explain the universe in terms 
of “neutrals”, thereby seeming to mean some actually existing 
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stuff or stuffs, neither material nor mental. The photograph 
of a star on a sensitive plate and the perception of the star by 
a sensitive mind are at bottom identical, or rather they are 
neutral. One is sense-data and the other is sensation. The 
Russell reasoning is extravagantly subtle but apparently means 
that there exist entities which are neither mind nor matter; they 
somehow actually seem to be mental content and at the same 
time seem to have material content. Something which is ac- 
tually outside of mind, as we think of mind, actually becomes 
part of mind as it truly is—and presumably constitutes true 
knowledge. How far this is from common-sense realism is 
obvious. It is a sort of neo-realistic mysticism; the mental and 
the material almost interchange, somewhat as the mystic con- 
ceives of the human as actually losing itself in the divine. 

To Russell and those of his school credit must be given for 
taking the problem presented by an outside world seriously. 
The ordinary realist, by contrast, conceives of space as actually 
“out there”. Or the objects are in space relations. Ask the 
realist today if he believes that space relations are a product of 
a relating activity of mind, and he hesitates—probably affirm- 
ing at the end that space would be there as a vast empty “room” 
whether there were any material things in it or not. The further 
question as to how we could think of something as existing which 
can neither act nor be acted upon, he would impatiently cast 
aside as a metaphysical quibble. The common-sense realist, in 
other words, does not take the space problem with notable 
seriousness. Russell takes space, and time also, seriously. He 
is a mathematician of high order. He has been deeply im- 
pressed with the Einstein theory of space. Presumably what- 
ever there is in what we think of as space or time—or matter, 
indeed—is a part of that which on the one side is seen as sense- 
data and on the other side as sensation. 

It has been said of Russell that he has with a sharp instrument 
pared reality down to its barest elements. The expression is a 
happy one as suggesting the keenness of the edge of his instru- 
ment. But the instrument itself is the product of a type of in- 
tellectual forging and tempering which his own theory of mind 
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would never make possible. This man works with intellectual 
tools of a rare quality. Kant would have liked no better illus- 
tration of the fundamental activity of the mind in building up 
knowledge than the elaborate, fine-spun, artificial creations of 
Bertrand Russell. The system is a revelation of the extremes 
to which intellect can go in self-abnegation. The force at work 
is the will-not-to-believe—as subjective an interest, by the way, 
as the will-to-believe. The denial is not that of a blind man 
who would say, I do not see anything, but that of a keen-sighted 
observer, deceived into thinking he was blind and saying: Be- 
hold how many things there are—here and there and every- 
where—flowers, trees, and clouds that I do not see. There is 
but little place in his system for a standard of truth or right, 
even though he is one of the most fearless critics of what he 
believes to be false or wrong. There is little place for human 
personality in the philosophic system of one who is himself 
willing to defend his conception of the dignity of human per- 
sonality at unspeakable cost to himself. In the making of the 
Russell paring-knife have worked all or nearly all the forces 
whose existence Russell denies. 


VI 


Among the various tendencies at work in the philosophic 
realm there are, in almost every land in Christendom, those who 
from the present stir of inquiry are seizing elements which they 
are fastening into a more or less consistent theism, that is to 
say, belief in the existence of a Supreme Being. We are more 
and more recognizing, for example, that pragmatism is no new 
thing, that in philosophy it is akin to Kant’s emphasis on the 
primacy of the practical reason. Pragmatism is a method. 
Kant assumed God, freedom, and immortality to make a moral 
and spiritual universe. If we can lift pragmatism up, away 
from the lower order of practical considerations, and make it 
stand for life’s postulating the highest conceptions towards 
which it can reach, and then testing these by the satisfaction in 
life itself, we have a method which can lead to theism. Out of 
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its craving for truth the mind postulates a knowable universe. 
Out of its feeling after beauty it postulates a source of beauty. 
Out of its total demands for increasing life it postulates God. 
The belief in God is a seizure on the part of life itself accord- 
ing to a principle of spiritual eminent domain. 

Idealism at present seems to tend towards the larger recogni- 
tion of an objective order constituted by mind indeed, but not 
by finite minds. An Italian movement, with Benedetto Croce 
as its most noteworthy exponent, has formulated what has been 
called a neo-idealistic statement which has been rather hard 
pressed to defend itself against the charge of pure subjectivism. 
The general tendency in idealism, however, is towards the 
recognition of an order which men do not make but find. The 
tendency has been furthered by the emphasis which physics 
has put on matter, understood in terms of forces. Atoms are 
no longer thought of as solid little lumps under which or be- 
yond which our thought cannot go. The ultimate reality that 
the physicist can reach now presents itself as centers of force, or 
of electric energy, or of ether-strains. This delivers us at once 
from the notion of matter as a hard-and-fast something in itself, 
and lends aid to the idealist and even the theist. It is possible to 
conceive of these forces as expressions of a will acting accord- 
ing to idea or plan. This makes provision for reality outside 
of our minds, but not outside of all mind. Yet it may be fairly 
asked whether the idealists are not taking it too easily in as- 
suming that the victory for idealism is won when the physicist 
concedes forces to be the ultimate physical realities. The 
physicist conceives that these forces work in space, and with 
space existing as real outside of mind the battle for idealism 
is not won. Moreover the advance beyond the atom to forces 
does not logically give us undifferentiated force. It gives us 
forces—with their multitudinous diversities blanketed under 
a class term. 

The dignity of the human intellect is in nothing more mar- 
vellously revealed than in the conquests of science; but the con- 
quests move within limits. The discovery of the limits is itself 
a triumph of mind. Immense reaches of physical existence are 
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irrelevant to any human purpose that we can discover. The 
frank recognition of this implication of the Copernican theory, 
however, does not mean that a universe which is beyond our 
mental grasp is beyond all mental grasp. The appalling vast- 
ness of the physical universe, its apparent indifference towards 
many spiritual ends which seem important to men, the ruthless 
march of its powers to some outcome beyond us, have led some 
thinkers to conceive of a limited theism in which God is finite— 
Himself struggling against a morally indifferent universe. The 
facts which lead many to reject the belief in a God who is at 
the same time good and almighty have never been better stated 
than by John Stuart Mill. But such insistence upon a finite 
God must be more valuable as a statement of a perennially 
recurring human mood than as a contribution to philosophy. 
A doctrine of a finite God usually ends in putting over against 
such a God a veiled reality in dealing with which all the philo- 
sophic difficulties reappear. 

The latest idealistic trends, both in England and America, 
seem to be personalistic. This idealism recognizes the objective 
order, but maintains that not ideas or wills, but persons, living 
a full-orbed personal life, are the fundamental facts. Borden 
Parker Bowne (1847-1910) has in America given personalism 
effective enough statement to win the approval of thinkers as 
far apart as William James and Rudolph Eucken. According 
to personalism the universe is indeed carried on according to 
the purpose of a God conceived of personally—without the 
limitations of finite personality, but possessing self-conscious- 
ness and self-direction. Except for its emphasis on idealistic 
elements, the doctrine would today probably be accepted by 
most believers in a Supreme Being. 


By James McNeill Whistler 
THOMAS CARLYLE 








CHAPTER XV 
THE NEW ETHICS 


The task of philosophy is to interpret the world in which we live; the task of 

ethics is to direct our lives in the world so interpreted. And while confusion 

in philosophy necessarily produces confusion in ethics, yet the modern trend 

towards emphasizing the importance of personality seems to be leading towards 
an increasing agreement in ethical theory. 


T may be worth while to note briefly the attitude of the 
various philosophical schools of the present day towards 
moral aims and methods. Far apart as are the many philo- 

sophies in their interpretations of man and the world, they 
come amazingly close together in emphasis upon the moral 
values. 

Kant said that the moral person is always to be taken as an 
end and never as a means. It is immoral to use men as instru- 
ments, Or raw material for any cause that overlooks the human 
values. We must not, of course, forget that in the land of Kant 
the philosophy that came out of Kantian principles lent itself 
to the exaltation of the State as a sort of super-personality in 
whose power individual human beings were as nothing; but 
this was a radical departure from Kant’s thought. The ethical 
philosophies that today seem really to be counting as effective 
forces are as insistent as Kant upon the need of conceiving of 
the moral personality as an end-in-itself. 

For example, the evolutionists for the most part unite in 
putting man at the apex and climax of the evolutionary process. 
On the basis of exact scrutiny of the workings of nature it is 
easy to say with Huxley that nature is indifferent to ethics. 
Tennyson may have gone too far in declaring that, “Nature, 
red in tooth and claw with ravin, shriek’d against his [i.e. 
man’s] creed.” But nature at least seems to keep silent about 
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the moral creed. This point of view is flatly opposed by the 
evolutionists of the Drummond or Kropotkin type, who see an 
ascent of man in nature, with all phases of nature co-operating 
to set man on high. The point to be held in mind is this: 
when Huxley declares that nature is non-moral and that moral 
considerations must be introduced into the cosmic process, and 
when Drummond declares that nature is throughout moving 
with moral purpose, then both are conceiving of the moral 
person as the end towards which nature is working, or should 
be made to work. The vigor with which evolutionists insist that 
man is the crown of all things is a tribute to the effectiveness 
with which the idea of man as an end in himself has taken hold 
of the mind of our time. Does the pessimist try to get a hear- 
ing for his claim that the same natural processes which have 
woven man may unweave him, the evolutionist will be apt to 
dismiss the pessimism with the comment that there are yet un- 
explored possibilities in nature which can be depended on to 
supply man with the means of maintaining his achieved 
supremacy. 

Of significance also as assigning chief place to the human 
values are most types of social theory, no matter what their 
formal philosophic basis. He would be a hardy commentator 
who would try to show that the social theory of Karl Marx is 
any other than materialistic. The most that can be said is 
that Marxianism of the orthodox type need not be materialistic, 
yet this materialistic theory puts the moral values in the first 
place. The social evolution of human institutions moves along 
indeed with impersonal inevitability, but its outcome is to be 
the human welfare. When Karl Marx wrote to Abraham 
Lincoln assuring him of support in the struggle for human 
liberty he was voicing the passion for human values in which 
the Marxian philosophy was conceived. The admitted fact that 
many Marxians interpret human welfare in crassly material- 
istic terms ought not to obscure the other admitted fact that 
some Marxians who have been. most materialistic in formal 
statement have been most idealistic in their attitudes towards 
their fellow-men. 
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No two thinkers could be farther apart in formal philosophy 
than Kant and Bertrand Russell; but Russell is quite as per- 
sistent in advocacy of the human personality as the end-in- 
itself as is Kant. It is hard to see how Russell makes any 
provision for personality which is at all adequate, and yet he de- 
nounces sins against the human ideal as forcefully as any man 
in our time. He would radically make over all our institutions 
—industrial, national, educational, domestic—for the sake of 
giving the individual life its chance. If Russell is a socialist 
he is socialistic with an individualistic aim. He is seeking to 
exalt the claims of individual men, women, and children. When 
a thinker is willing to go to prison for the sake of arousing such 
beliefs, strictly logical inconsistencies should not be allowed to 
weigh too heavily against his significance as an ethical force. 

Idealists, realists, personalist.—even materialists—largely 
agree on the human values as the high aim of moral endeavor. 
There is increasing agreement also upon the self-realization of 
persons by service to society as the true moral aim. Few moral- 
ists, of whatever school, would today insist that a person attains 
moral life by deliberately making his self-realization the end of 
his own effort. Selfishness has never at any time received less 
open support. All are at least approaching agreement on the 
position that a society of persons, in which each person aims at 
the good of the whole, is the field in which individuals come to 
highest selfhood. 

There is large agreement also that the present human life, 
with men’s ordinary round of common duties as members of 
families, of neighborhoods, of States, is the sphere in which 
moral character is to be mainly achieved. Normal human life 
in the fulfilment of its best possibilities is the common aim. 

There is at least approach to agreement between the intui- 
tionalist and the utilitarian schools—the intuitionalist showing 
more and more willingness to accept consequences in living as 
the indication that the intuitions are on the right track, and the 
utilitarian urging as strongly as the believer in the categorical 
imperative the obligation to seek for the conduct which will 
lead to the best consequences. 
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In the interpretation of consequences there is, of course, 
difference of opinion. In the wider social realms the standard 
is for the most part that of Henry Sidgwick—the welfare of the 
largest number, with the emphasis on the practical in results. 
Actually, in this realm, there is wide diversity and disagree- 
ment. In individual realms the intuitionalists claim that inner 
as well as outer results are to be reckoned with, some of these 
inner spiritual results having no considerable way of reporting 
themselves in the outer realm of physical fact or event. 

One of the charmed words of the day is loyalty, Josiah Royce 
going so far as to exalt loyalty to the ideal of loyalty itself as 
the worthiest aim of human endeavor. It is evident that the 
intuitionalist can justify many inner loyalties which make no 
report or stir in the outer world. It is evident also that the 
utilitarian can reply that the good person—good in these inner 
loyalties—is a most useful member of society Owing to the fact 
that he is what he is. 

Finally, the manifold ethical points of view converge upon 
the need of sanction of human ethics by world philosophy. 
The sterner moral requirements admittedly call for a belief that, 
whatever the system, morality must be constitutionally woven 
into the texture of the universe itself. Each philosophy seeks 
to utter moral encouragement. 

To recur once more to Russell: he finds the supreme challenge 
in the frank facing of a universe which says “no” to our 
traditional spiritual hopes. For Russell the noblest moral fact 
in the universe is a person who looks out upon a black universe 
without bitterness, who, single-handed if need be, fights for the 
human values, knowing that after a brief moment he will go 
down into darkness. With idealism such as this all merely 
utilitarian values have ceased to count. 

So far as sheer rigor of moral demand is concerned, the 
temper is as thorough-going as that of Kant, who declared that 
if society were to learn that it would in a few moments cease 
to exist, it should forthwith proceed to execute all criminals 
justly doomed to death as a last tribute to the exact demands of 
moral law. 


i > 
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Underneath almost all ethical theorizing of today runs the 
assumption that, whatever the formal theory, scope must be 
found for the play of idealistic factors. In the very anxiety 
to make scope for such play is a witness—grudging indeed but 
real—to the worth of those features of ethics which find their 
best satisfaction in the belief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being. 
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BOOK III 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIOLOGY 


One of the newest of the sciences is sociology, a term that a 
century ago would have conveyed no meaning. Its field is the 
relation of human beings with one another, and hence it is of 
vital interest to Christians. For Christianity is concerned with 
precisely the same field. Everywhere Christians are eagerly 
intent on shaping a new social era, 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE CHRISTIAN CALL TO A SOCIAL 
PROGRAMME 


The disappearance of cleavage between the teachings of Christianity and the 

conclusions of science has probably been more rapid and thorough in sociology 

than in the other fields, despite the fact that many of the pioneer sociologists 

did not accept the Christian position. Today Christian ideals of human 

relationships are more and more being taken consciously for granted as the 
starting point for sociological theory. 


HE progress of social theory since the establishment of 

sociology as a separate branch of knowledge reveals a 

curious—almost a paradoxical—line of development. 
It began as a frankly agnostic intellectual discipline, with no 
place for Christianity as generally conceived. It has consumed 
some ninety years, seeking—none too successfully—for a gen- 
erally acceptable and theoretically satisfying set of basic prin- 
ciples, and developing—with a considerable degree of success— 
a number of specialties and practical applications, though they 
have often rested on the vaguest of theoretical foundations. 
And now sociology has helped to arouse Christians to a renewed 
realization of their social task and has put into their hands 
much of the material necessary for its accomplishment; while, 
in return, socially-minded Christians have begun contributing 
to the fuller development and increased effectiveness of social 
science. 

In 1836 the French thinker Augustus Comte (1798-1857), 
“the son of a revolutionary epoch”, proposed the establishment 
of a new science, namely sociology. It is unnecessary here to 
summarize Comte’s entire system. One feature only need be 
considered—Comte’s attitude towards organized Christianity. 
While freely granting that religion had heretofore played a 
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dominating réle in providing men with the motives necessary 
to make them tolerable and useful members of society, he was 
so far imbued with the rationalism of his time that he believed 
this primacy of the Christian spirit in socialized living was 
definitely destroyed. In fact he attributed most of the social 
ills that he perceived in the world around him to the abandon- 
ment of the moral authority of the Church and the absence of 
any sufficient substitute for it. Also, in keeping with the cock- 
sure rationalism of his time, he looked to some sort of scientific 
or “positivist” set of principles to supply the place of Chris- 
tianity as a moral mentor. To this set of principles he gave 
the name “sociology”, putting it at the head of the hierarchy 
of sciences, thus—be it noted—thrusting theology from its tra- 
ditional place as “queen of the sciences”. It is true that Comte 
Tater proposed the founding of a “religion of humanity”; for 
he came to realize that without some such dynamic as that pro- 
vided by religion the personal attitudes which his system de- 
manded were not likely to be forthcoming. But it was a 
religion which, though taking over the bulk of the Christian 
ethic, nevertheless studiously avoided the thought forms which 
were traditionally Christian, it being explicitly atheistic. 

Thus at its inception sociology adopted a curious attitude 
towards the Christian tradition. On the one hand, in its effort 
to establish itself as a thoroughly objective science of society it 
eschewed any reference to formal religious ideologies. On the 
other hand, in its endeavor to secure support for its projects of 
social amelioration it evolved a set of principles essentially 
Christian, despite its formal disclaimers to the contrary. Such 
a theoretical dualism could not, of course, be maintained indef- 
initely, and the present situation in sociology is, at least in part, 
to be explained by it. 

One stream of sociological thinking has undertaken to follow 
the lead originally taken by Comte and to develop a “pure” 
sociology, giving a comprehensive explanation of the whole 
array of social phenomena. Almost as many distinct systems 
have been evolved as there have been social theorists to expound 
them. They have run the whole gamut from the materialism of 
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Marx to the quasi-mysticism of Ratzenhofer, from the indi- 
vidualism of Spencer to the mutualism of Kropotkin, and from 
the pessimism of Gumplowicz to the optimism of Lester F. 
Ward. In fact this multiplicity of sociological theories con- 
stitutes a serious problem. Thoughtful students of social science 
have begun to ask themselves whether a field of study that, 
after nearly a century of diligent theorizing has failed to de- 
velop any generally accepted formulation of principles, can lay 
claim to being a separate department of knowledge at all. A 
good many have answered the question in the negative and have 
devoted their attention to various special divisions of the subject, 
or to related fields, such as social psychology, social statistics, 
anthropology, or penology. Still others insist that there is some- 
thing in the effort of Comte and his followers to establish so- 
ciology as a distinct topic of study; yet they fail to identify that 
“something”’. : 

Another aspect of the dilemma in which “pure” sociology 
finds itself is its virtual barrenness so far as any influence on 
social life is concerned. This may be due to the relatively un- 
developed state of social theory, as Dean Small maintains, but 
the present writer believes it to be due to a more fundamental 
reason. 

It might be objected that other related subjects, such as 
economics, have not been much more fruitful in advancing so- 
cial progress, yet it should be remembered that sociology has 
always claimed its particular mission to be the guiding of social 
policy, and the fact remains that the concrete accomplishments 
of “pure” sociology have been very meager. 

“Applied” or practical sociology has to its credit a better 
record of achievement. It has been towards this field of prac- 
tical performance that the second stream of sociological effort 
has flowed. Many social scientists—particularly in England 
and America—have abandoned the rigors and uncertainties of 
social theory and have devoted themselves to the evolving of 
social method for dealing with one or another specific malad- 
justment of human relations. Their following has been large, 
and their accomplishments have been considerable. To take 
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one instance among many possible ones: the present movement 
towards a humane yet scientific treatment of criminal offenders 
—particularly juvenile delinquents—is due in large measure to 
the efforts of sociological pioneers such as Lombroso and Goring 
and to the host of investigators and field-workers dealing with 
delinquent men and women, boys and girls, in Europe and 
America today. 

Yet “applied” sociologists have run into a dilemma partaking 
of the nature of that confronting “pure” sociologists. Whether 
their proposals for reform have been sweeping programmes of 
social reconstruction or whether they have been special measures 
addressed to particular problems, they have been faced—as was 
Comte—with the necessity of persuading others to take action 
for the carrying out of their schemes. And to do so they have 
either fallen back upon an appeal to Christian motives, more 
or less frankly recognized as such, or they have contented them- 
selves with mere exhortation, which has met with much success 
in the case of individual teachers or writers of outstanding 
personal force, but which has, of necessity, as a general method 
of stirring men to action proved singularly futile. 

There have indeed been practical sociologists who have given 
up the effort to enlist men’s sympathies and actions in their 
schemes of amelioration. Instead they devote themselves 
merely to the devising of technologies, intrusting to others the 
task of persuading the public to adopt their schemes, or even 
seeking to get them put into practice without securing any sub- 
stantial measure of popular support. Yet by doing so they en- 
counter a new difficulty: in casting loose from the guidance 
offered by a set of general scientific or ethical principles they 
find themselves Proposing measures seriously affecting the lives 
of individuals and the course of society, without having any very 
clear idea as to why or to what extent those measures should be 
applied. Reference may again be made to criminology, for a 
case in point. A certain group of social theorists envisage 
modern social problems as reducible chiefly to questions of 
heredity, and some of them advocate the sterilization of large 
classes of defective and delinquent classes, including so-called 
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habitual criminals. Disregarding the fact that—excepting for 
very pronounced defective types—such measures rest upon de- 
batable scientific premises, it cannot but be perceived that they 
raise grave issues of individual liberty and social purity. That 
is to say, such procedures are proposed as being more or less 
effective devices for accomplishing certain particular ends, with- 
out reference to their possibly harmful ultimate consequences, 
simply because their advocates have confined themselves so 
closely to the “applied” aspects of sociology that they have 
pretty nearly lost any general sense of direction—have, in 
fact, become essentially social mechanics rather than the social 
scientists they profess themselves to be. 

In sum, sociology has come to this. As a “pure” science it 
has developed a most meager array of commonly accepted prin- 
ciples and has counted for little in that which is its raison d’étre, 
to wit: the better ordering of associated human life. As an “ap- 
plied” science, while it has, to be sure, a creditable record of 
fruitful endeavor, yet it is so far committed to empiricism that 
it can make no effective appeal for general support without re- 
course to categories of thought explicitly or implicitly Christian, 
and cannot travel far along the path of social action without 
losing all clear sense of direction and running the risk of falling 
into grave error. 

This does not mean that they have labored in vain who have 
done pioneer work in laying the foundations of a science of 
society. Sociology has been of immense value to other fields on 
the periphery of its own, such as law, medicine, political science, 
and—most of all—religion. 

It may seem, at first, an odd trick of fate that sociology, which 
in its youth so deliberately snubbed organized Christianity, has 
at the last rendered so signal a service to it. Yet the logic of 
events required that something of the sort should take place. 
For the same circumstances that led sociology in its early 
days to cut loose from the Christian tradition have eventually 
brought Christianity and sociology—almost in spite of indi- 
vidual sociologists and religionists—into an increasingly inti- 
mate rapprochement. 


Ziz AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIANITY 


It must never be forgotten that sociology sprang into being 
at a time when organized Christianity was down in the very 
pit, so far as social vision or wisdom was concerned. ‘The 
Roman Catholic Church in France—and to a greater or less 
extent the rest of Europe—was just emerging from a life-and- 
death struggle for existence. Nor must it be forgotten that 
this Church had suffered its bitterest persecution at the hands 
of those who talked the loudest of the social virtues of ‘Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity”. Small wonder that it was not for a 
generation or two that the Roman Catholic Church felt secure 
enough to concern itself seriously with the social problem. Nor 
were the Protestant churches in much better case. For a variety 
of reasons they were for the most part deeply committed to 
acquiescence in the political and economic outlook of the ruling 
classes—and the European ruling classes of the first generation 
of the nineteenth century were as unenlightened a set of sordidly 
selfish reactionaries as the modern world has ever seen. There 
were, it is true, the beginnings of deep spiritual stirrings within 
the churches, but these were for the most part so intensely sub- 
jective and other-worldly as to leave little room for concern over 
the material well-being of humanity. In the bosom of the early 
nineteenth century Pietistic and Evangelistic movements were, 
of course, seeds of a fine zeal for social righteousness; but those 
seeds had not yet borne fruit. When it is also remembered that 
the close of the eighteenth century and the opening of the nine- 
teenth constituted what Tom Paine aptly termed “the age of 
reason”, when the majority of liberal-minded men throughout 
the Western world were either indifferent or frankly and bit- 
terly hostile towards organized religion, we can hardly wonder 
that those men of high social idealism who founded sociology 
despaired of accomplishing the ends they sought within the 
churches, and decided to act independently. 

Yet such a cleavage could not last. It was, and is, of the 
genius of Christianity deeply to concern itself with the material 
no less than with the spiritual welfare of men. And the Chris- 
tian churches could not, if they would, surrender their active 
interest in the better ordering of community life without at the 
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same time surrendering their claim to be inheritors of the Gospel 
of Christ. And here sociology rendered the first of its two great 
services to Christianity. These two were the offering of a chal- 
lenge, and the providing of materials for a Christian social 
programme. 

As to the first, the Christian churches have been challenged 
by the sociologists as well as by the socialists, to whom they are 
in some sense related, to take more to heart their historic mission 
of bringing the spirit of their Master to bear upon the common 
life of the common man. In effect these newer social sciences 
and organizations of reform said: You Christian churches have 
taken, as your special duty, nay as your right, the setting of 
standards and the imposing of sanctions designed to make men’s 
lives richer and nobler. In the past you have discharged your 
obligation faithfully and well. Today, however, you come to 
a world devastated by wars, racked by blind revolution and by 
doubly blind reaction, tortured by the birth-pangs of a new 
industrialism, and you will not or cannot give it anything fresh 
and vital and satisfying. We are going to do the work you 
have failed to do, without you and, it may be, in spite of you. 

It was a challenge that no Christian Church with the faintest 
reflection of the Pentecostal fire of the Holy Spirit left within 
it could ignore for a moment, and it was not ignored. The 
history of the churches through the last half of the nineteenth 
century and the first quarter of the twentieth has been pro- 
foundly affected by their response to this challenge. They were 
challenged to vindicate their right still to direct mankind to a 
more excellent way of life: and they have vindicated it. Not 
that the churches would necessarily have indefinitely continued 
to disregard their social mission. Nevertheless it is unlikely 
they would have returned to it so promptly as they have done, 
if the sociologists and other social reformers had not thrown 
down the gauntlet to them. Here as elsewhere in social be- 
havior progress has been furthered by an opposition of interests. 

The second contribution of sociology to Christian social think- 
ing has been more direct. It has given the churches most of 
the practical and much of the theoretical material on which 
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their programmes have been based. The sociologists—both 
“pure” and “applied”—have collected a mass of historical, sta- 
tistical, and survey material covering all departments of social 
life, have formulated principles of social causation, and have 
at least explored the possibilities of social control. In doing 
this they have called attention to the particular social problems 
demanding the churches’ interest. They have made available 
the facts bearing on those problems upon which the churches 
could build programmes socially as well as spiritually sound, 
and by the use of which they could advance reasoned and con- 
vincing arguments in their support. For example, in America 
the evils of the twelve-hour day in the steel industry were first 
brought to public attention by sociological investigators. The 
churches, along with other agencies, urged its discontinuance. 
But little was accomplished until the sociologists—calling to 
their assistance psychologists, physicians, and industrial engi- 
neers—conclusively established the economic futility as well as 
the social undesirability of the twelve-hour day. Then the at- 
tack went forward with renewed vigor, the Christian churches 
now leading the van, and was carried forward to virtually com- 
plete victory. 

Furthermore this is the sort of service which sociology may 
be expected indefinitely to render. The conditions giving rise 
to the original cleavage between the Christian tradition and 
social science have generally disappeared, and possibly there 
may no longer be any need for the one to rouse the other to 
a deeper sense of its duty. On the contrary, it is to be hoped 
that the growing rapprochement between the two may soon com- 
pletely replace the former opposition. Consequently the first 
service of sociology to Christianity—important as it has been 
—appears to be nearly fulfilled. 

The second service, however, is of a sort which need never and 
should never be ended. The sociologists, by inclination, train- 
ing, and the nature of their duties, are equipped to discover the 
weak points in the social order, to find the causes for their 
existence, and to indicate at least some of the factors necessary 
for their removal. On the other hand, the Christian leaders 
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are able to perceive those aspects of the situation that most 
vitally affect the interests which are their special concern; to 
formulate programmes of reform that safeguard those interests 
as well as meet the particular requirements of the problems at 
issue; and finally, to couple with their advocacy of those pro- 
grammes the most efficient means for securing effective and 
enduring social reform that the world has yet seen—the call to 
the Christian conscience. In other words, Christianity and so- 
ciology will presumably continue for an indefinite period the 
division of labor that now obtains between them, the one supple- 
menting and reinforcing the efforts of the other. 

It might be objected that other motives than the Christian 
have ruled men’s hearts sufficiently to drive them towards very 
drastic social change. Of this the writer is fully aware. But 
he is not aware that such change has been of a particularly de- 
sirable kind, judged from any standpoint, sociological or other. 

Sociology was born at a time when Christianity was socially 
inactive and inarticulate; it was, in fact, an effort to fill the 
vacuum left by organized Christianity’s temporary withdrawal 
from the field of social endeavor. It has further been observed 
that sociology consciously strove to do without the categories of 
thought which are characteristically Christian. Now might it 
not be that the present inchoate condition of sociological theory, 
its lack of authority in human counsels, and the over-empiricism 
of its practical proposals are due precisely to its frequent ignor- 
ing of the Christian social philosophy? Will not sociology 
indeed gain in definiteness, authority, and direction when it in- 
corporates into itself more completely the Christian outlook? 

The case may be put still more pointedly. In so far as so- 
ciology sought to replace Christianity, did it not essay to take 
up the work of applying Christianity to human life without 
also taking over the Christian spirit itself? And can it ever 
succeed in doing what it set out to do without abandoning that 
original position? In fact, is not this position in rapid process 
of abandonment? The writer believes that it is. As suggested 
above, there is evidence of a rapidly growing and consciously 
cultivated entente cordiale between sociology and Christianity 
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—or perhaps more accurately, between individual sociologists 
and individual churchmen. There seems already to have de- 
veloped an appreciation of the fact that sociology and Chris- 
tianity are allied fields of efforts, are indeed but different aspects 
of one and the same effort—which is the actualizing of the ideals 
that Jesus Christ set into motion. 

Whether or not the Christian social outlook bears ultimate 
validity for all times and all places, it does, as a historical fact, 
dominate the social ideals of the Western world. This being so, 
the ideologies from which sociology took its point of depar- 
ture were, necessarily, essentially Christian, and—despite the 
anti-Christianity of certain individual sociologists—its theories 
have remained so, in practical import if not in theoretical for- 
mulation. For various reasons, largely the consequence of an 
unhappy conjunction of circumstances, it has attempted to get 
along without the primary Christian approach underlying these 
attitudes, and as a result its development has not been so com- 
plete nor its usefulness so great as might otherwise have been 
the case. The time seems to be approaching—if it is not already 
here—when both sociologists and religious men will seek to 
bring their two fields into a truer or more fruitful relationship; 
when the Christian ideals of human relations and of social 
polity will be consciously taken as the starting point for socio- 
logical theory; when the Christian call to righteousness will 
give to social theory an authority that will make it a force which 
those controlling human destinies can not disregard; when the 
Christian plea for righteousness and mercy may move the masses 
of men to support its proposals; and when those proposals may 
gain definite and sound social purpose by being brought into 
harmony with the more inclusive social experience and broader 
social vision of the Christian Church. 

This does not mean that one need anticipate the restoration 
of the hegemony over the social—and other—sciences which 
theology exercised three or four hundred years ago. Theology, 
at least in the narrower sense, is not under discussion here, but 
rather the Christian outlook on life and work. For the Chris- 
tian evolution of society carries not merely the authority of 
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creedal or ecclesiastical sanctions, but the deeper and more 
powerful authority of the community of the human spirit. 

Nor does one need to anticipate that sociology will lose 
its separate identity or be relegated to the position of “applied 
Christianity”. On the contrary, it is likely that the line of 
development here suggested will give sociology increased defi- 
niteness and enhanced authority, and thus will add strength to 
its claim for a place in the fellowship of learning. 

Sociology, by the very nature of the field which it covers, is 
intimately related to Christianity; for the essential nature of 
both impels them to seek to bring it about that human relations 
may be so moulded and human motives so directed that men and 
women shall have more abundant life. And Christianity no 
less than sociology will gain in clearness of perspective, firmness 
of purpose, and fruitfulness of accomplishment when this truth 
comes home to social scientists and Christian leaders alike. 


CHAPTER XVII 


SOCIAL JUSTICE—ITS CHALLENGE TO 
CHRISTIANITY 


The industrial and economic revolution of the past hundred and fifty years 

took the world by surprise, and the necessary readjustments in theory as well as 

in practice have even yet to be worked out in successful detail. That the 

churches were likewise caught unawares was inevitable; they were at first 

frankly bewildered by the mass of new problems and responsibilities that were 
thrust upon them. 

NE notable fact about the Christian religion is its adapt- 
ability. It commenced its career as a minority sect in 
an obscure Oriental nation. Its two thousand years of 

development have seen it assume spiritual ascendancy over the 
peoples of Europe, the Americas, and Australia—not to men- 
tion its continued energies in northern Africa and Asia Minor— 
and carry a successful missionary effort into the remaining parts 
of the world. No religion that did not possess extraordinary 
breadth and flexibility could have won the adhesion of such 
a variety of peoples as those dwelling in these regions. Even 
more noteworthy than the diversity of races and nationalities 
subscribing to Christianity is the diversity in the types of civili- 
zations in which its followers have lived. It has been rever- 
enced as a way of life in the slave quarters of Roman villas, in 
the rush-strewn halls of Frankish nobles, in the wattled cottages 
of medieval villages, within the stockaded walls of colonial 
settlements, behind the primly curtained windows of Nebraska 
farm-houses, and in the smoky shadow of factory walls. 

All this signifies that—by some means or other—the Christian 
tradition has been able to preserve the strength of its appeal 
to human aspirations despite the fact that the political ideas, 
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in a word, the whole pattern of culture—have been revolu- 
tionized time and again during the years which have elapsed 
since its founding. This does not mean that there has been any 
modification of the essential elements in the Christian faith, 
other than those involved in the natural development of a living 
religion. It does mean, however, that Christianity has been 
animated by some inner principle which has enabled it to place 
the emphasis, and to direct the practical aspect of its teachings, 
so as to give them positive spiritual and social value in what- 
ever cultivated setting it has found itself. 

Such accommodation to a shifting type of civilization has not 
always been easy of accomplishment. Often it has been wrought 
much more slowly and incompletely than many have desired. 
Possibly the most difficult of these adjustments to a changing 
social and economic structure is that which the past one hundred 
and fifty years have witnessed. Christendom has both been 
harassed by schisms within and attacks from without—and has 
had to deal with one of the most profound transformations in 
the basis of civilization which it has yet encountered. 

It is a commonplace of historical and social science that, as 
a result of the great revolution—or better, series of revolutions 
which the Western world has experienced since the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, the institutional basis of society 
has been so radically altered as to make the Europe of today 
virtually a different region from that of two centuries ago. This 
is not the place to give an outline of the industrial revolution 
in all the detail of economic and social change. It must suffice 
to say that a virtual transformation has occurred in the technique 
of production; the scale and methods of commerce; currency, 
credit, and banking; and the organization and remuneration of 
labor. And this catalogue of changes could be almost in- 
definitely extended. Some notion of the degree of change which 
has come over the Western world may be obtained from the 
fact that England and Wales had, in 1801, a population of 
8,800,000, whereas in 1921 their population was 37,800,000,— 
more than a quadruple increase in slightly over a century,— 
while during the same period the population of London grew 
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from 959,000 to 7,476,000. Nothing short of a great revo- 
lutionary alteration of the material basis of life could have 
brought about such a development. 

A serious situation existed within the Christian churches, 
particularly as regarded their attitude towards those human 
relations involved in economic activities. For it was precisely 
in the economic field that the most rapid and sweeping changes 
were under way. Briefly, this period has witnessed—so far 
as human relations are concerned—the replacement of inde- 
pendent craftsmen and yeomanry by factory and agricultural 
laborers; the development of large-scale, impersonal organiza- 
tions for the conducting of business and the hiring of labor; 
the rise to power of a commercial and employing middle class 
at the expense of the landed aristocracy; the growth of cities; 
the setting-in of the country-to-city movement; and all the prob- 
lems of social maladjustment which flow from these changes, 
and with which the modern world is all too well acquainted. 

The churches were but poorly equipped to adapt their 
teachings to these new conditions. They had only recently 
emerged from the struggles precipitated by the Reformation, 
and were still too disunited even to think of taking counsel 
together to meet the new problems confronting them. More- 
over, left weakened in authority and wealth, the churches were 
often in no position to protest against the evils accompanying 
the rise of modern industrialism. And the political and in- 
tellectual “radicalism” of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries kept them so preoccupied with self-defence 
that they had little opportunity to adapt their social teaching 
to the changed economic tendencies of the time. The conse- 
quence was that the churches, both Protestant and Catholic, 
went through the early and most chaotic years of the industrial 
revolution with very little in the way of a social gospel beyond 
the economic and social philosophy that had been worked out 
in the Middle Ages. In so far as they did have any positive 
teachings beyond those evolved in an earlier economic régime, 
they were, for the most part, little more than echoes of the 
extreme individualistic philosophizing of those “political 
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economists” who professed to find in frank and unrestrained self- 
seeking the beneficent operation of divinely ordained “natural 
laws”. Thus in 1831 Richard Whately, an archbishop of the 
Church of England, wrote: “It is curious to observe how, 
through a wise and beneficent arrangement of Providence, 
men do the greatest service to the public when they are thinking 
of nothing but their own gain.” In so far as the churches had 
anything fresh to say, they did not utter anything from the 
heart of their own Christian conscience, but rather lent their 
support to those who sought to gain for the new individualism 
complete irresponsibility from moral obligation and entire free- 
dom from social control. 

However, there was a Christian conscience, despite its official 
inarticulateness, and the nineteenth century had not advanced 
far before it began to assert itself. Indeed there were the be- 
ginnings of a distinctively Christian reaction to the social con- 
sequences of the new economic order in the eighteenth century. 
It was a Christian minister who in 1795 first advocated relief- 
work for the unemployed, and even unemployment insurance. 
The first savings-bank was founded by a clergyman at about 
the same time. 

Not until the nineteenth century had begun did there appear 
within the Christian churches a development of social import 
which assumed any considerable proportions. It was, at the 
beginning, only partially conscious of its relation to economic 
conditions. The development referred to is the “humanitarian” 
movement. 

The ending of the eighteenth century saw a glowing enthusi- 
asm for humanity, carrying with it a correspondingly passionate 
abhorrence of tyranny, injustice, or suffering in any form. In 
America and Continental Europe, where the new industrialism 
had as yet scarcely made itself felt, its manifestation was mainly 
political, giving rise to the utterances of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, and on the Continent the assertion of the 
Rights of Man at the time of the French Revolution. In Eng- 
land, where tyranny and injustice were mainly those involved in 
the relations of masters and workmen, landlords and tenants, 
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and where human suffering was principally that which the 
agrarian and industrial revolutions had visited upon the working 
population, this new ‘“humanitarianism” manifested itself 
chiefly in efforts to ameliorate the lot of the working-people. 
At first, little reference was made to the economic relations at 
bottom responsible for the bad conditions. The churches were 
still too timid, or perhaps too bewildered, to do so. Instead, 
Christian people ignored or even cheerfully accepted these 
relationships, while undertaking to undo as best they might one 
or another of their worst effects. 

The Evangelical revival of Wesley and others, while having 
as a central principle the bringing of the comforts of religion 
to the poor and the humble, also included much practical 
effort of a sort that today would be called social service, such 
as prison visitation. John Howard, the prison reformer, was 
an intensely zealous adherent of the Evangelical movement, 
while Elizabeth Fry, whose activities ranged from the reforma- 
tion of prisoners to the laying of the foundations for trained 
nursing and organized charity in England, was an “occasional 
preacher” in the Society of Friends. The first Sunday schools 
were inspired by the needs of working-class children, as were 
the beginnings of the English elementary educational system. 
The anti-slavery agitation carried with it a direct threat at 
property rights, albeit the leaders in this movement hesitated 
to assail the conditions ‘worse than slavery” of the English 
factory towns. 

As time advanced, however, humanitarianism became more 
clear-sighted, and began with ardent courage to address itself 
not merely to this or. that consequence of the sinister effects of 
excessively rapid economic changes. This later and more fruit- 
ful phase of the movement had three aspects. 

In the first place, it addressed itself with increasing direct- 
ness and energy to the elimination of poverty and all its attend- 
ant evils, thus setting in motion that remarkable array of good 
works which go to make up the “social service” of today. The 
second feature of humanitarian reform was the agitation for 
factory legislation. It must not be forgotten that, during the 
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cally years of the agitation for labor legislation, the /aissez-faire 

“political economists” who defended and even glorified the new 
industrialism, considered the efforts of the factory reformers to 
be nothing stort of an attack on the whole fabric of economic 
society, and did not hesitate to heap upon them the utmost 
ridicule and abuse. Hence advocacy of labor legislation re- 
quired, at the outset, a more robust and fundamental sense of 
social justice than the present generation realizes. And though 
officially the churches were still for the most part silent, indi- 
vidual Christians did yeoman service in this cause. Among 
them was Lord Shaftesbury, the seventh ear! of that name (1801- 
1885), “the working-man’s friend”, an acknowledged leader in 
the Evangelical movement. The third element in humanita- 
rianism brought an even more explicit challenge to the regnant 
economic institutions by boldly coming out under the name of 
Christian Socialism. 

The early nineteenth century witnessed, as we have seen, an 
extensive social movement outside the Christian churches. This 
secular reform endeavor did not confine itself to sociological 
theory, but also took practical shape. 

In England there was an un-Christian and even anti-Chris- 
tian wing of the humanitarian scheme, represented by such men 
as the Welshman Robert Owen (1771-1858), who gave social- 
ism its name. The socialist movement, however, did not derive 
its only inspiration from idealists like Owen. If it had, its his- 
tory would have taken a far different course. Many of the es- 
sential features of the socialist movement were born of an almost 
blind resentment against the suffering and injustice following 
in the train of the industrial revolution. And the policies and 
overt acts, to which this resentment has led, have often been 
more in the nature of a violent and occasionally savage reaction 
to a sense of wrong than a reasoned effort to advance the gen- 
eral well-being of society. As a result secular socialism has, 
from its inception to the present day, been a house divided 
against itself. On the one hand, its leaders have included men 
of the loftiest idealism whose principles—like those of the early 
sociologists—were essentially Christian, whatever might be their 
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professions or denials of faith. On the other hand, it has also 
included leaders whose chief preoccupation has been to seek 
compensation for their own peculiar sense of grievance or to 
secure a better economic and social position. And the rank 
and file of active socialists (but not necessarily of the working- 
class as a whole) have tended to give their adherence to the 
latter rather than the former group. 

The effect of this dualism within the socialist category has 
been reflected in the attitude of Christian thinkers and Chris- 
tian churches towards socialism. In so far as it has embodied 
a disinterested attempt to right existing wrongs, it has had the 
sympathy of thoughtful Christians everywhere—although many 
Christians have been unable to give whole-hearted support to 
the dogmas or programmes that have dominated much of mod- 
ern socialism. On the other hand, those features of socialism 
which proceed mainly from the desire to vent the feelings of 
oppressed or dissatisfied classes often embody objectives not 
always Christian, and tactics quite un-Christian, and have mer- 
ited and received the repudiation of Christians both in their 
individual and corporate capacity. Particularly is this true on 
the Continent of Europe, where socialism has usually been 
agnostic, and in its extreme phases—as in Russian communism 
—is openly and bitterly anti-religious. One of the earliest 
and most positive expressions of the anti-religious spirit in secu- 
lar socialism is found in “God and the State”, by the Russian 
agitator Michael Bakunin (1814-1876). 

Many socialists misunderstand this attitude of organized 
Christianity, mistaking it for mere reaction; but their resent- 
ment is not justified. Being profoundly concerned to preserve 
certain spiritual values embodied in social relationships, Chris- 
tianity cannot countenance any social movement that undermines 
its spiritual foundations and condones or promotes programmes 
destructive to the ideals and institutions which it holds essential 
to a Christian society. It is true that every earnest Christian 
inevitably finds himself in opposition to much that exists today 
in modern industrialism. It is just as true, however, that he 
finds himself in equally strong Opposition to programmes of 
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reform proceeding from an inadequate spiritual foundation and 
pursuing ignoble policies of action. Secular socialism may gain 
the support of organized Christianity—but only on condition of 
its giving full scope to the idealist within its ranks and of 
developing a doctrine and a policy which commend them- 
selves to the Christian conscience. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE AWAKENING OF THE CHURCHES TO 
INDUSTRIAL REFORM 


After their first surprise Christians set themselves resolutely to the solution of 

the new economic problems. In England leadership rested on men like Kingsley, 

Maurice, and Hughes. Since their time the work has gone rapidly forward, and 

today the duty of the churches to bring industrial life under the Spirit of 
Christ is widely recognized. 


OWARDS the middle of the nineteenth century there 

arose a group of men—all of them earnest Christians— 

who found themselves entirely out of sympathy with the 
spirit and workings of modern industrial society. They set 
about to transform it into something nearer to their concept of 
the Kingdom of God. And they called themselves Christian 
Socialists. Under the leadership of Charles Kingsley, “Tom” 
Hughes, Maurice, and Neale they sought to provide spiritual 
significance and wise counsel to that fiery outburst of undis- 
ciplined class feeling known as Chartism. Later this same group 
lent their support and advice to the British trade-union and co- 
operative movements at the time when their programmes were 
in the making; still later they and their associates organized the 
activities from which have sprung the social settlement move- 
ment and adult workers’ education. 

The indirect fruits of their labors have moreover yielded a 
rich harvest of better understanding and deeper earnestness 
towards social problems within the Christian churches. The 
Christian Socialists have indefatigably striven to bring home 
to Christian clergymen and laymen the hardships that modern 
industrialism has often visited upon large classes of people, as 


well as the pagan and even un-Christian spirit in which it has 
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occasionally been directed. It may be said that although the 
generality of Christian people have seldom been disposed to 
go so far as the Christian Socialists would desire, they have 
nevertheless been moved to go much further than they would 
otherwise have gone in seeking to bring industrial life under 
the sway of the Christian ideals of personal dignity and human 
brotherhood. Moreover the Christian Socialists have rendered 
an invaluable service in translating the gospel of reconciliation 
into terms possessing meaning for the common man. They have 
therefore aided in making Christianity a force in the lives of 
many who might else have become insensible to it. The Chris- 
tian Socialists have also made efforts to bring the Christian spirit 
to bear upon secular socialism, trade-unionism, and other social 
movements. In this they have fallen far short of success, for 
support from their own Christian constituency has not been 
great, and they have had to cope with misunderstanding, dis- 
trust, and often downright enmity. Nevertheless it is to Chris- 
tian, Socialism that much of whatever idealism exists in these 
movements today is due. 

Thus though the Christian Socialists have not realized their 
hope of transforming economic society, they have done much 
in the way of socializing Christian thinking, by interpreting 
the Christian message to the industrial worker and by maintain- 
ing the idealism of social reform movements. 

There has been on the Continent of Europe a Catholic social 
movement which, while repudiating the formulas and dogmas 
of official socialism, has yet opposed certain features of present- 
day economic institutions with a vehemence comparable to that 
of the socialists, and which has sponsored reforms very nearly 
as far-reaching as those of socialism. For the most part this 
movement has not been interfered with by ecclesiastical au- 
thority; indeed it has sometimes been promoted by persons high 
in position within the Roman Catholic Church, as for example 
Baron William von Ketteler, Bishop of Mayence (1811-1877). 

In America there has been a Christian Socialist movement 
since the organization of the Society of Christian Socialists in 
1889. As early as 1849 Henry James, Senior, delivered a lecture 
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in Boston emphasizing the points of identity between Chris- 
tianity and socialism. The movement in America has not as- 
sumed the proportions nor attracted men of such outstanding 
ability as in England. But its accomplishments have been of 
much the same sort. . 

The organized Christian churches have nonetheless mostly 
turned definitely away from official passivity to active interest 
in current social and economic problems. They have eschewed 
lending their support to particular projects or programmes. 
They have, however, not failed to protest against those 
features of industrial life that dwarf the spirits and warp the 
souls of thousands of men and women, by the same token en- 
feebling their bodies, starving their instincts, and dulling their 
minds. Neither have the churches hesitated to express their 
disapprobation of the unbrotherliness, avarice, and arrogance 
that many of those controlling industry have displayed. Nor 
has their condemnation been deflected by the scholarly cynicisms 
of certain academic champions of industrialism in all its mani- 
festations. 

The churches have, in fact, asserted the primacy of the human 
spirit, as reflecting and sharing in the Holy Spirit, and they 
have insisted that efforts towards reform proceed from a spir- 
itual basis. They have not evaded advocacy of removing or 
transforming certain existing economic relations and institutions. 
And they have insisted that no rearrangement of economic 
forces can be of avail without the ideals and good will requisite 
for service of the common interest, and that with such ideals 
and good will many of the adjustments will not need to be 
made. The extent to which the Christian churches have gone 
in repudiating un-Christian features of modern industrialism, 
and in pointing the way to their betterment, is quite often 
seriously underestimated. A few instances may illuminate this. 

In 1892 Pope Leo XIII issued his famous encyclical on the 
“Condition of the Working Classes”. It startled the world 
through the frankness with which it assailed the evil effects of 
industrial life and by the breadth of the programme of reform 
that it laid down. The signal importance of this document in 
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challenging the Christian world, Catholic and Protestant, to 
a sense of its obligations in modern society can scarcely be 
overrated. About the same time assemblies of the Church of 
England turned attention to bad housing, low wages, and similar 
questions. In 1908, in America, the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ, representing the majority of American 
Protestant churches, adopted a “Social Creed” which is still 
a rallying cry for socialized Christianity. After the World 
War this creed was made broader and more explicit, while a 
group of Roman Catholic bishops in America issued a joint 
statement that was outspoken in its championship of the cause 
of the working-man. Moreover a committee appointed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury issued a report on “Christianity and 
Industrial Problems”, which was emphatic in its indictment of 
the seamy side of industrialism. In 1920 the Lambeth Confer- 
ence, composed of Anglican bishops from all parts of the world, 
unanimously subscribed to a declaration embodying the prin- 
ciples set forth in this report. The year 1924 saw at Birming- 
ham, in England, the assembling of a Conference on Christian 
Politics, Economics, and Citizenship, representative of vir- 
tually every Christian body in England, whose reports and reso- 
lutions displayed such courage, scholarship, and spiritual insight 
as to render them in the highest degree notable. And in 1925 
there gathered in Stockholm a Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work, which like the English conference rep- 
resented all branches of the Christian religion, aiming to deal 
with all phases of modern social, economic, and civic life. 

All these indications go to show that the Christian churches 
are awakening to their task of bringing into the industrial sphere 
the spirit of their Master. Perhaps it is not too much to hope 
that their interposition in the world of labor and industry may 
cause a “transformation—from chaos to order, from morally 
repugnant to just conditions—by a gradual process in which 
the old forms which have served their purposes and seem ready 
to die will pass into others which are new and living, fit to 
serve as instruments of the spirit of liberty and brotherhood 
working towards the goal of a common good.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
IDEALS OF GOVERNMENT 


In a perfectly Christian society, characterized by complete forbearance and 
good will, questions of authority would be unimportant. In the meantime our 
Christian task is to adapt to our age, as best we may, the principles of the 
ideal order. 

HE mistaken idea is sometimes found both in formal 

theory and in popular impression that the State and 

government constitute society itself, and that democracy is 
only a matter of political opportunity. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, unless it was the other and somewhat similar 
false doctrine that the Church was the sole determining 
social institution of power. The State itself has been shot 
through and through with the influence of other institutions. 
And just as the great social philosophies of the world have 
been colored with political theory, so almost all the great 
political theorists have found data and arguments from reli- 
gion, natural law, the concept of justice, community organiza- 
tion, and a democracy more comprehensive than merely political 
democracy. 

To trace the influence of Christianity upon the State is not a 
simple process but one of considerable perplexity, involving the 
correlation of the State with other institutions and other forces. 
What are the nature and functions of these institutions and 
forces that have shaped the destinies of individuals? How have 
these institutions and forces been related to each other, how 
related to the State and government, how influenced in the 
course of recent centuries by Christianity? How, in short, has 
Christianity affected, both indirectly and directly, the present 
cumulative status of political democracy as the chief mode of 
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social progress? Such an inquiry brings into view the im- 
portance of the changing emphasis placed upon the individual, 
and the part which the several institutions and forces in question 
have had in placing this emphasis upon the individual and in 
making or marring his life and happiness. By what attempts 
and vicissitudes, what philosophies and concepts, has the insti- 
tution of State and government gradually evolved? 

A list of the larger influences which mould the individual and 
direct social progress would include six major social institu- 
tions: the home and family, the school and education, the 
Church and religion, the State and government, ars. and 
labor, community and association. 

Rach institution shows, in the history of its development, a 
twofold nature. The one is the form of social organization 
through which it functions, and the other is its generic social 
value and quality. The type of home may vary widely within 
the standard family. The school of yesterday differs widely 
from the school of today, although the great generic process of 
education is fundamental. The Catholic Church differs widely 
from the Protestant, although the institution of religion is con- 
tinuous. Forms of State in at least four great nations were 
changed incidentally to the recent World War, but the processes 
of government must go on. Industry is a comparatively new in- 
stitution, although the institutional law of life found in labor is 
as old as Adam. Finally, the communities of the Middle Ages 
and our present rural communities and cities have differed 
widely, but the essential process of association and of living to- 
gether in group units is a minimum essential for society. These 
institutions depend for their effectiveness and unity upon one an- 
other, They stand as a buffer between the individual and the 
great processes of social change. If well builded, nurtured, and 
strengthened they promote normal growth and development 
instead of abnormality and revolution. 

In addition, these institutions serve to direct and control the 
great dominant forces, among which we should include personal 
leadership, geographic environment, individual differences and 
heredity, and general social complexes and casual groupings. 
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The institutions may develop or retard strong leadership. They 
fit in with the processes of individual adaptation and social in- 
heritance. They help mankind to organize and marshal its 
forces to master the physical environment. They stand together 
as protection against the mass mind and as receiving-stations for 
mass influence. 

From an examination of these institutions it is clear that 
political democracy is only a part of the whole. Democracy 
itself is more than a form of government; it is as broad as life 
and will be found to include the following forms. 

Corresponding to the home and family there is that most im- 
portant democracy, organic democracy, by which is meant the 
right to equal opportunity; the right of the child to be born 
well, to be nurtured and educated; the right of the mother and 
the women of a family to enjoy opportunities for normal ex- 
pression and for devotion to humanity and the family; the right 
of races and nations to become a part of the world’s system of 
justice. What shall it profit a child, or an individual crippled 
in his early stages of development, if he shall gain the whole 
opportunity to voter 

Corresponding to the school, there is the more largely ac- 
cepted principle of educational democracy, which has generally 
been conceded to be one of the great contributions of the 
nineteenth century. 

Corresponding to the Church and religion is the principle 
of religious democracy, which has been a dominant note in the 
development of government and other institutions. 

Corresponding to industry and work there is the principle of 
industrial democracy. For long years industry and labor were 
considered to be a matter of private concern; but if society and 
the State could have come to recognize industry as one of the 
great major social institutions, much of the strife, struggle, and 
present-day perplexity might have been avoided. This problem 
of industrial democracy is no more all of democracy than is 
religious freedom and political suffrage. 

Finally, we find the principle of social democracy. Oppor- 
tunities that may come through such institutions as the family, 
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Church, school, State, industry can scarcely be conserved unless 
the larger institution of community shall become the essence of 
social organization and international community. 

In addition to its correspondence with the influential institu- 
tions democracy shows the influence of the dominant forces we 
have listed. Democracy must have its leaders; it must tend to 
develop every individual into a potential leader and into one 
capable of following other leaders as well. Democracy must 
take into consideration geographic influences and whatever there 
is of inequality in nature, as well as differences in age, sex, 
and race. 

Throughout all this cumulative course of democratic tendency 
and theory the individual has become more and more the chief 
social objective. This may seem a commonplace now, but it 
has not always been so. The changing emphasis upon the in- 
dividual has been a product of long struggle and costly evolu- 
tion. There are many sides to this emphasis. With the purely 
educational or the physical or the abstractly philosophical sides 
we are not here concerned. But the principle of individual 
opportunity is fundamental to all our modern concepts of 
democracy. As Professor John Dewey says: “Democracy has 
many meanings; but if it has any moral meaning, it is found 
in resolving that the supreme test of all political institutions 
and industrial arrangements shall be the contribution they 
make to all-round growth of every member of society.” Hence 
we may say that a good democratic society is one in which 
the institutions are strong enough to guarantee each individual 
an opportunity to grow into normal development and to have 
full expression of personality and livelihood. We may go. 
further and say that whenever in the long road of human his- 
tory individuals have failed, whether through poverty, igno- 
rance, crime, vice, or premature death, some one or more of 
the institutions have failed him in his hour of need. It is a 
part of the sovereignty of government to take care that in- 
stitutions do nurture and develop the individual. The contrast 
today between the old idea that the citizen exists to serve 
the State, and the idea that the State’s sole purpose is to 
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serve the citizen, is as marked as it was victorious, in theory at 
least, in the World War. 

The abolition of slavery, the abolition of exploitation of man 
by man, and the abolition of primary antagonisms that has 
made a perfect human association and organization possible, 
have grown out of these great epochal concepts. 

It can easily be seen that, in the development and control of 
social institutions and forces, the key institution is that of State 
and government. It is equally clear that the problem of meas- 
uring the influences acting upon government involves today 
more factors than ever before. We have, for instance, legis- 
lation and social service for such purposes as the nurture and 
protection of the home and family, the promotion of more 
comprehensive social education, the protection of religious lib- 
erties, the guarantee of civil and political rights, the recognition, 
promotion, and control of great economic processes, unifying of 
groups and peoples, and the promotion of universal peace. All 
of these are important concerns of the State. On the other 
hand, it is quite clear that the home and family, the technique 
and processes of education, the history and development of 
Christianity, the growth of the whole community organization 
and of the world peace movement—1it is plain that their evolu- 
tion, form, and ideals have challenged the institution of the 
State: government is now not simply a policing force but a 
social servant. How the great institution of government has 
evolved through its various stages and how the elements of 
Christianity have affected it, both indirectly through the other 
institutions, and directly since the Reformation, is one of the 
most interesting stories of human institutions. Some of the 
story is like a mystery with the outcome ever uncertain, and 
some of it features the villain; nevertheless it is a great story, 
with promise of the happy outcome. 

For the larger democratic form and ideals of our present-day 
government have evolved through slow and varying processes. 
In a single hurried survey of the writings of some four 
score philosophers and social theorists one may find approxi- 
mately fifty different concepts of government. Hegel would 
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call it a spiritual essence. Lilienfeld, Schiiffle, Spencer, and 
others might call it the trend of the social organism. Cole 
would refer to it as a unique entity, while Duguit would label 
it purposive association. And so other theories include the con- 
cept of a coercive institution, a social organism, a psychologi- 
cal organism, a means of defence, an aggregation of purposive 
groups, the supreme human association, the microcosm of the 
whole human process, the organized control of the minority, 
the determinate creature of community, the collective police- 
man, the creature product of social evolution, mutual aid, the 
voluntary contract, the essence of race struggle, contractual so- 
ciety, the social compact, and the restraint of conflicting interests. 

Some of these may well be mentioned briefly in connection 
with the general evolution of government and the specific in- 
fluence of Christianity upon theories of government. The forms 
of State have constituted a notable and varied series. With 
varying form they have embraced monarchy, aristocracy, 
democracy, the democratic republic, the democratic empire, 
the representative democracy, the attempt at pure democracy; 
forms of bureaucracy, absolutism, expansionism, imperialism, 
oligarchy, plutocracy, theocracy, physiocracy, clericalism, mili- 
tarism, sovietism, and the like; theories of the federal State, 
the city State, the world State; the tyranny of the individual, 
the tyranny of the crowd; various concepts of sovereignty, in- 
cluding personal sovereignty, class sovereignty, mass sovereignty, 
property sovereignty, rational or intellectual sovereignty. Sim- 
ularly, theories of liberty have been set forth accounting for 
civil liberty, fiscal liberty, personal liberty, racial or national 
liberty, international political liberty. James Bryce listed four 
kinds: civil liberty, or the exemption from control in respect to 
person and property; religious liberty, or the exemption from 
control of religious opinions and practices; political liberty, or 
the participation of the citizen in government of the com- 
munity; and individual liberty, or the exemption from control 
of things not directly related to the welfare of the community 
as a whole. 

These references to concepts and forms of government are 
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given only to indicate something of the scope of political theory 
and the complexity of its development. Such a brief list does 
not, of course, attempt to enumerate technical political theories 
or to include the purely philosophical speculations. There are, 
too, many of these including contrasting conflicting speculations 
relating to idealism, naturalism, pragmatism, or those of monism 
and pluralism, moralism, and non-moralism, and the purely 
philosophical aspects of aristocracy versus democracy. There 
are also the legalistic theories centering upon jurisprudence. 
There are the proletarian political theories, enumerated by Pro- 
fessor Douglas—collectivism, anarchism, syndicalism, guild 
socialism, consumers’ co-operation, agrarian distribution, the 
single tax, and bolshevism. There are also the contributions of 
the newer social psychology to political theory, as well as those 
of anthropology and various race and ethnic factors. Most of 
these are recent in their manifestation and show more clearly 
the present indications that political theory is still forming, with 
manifold branches of influence difficult to isolate completely. 
They will appear in excellent perspective, however, if placed 
alongside the earlier history of ideas of State and government. 

What have been the influences making for progress in popular 
government in the modern world, and especially since the 
Reformation? ‘To what extent has each of these been effective? 
What are the new forces or causes affecting modern political 
theory and practice? Bryce gives four causes of the progress 
of popular government since the obscure Italian beginnings. 
The first is the influence of religious ideas; the second is dis- 
content with oligarchic misgovernment; the third is social and 
political conditions favoring equality; the fourth is abstract 
theory. It is, of course, difficult to estimate the influence of 
religion on the last phase. The question may well be raised 
as to whether or not a fifth cause could be found in the modern 
crises that have followed the World War and in the very great 
social change and upheaval the world over. Professor Mer- 
riam, in his discussion of recent tendencies in political thought, 
lists three outstanding social features of this era. These are: 
the further development of industrialism and urbanism, the 
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new contacts of diverse races or nationalities, and the rise of 
feminism. From present indications it would seem that there 
is a fourth outstanding element, observable in that feature of 
the popular controversy over religion and evolution which 
manifests a tendency toward the domination of government 
by religious forces. How destructive this influence will be 
must depend, as it has depended in the past, upon the degree to 
which the religious factor becomes narrow, intolerant, and 
superstitious, or the degree to which the elements of true Chris- 
tianity comes to be applied to all the institutions and forces 
enumerated and thus indirectly to influence the State for good. 

Let us turn now to the consideration of the influence of Chris- 
tianity, one of the largest factors involved, upon the State and 
government. With the other influences we are concerned here 
only indirectly, as they are inseparably bound up with the theory 
and technique of governmental procedure and the origins and 
growth of democratic ideals. There are still other forces which 
are specially important in the period before the Reformation, 
in the later periods of development, and in our own time. How 
Christianity picked up the thread, and persistently succeeded 
in weaving a fabric which has served as a background for 
many modern efforts, and now awaits final touches, is a theme 
worthy of many chapters. Says Professor Dunning, after trac- 
ing the history of political theory from its earliest stages, “Then 
came Christianity upon the scene. As this faith rose to in- 
fluence and power its teachings transformed political as well as 
other philosophy. God and His scheme of creation gradually 
became recognized as the first cause of man and all human 
affairs. The divine will fixed the character and operation of 
social institutions.” ‘That is, if Rome ruled nations, God ruled 
Rome; if nation ruled men, God ruled nation; if there were 
human rulers, they ruled by the will of God. If, again, 
there were human laws, they were sanctioned by the divine law. 
Law and institutions made by man were indirectly from God. 
There were two distinct systems of rules for mankind: that of the 
temporal was from man, and that of the spiritual from God. 
Man must be subject to man, ruler, or government, sometimes 
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Church, sometimes State, but always with authority from 
God. There could be no questioning of the right of God, and 
consequently government found its sanction and emphasis in the 
ruler’s right derived from God rather than in consent of the 
people. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries arose the doctrine 
that by nature—God’s nature, it is true—all men are free and 
equal; and if equal, then God’s authority must not operate 
through any one superior being, but must reside in all the 
people. For two centuries thereafter the interpretation of nature 
on the one hand, and the quarrel of creeds on the other, brought 
about a lessened regard for divine authority. This was fol- 
lowed by an enhanced individualism and democracy, fore- 
runner of more modern tenets of government. The nineteenth 
century found one of its main tasks in the attempt to harmonize 
the two doctrines of authority and sovereignty on the one hand, 
and of individual freedom on the other. Neither nature nor 
God seemed directly adequate, so that the influence of Chris- 
tianity was exerted indirectly through interpretation, reason, 
righteousness, morality, history, liberty, justice. Finally, the 
larger concept of society was held to be the arbiter. What sort 
of society, then, became the question of importance? In the last 
of the nineteenth century we find abstract theories developed— 
the inherent power of society as an organism, the natural rights 
of the individual, the separateness of State and government 
from religion. 

But at various periods there remained underlying in the minds 
of the foremost theorists the great idea of God, which was as- 
sumed to be dominant as the basic concept. Even Rousseau, 
who sometimes attacked Christianity as an anti-social force 
because it separated men from the things of this world, de- 
fended the fundamental values in Christianity, such as belief 
in God, a future life, happiness for the good and punish- 
ment for the wicked, the sanctity of social laws and contracts, 
and “no tolerance of intolerance”. Hobbes, who thought that 
political sovereignty was supreme, felt that “the truth of God’s 
word must prevail in the long run without recourse to 
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restraint” ; he was convinced that the Christian virtues of com- 
plaisance or pardon, modesty, mercy, forgiving disposition were 
all conducive to peace, which after all was the purpose of law 
—to substitute peace for war. Bodin, who believed that God 
and justice were factors controlling political life and institu- 
tions, considered, according to Professor Dunning, “a belief 
in a supernatural being important for the welfare of the State”. 
In his estimation, however, the details of creed were of little 
importance, and force at best could be but an indifferent in- 
strument for the maintenance of uniformity of religion among 
citizens. Locke, who thought that, since the worship of God 
was a means of eternal salvation, it was entirely outside the 
realm of the State, nevertheless declared that the atheist is not 
teliable when it comes to promises, contracts, and oaths which 
bind human society. Montesquieu reasoned that religion was 
outside the bounds of human compulsion; yet he discussed 
Christianity in a spirit of reverence as “unquestioned divine 
truth”. Calvin asserted that the duty of secular leaders “begins 
with piety and religion”, and the very spirit of the Reformation 
had to do with the relation of man to God. Luther preached the 
doctrine of passive submission to the established political and 
social order, though in a different way from the later Tolstoi. 
In Luther’s view secular power was sanctioned by God as con- 
trolling those who were not Christians; Christians themselves 
did not need it. Melanchthon held that natural law included 
those principles of the human mind which concern the ex- 
istence of God, our obedience to Him, and the principles con- 
cerning “civil institutions which promote His glory”. “The 
first object of all government is the knowledge and glory of 
God.” And so with others. The doctrine of the divine right 
of kings grew out of the doctrine of the divine character of 
secular government which was held by most of the greater re- 
formers. Later the divine right of the people came in through 
the same channel. God sanctioned royalty as a convenience to 
the people—kings by divine right of the people. Thus the 
underlying concept of God and of the principles of Christianity 
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went on and on, continuously interwoven with the secular 
theories. 

Bryce states that four outstanding contributions of the Gospel 
to democracy are discernible. ‘These are that the Creator has 
given each individual a special divine worth; that in the Cre- 
ator’s sight all souls are equal; that the inner life or “kingdom of 
heaven” within the individual is supreme; and that it is the 
duty of God’s creatures to love one another. The first of these, 
he says, applies to freedom of conscience or spiritual liberty, 
obedience to God being greater than to man; the second implies 
human equality or equal rights to “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness”; the third has to do with purity of life and 
motive; and the fourth with the Christian community or broth- 
erhood of man. Each of these influences has been used well 
and used badly. 

Aside from these commonly recognized influences of Chris- 
tianity upon the State, there are at least two other types that 
must not be omitted. The first of these is the general influence 
which Christianity has had in giving the individual his newest 
place in the world of equal opportunity, and its influence PBe 
the other institutions—the family, the school, the Church, 
dustry, and the community. When the State comes to in its 
laws for the protection and nurture of the family it does so 
because the family and the ideals thereof have shown the need. 
When the State comes to legislate for universal education it 
does so not because it simply wants to educate, but because 
recognizing what education means to a democracy and assent- 
ing to the democratic practice of giving every individual an 
equal chance in life. When the State legislates with reference 
to industry it is for the same general reason. The whole mod- 
ern fabric and technique of government has changed because 
of the demands of these institutions upon it. In the same way 
the ideals of these institutions have colored and strengthened the 
policies of the State in many ways, and in respect to many human 
activities, government itself thus being a fine complex of all the 
institutions, guarding their rights, nurturing their needs. The 
fact, therefore, of Christianity’s having had much to do with 
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present standards and forms of the family, of education, of com- 
munity and neighborliness, and with Christian principles in 
industry and race relations, is further evidence of a very great 
total influence upon government, 

How the spirit of Christianity works out in actual practice, as 
for instance in “mothers’ aid”, may become an important inquiry 
to those who wish to study further. All that the student of his- 
tory and government needs to-do is to classify and analyze the 
different elements in order to get some idea of the vast influ- 
ence exerted. In Western democracies, like the United States, 
he will find the influence writ large in every State constitution 
and in the laws of the nation, as well as in the vast pioneer work 
of the churches, the circuit-riders, and the great hosts of early 
settlers and later promoters. The Christian influence has not 
always been apparent in dealing with the American Indians 
and Negroes; but the deficiency has been due more to theologi- 
cal interpretations than to a wilful violation of Christianity. 

The next general influence is one that cannot be measured 
objectively. It has to do with the innate progressiveness of 
Christianity. We do not mean the progressiveness of dogmatic 
theology but of the very spirit of the Christ-founder himself. 
If it is not progressive it is not Christian. Says Dr. Streeter: 
“If we believe that we find in Christ a unique revelation of 
the divine, it follows from that very fact that the Christian 
revelation is necessarily a progressive one, and that Christianity 
in proportion as it ceases to be progressive ceases to be Chris- 
tian. Theology has commonly ignored this inference, but his- 
tory supports it.” And again, “There has come upon the world 
a supreme crisis, a crisis clamorous with the need for recon- 
struction—reconstruction all along the line, political, social, 
moral, religious. The world is looking for guidance; but the 
guide must be one who has the courage to discard what is obso- 
lete and the insight to create what is new.” This, Dr. Streeter 
thinks, is Christianity——the real Christianity of Jesus. Whether 
in the midst of our very complex situations and problems, it 
shall take its place in moulding standards and ideals which 
shall be translated into modern methods of government, depends 
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upon the Church and what its interpretation and guidance 
prove to be. 

For there are dangers ahead, of which two appear strikingly 
prevalent. The one is to go back to the purely naturalistic and 
purely intellectual philosophy, heedless of the ethical, moral, 
and social values that lie at the very heart of human life and 
association. The other is to revert to narrow dogmatic religion, 
intolerant, persecuting, ignorant, as far from the Christ ideal 
as paganism. ‘This danger is apparent in both Catholic and 
Protestant intolerance, whether it be in America, with its cult 
of orthodoxy, or in Russia, with its war on the Church in 
general. Neither of these extremes seems fitted to avail or 
survive in the modern complexity of civilization. The new 
period must be a period of technical government wrought out 
to survive, and in surviving to promote a greater civilization 
in the most complex society the world has known. 

There are the enlarged factors of race; no longer can the 
clear-cut conviction stand that any people are the chosen of God 
in the sense that they are given power to subjugate others. This 
problem applies to situations existing within nations, and also 
to the world situation. The time has now come to attempt the 
application, to race situations, of the greatest contribution which 
Christianity has made: that of community—loving one’s neigh- 
bor as one’s self. ‘Then there is the problem of industry, in 
which the spirit and laws of Christianity are but beginning to 
be challenged. Shall it be a Tolstoian literalness, or a Nietz- 
chean antagonism, or the interpretation of community and co- 
operation? Here is the great problem of justice in urban areas 
—how can it be met without tyranny or paternalism? ‘This is 
the age of science and research. Anthropology, biology, soci- 
ology, government seek to find the truth. It is an age of 
technical and administrative details, which can translate ideals 
into practice. 

Into these situations comes the problem of internationalism, 
of revolution, of the challenge of world community. And 
through it all we face the reproach that government never yet 
has adequately provided for the wants of all men in all stations. 
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If government, taking into its ideals the spirit of Christianity 
which suffers little children, can establish mothers’ aid and 
juvenile courts; if in the spirit of the peacemakers it can work 
out a programme of world community and eliminate war; if 
in all the manifold principles of Christianity it can, without 
ecclesiastical bigotry and selfishness, establish a form of gov- 
ernment which shall apply these principles in all the hard 
places: then Christianity shall have exerted its supreme influ- 
ence, and both government and democracy will be safe. 


CHAPTER XX 


OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Pedagogy, the science of education, has had its share in the transformations 
that have taken place in the other sciences. For education is no longer the 
privilege of the few but an obligation imposed on all citizens. Consequently 
a large part of the responsibility for training youth has been shifting from the 
churches to State-controlled or privately endowed schools and universities, a 
process carrying with it secularization of the educational system. 
DUCATION holds a foremost place among the influ- 
ences which determine the character of a civilization. 
While all the factors which go to make up the common 
life affect the rising generation to a greater or less degree, our 
schools and colleges do so consciously and of set purpose. In 
its system of education each generation gathers up the values 
which it deems most important and seeks to transmit them to 
the generation that is to follow it. It becomes important, there- 
fore, to inquire how far modern education, so far as it differs 
from education in earlier times and under other types of civi- 
lization, has been shaped by Christian influence and is respon- 
sive to Christian ideals. 

At the outset we are embarrassed by the ambiguity of the 
terms we must use. Thus we may think of education narrowly 
or broadly, either as a set of subjects to be taught in schools 
or as a complex set of influences by which motives and ideals 
are formed and the individual is fitted for life. Christianity, 
in like manner, may be regarded either as the type of religion 
taught and exemplified in the various branches of the organized 
Church, or as the entire stream of influence set in motion by 
the impact of the life of Christ upon the world, manifesting 
itself outside as well as inside the Church. 
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Let us here adopt the more comprehensive point of view. 
Education will mean for us the total stream of influences which 
aim consciously to shape men’s belief and conduct; and Chris- 
tianity, the sum total of the influences which owe their origin 
to the historic movement which bears that name. Against this 
broad background let us place the relation between the organ- 
ized Church as a teaching body and the system of ideals, 
methods, and institutions which together go to make up what 
we call our educational system. 

A notable feature of modern education is the shifting of 
responsibility for the training of youth from the Church to the 
State or to the privately endowed school and university. This 
transfer of responsibility is, to be sure, not yet complete. Prot- 
estants as well as Roman Catholics still maintain important 
educational institutions, both of an elementary and of an ad- 
vanced character, which are ecclesiastically controlled. Never- 
theless it is true that, taking modern education as a whole, the 
tendency has been increasingly to make the school independent 
of the Church. In the United States—where divorce of Church 
and State has been carried furthest—the teaching of religion 
has been all but completely banished from tax-supported 
institutions. 

The effect of this change can be better appreciated in the 
light of a brief historical review. In the Middle Ages all 
education—with negligible exceptions—was in the hands of the 
Church. The teachers in the elementary schools were clerics, 
and the great universities like Oxford and Paris were ecclesi- 
astical foundations whose most famous teachers belonged to 
the religious orders. During the devastation caused by the 
barbarian invasions the monks kept alive the tradition of learn- 
ing, and when contact with Arabic civilization restored to 
Europe an acquaintance with the lost writings of Aristotle, it 
was the friars who appropriated the new knowledge and adapted 
it to the defence of the Christian tradition. The history of 
intellectual life in Europe from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century was the history of the scholastic philosophy. It was 
a friar—Roger Bacon—with whom the history of physical 
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science began, and the great humanists to whom we owe the 
Renascence were either themselves ecclesiastics or owed their 
patronage to the Church. 

All this was changed by the Reformation. With the emer- 
gence of the new national churches the unity of the educational 
system was broken for the first time in a thousand years, and 
the process of secularization began. 

At first, to be sure, the significance of the change was not 
apparent. In their intellectual background the reformers, 
whether German, French, Swiss, or English, were children of 
the Church, and their ideal for education was not only religious 
through and through, but in all that affected social and indi- 
vidual morals they contemplated control by the Church. 

The method of control varied. In Germany and England, 
where nationalistic influences were strong, the State stepped into 
the place of the Church as the guardian of education; but it was 
a State professedly Christian and therefore definitely committed 
to the teaching of religion. In Geneva and in Scotland, for a 
time at least, the ideal was theocratic, and the Reformed 
Church assumed the place as guardian of religion and morals 
from which the old Church had been dethroned. Even in 
Puritan America theocratic ideals long prevailed. The early 
colleges were founded primarily for the education of ministers, 
and the early academies included in their instruction training 
in the catechism. 

Nonetheless it is true that in breaking with Rome the Re- 
formation set in motion influences destined to have a profound 
effect upon educational ideals. In abolishing the sharp line 
of demarcation between priesthood and laity, and claiming for 
the latter a share in the priestly office, the reformers struck a 
fatal blow at the conception of education as the peculiar pre- 
rogative of the clergy. In emphasizing the right of private 
judgment, and insisting that each believer should have direct 
access to the original source of revelation in the Bible, they 
put a premium upon the education of the laity—an ideal which 
for the first time was made possible by the invention of print- 
ing. The printing-press put the tools of education into the 
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hands of the common people and made the Bible an accessible 
book for all. The full consequences of the new ideal were not 
at once perceived, but its logic was irresistible and in due time 
worked out its inevitable conclusions. 

To follow the steps of the process of secularization in detail 
would be out of place here. The story differs in different 
countries and is complicated by the play of other influences— 
some of which shall presently be referred to. Hete it is enough 
to note that whereas at the Reformation education was all but 
completely in the hands of the Church, now the Church shares 
the responsibility for training the child with the State and with 
the privately supported school or university. In France public 
education has long been severed from ecclesiastical control, and 
the same has been true in Italy since the abrogation of the 
temporal power of the Papacy. In Germany both elementary 
and higher education are supported by the State. In England 
the abolition of religious tests in Oxford and Cambridge marked 
the end of the older system, while the new universities, like 
London, Sheffield, and Manchester have been secular from the 
first. 

This does not mean that the teaching of religion has been 
banished from the schools. On the contrary, provision is made 
for such teaching in most countries. In Germany elementary 
instruction in religion was required until the foundation of the 
republic; and the universities still maintain faculties of theology 
both Protestant and Catholic. In France the teaching of 
religion has ceased in the elementary schools but continues 
in the universities. In Great Britain the new education act pro- 
vides for elementary religious education, while the more im- 
portant universities have faculties of theology. It has remained 
for the United States to carry the divorce of Church and State 
to its logical conclusion; in all but a few exceptional cases the 
teaching of religion is excluded not only from elementary and 
high schools, but from tax-supported universities as well. 

Another influence of far-reaching importance has been the 
rise of political democracy. The spread of democratic ideals is 
described elsewhere in this work and need not be dwelt on here. 
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Suffice it to say that, with the increasing extension of the suf- 
frage in every country in Europe, there has come as an ineyi- 
table corollary an extension of educational privileges; the most 
recent step in political democracy, the granting of the vote to 
women, has already had as its natural concomitant a corre- 
sponding éducation to them of educational facilities. 

This change has affected the educational system in two ways. 
In the first place, it has vastly increased the number of candi- 
dates for education. So long as power remained in the hands 
of the few, the many might be allowed to remain in ignorance. 
But when the great body of citizens gained the right to vote it 
became an obvious duty of the State to see that they had the 
education which would fit them to vote intelligently. 

In the second place, the growth of democratic ideals has 
enlarged the range of subjects with which the schools are con- 
cerned. The “three R’s” are seen to be no longer sufficient. 
Since the boys and girls whom we must train are to be our 
future citizens, they need to know the nature of our institutions 
and the history which lies behind them. Since they must earn 
their own living so as not to be a burden to the State, vocational 
training becomes a large issue. 

Religious as well as political influences have had a part in 
bringing about this expansion of the educational programme. 
An inevitable result of the consistent application of the Prot- 
estant principle was an enhanced estimate of the capacity of 
the individual. Roman Catholicism—instructed by many cen- 
turies of practical experience—has always insisted upon the 
fact of inherent differences of capacity and has made this the 
foundation of its educational philosophy. That Church has 
opened the door of knowledge wide to the few and let them 
roam where they willed; for the many it has made authority the 
basis of its educational system and provided a convenient, if 
rough and ready, way of deciding between what is legitimate 
and what is not. Protestantism, asserting the equality of all be- 
lievers before God, has thrown upon the many the responsibility 
of ultimate decisions in matters of the highest moment, and in so 
doing has made universal education a necessity. 
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With the increase in the number of candidates for education 
and the addition of new subjects of study have come other 
changes in the educational ideal. Where the older system con- 
templated a fixed curriculum through which all pupils were to 
be put, the modern educational ideal is increasingly flexible, 
taking account not only of the different objects for which the 
pupil needs to be trained but also of the different interests and 
appreciations which he brings with him. Compare the cur- 
riculum of one of the older English or American universities 
like Oxford or Harvard a hundred years ago with the electives 
which face the bewildered student now. Compare the German 
university of Luther’s time with that of Berlin or Leipsic today, 
or the subjects at the University of Paris when Calvin studied 
there with the courses offered by the Sorbonne—and you gain 
some indication of the change which has taken place in the last 
two generations, a change which confronts the religious teacher 
with new and untried problems. 

Underlying the difference and in part accounting for it, has 
come a transformation in educational philosophy. Where our 
fathers thought of human nature as essentially corrupt and tried 
by discipline to subdue it to its God-appointed duties, modern 
education, assuming human nature to be if not essentially good 
at least morally neutral, aims to release its undiscovered possi- 
bilities. This is in all conscience revolutionary enough. It 
means the association of the principle of interest with the prin- 
ciple of duty. The modern teacher believes that if you appeal 
to the best in the child he will meet you more than half way. 
He questions the wisdom of the disciplinary methods used by 
the older schoolmasters. He sees educational values in the 
play impulse and tries to make study as pleasant as possible. In 
elementary education this new approach has given us the 
Kindergarten; for more advanced pupils a freer range of choice 
in the subjects studied and a more consistent use of the method 
of experiment. Lectures by professors are replaced by group 
discussions of the class. Where the older teacher began by 
the systematic analysis of the whole field to be covered, the 
modern teacher leads up to his conclusions through the study 
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of selected cases by individuals. Whether the change marks a 
permanent policy by which future education is to be guided, 
or only the swinging back of the pendulum which had swung 
too far the other way, we do not here inquire. Here it is enough 
to register the fact and to note the problem which it raises for 
the teacher of religion. ? 

The outstanding fact of recent educational theory is the in- 
creasingly large space given to the physical sciences. Both in 
the high school and in the university they are claiming space 
formerly given to the humanities and crowding the latter into 
ever narrower compass. In the pressure of time needed for 
physics and chemistry, not to speak of biology and physiology, 
language is hard put to it to find a place in the curriculum, 
and for many students—even those of first-rate ability—the 
classics have gone, if not forever, at least for the time being. 

Even more important than the modification in subject-matter 
is the new spirit which science brings with it. It is the spirit 
of criticism: open-minded in its approach to truth, distrust- 
ful of authority, eager for new experiments. This spirit has 
revolutionized our attitude to physical nature. The methods to 
which it has given birth have put into our hands power un- 
dreamed of by our fathers. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
the same methods should be applied in other fields as well. So 
we see history being rewritten in the light of the new knowl- 
edge, and not secular history only but religious history as well. 
Bible and Church are made the subject of critical analysis, and 
traditions long accepted without question are challenged. 
Where the new spirit obtains, the teaching of religion in our 
schools and colleges becomes a problem. Beliefs which lay at 
the foundation of the older educational system can no longer 
be accepted without question. The whole problem of the teach- 
ing of religion, both in its more elementary and in its more 
advanced form, has entered upon a new phase. 

Latest of all the claimants for the attention of the modern 
student comes psychology, with its sister sociology. The teacher 
of today no longer complacently accepts the traditional picture 
of human nature. He is studying human nature as he finds it 
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—in himself and in the children he teaches—in order to dis- 
cover its laws and to adapt himself to them. The dogmatic view 
of human nature as static is being replaced by a more flexible 
view, Human nature, so the psychologists tell us, is really 
changing, not in the constituents of which it is composed or 
in the powers it commands, but in its habits of action and 
standards of judgment. The question is how this alteration 
shall unfold, whether haphazard as chance may dictate or the 
whim of the moment decide, or according to an intelligent plan 
determined by a study of the environment in which we are 
placed, the ideal we set ourselves, and the powers we command. 

The older teacher conceived his work primarily as the im- 
parting of knowledge. The teacher of today thinks of himself 
as fitting human beings to live. There is a sense in which all 
education may be considered as fitting men for life. The 
reason why the particular subjects required in the older cur- 
riculum were studied rather than others was because it was 
believed they would fit the student for success in his profession. 
The minister needed Hebrew and Greek to interpret the Bible, 
and the lawyer a knowledge of Roman law in order to under- 
stand the origin of law of his day. However, the teacher’s duty 
was not primarily to show the student the application of what 
he was studying, but to teach him the facts, which later he could 
apply for himself. The modern teacher questions the useful- 
ness of knowledge which is unrelated to practice. He tries to 
put all he teaches in a practical context. The idea] school ac- 
cording to the latest educational theory should be a miniature 
of life, dealing in principle with all the kinds of interest which 
will confront the student in his later experience, and forcing 
him at every point to put his theories to the test of experience, 
School becomes a place in which projects are proposed for 
solution, and the case system replaces recitations or lectures in 
the university. 

Here we are not concerned with the educational soundness 
of the new method but simply with its effect upon the teaching 
of religion. One obvious effect has been to increase the difficulty 
under which the religious teacher labors in a country like the 
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United States, where no provision is made for the teaching of 
religion in the public schools. As long as the duty of the school 
was conceived primarily as the imparting of a body of knowl- 
edge, the absence of religious teaching, while regrettable, was 
not fatal; for the lack might be supplied by the teaching of 
Sunday school and Church. Yet when the school aims to be a 
miniature of life the absence of all reference to religion becomes 
more serious. ‘The more efficient and attractive the public 
schools become, the more difficult it will be to persuade children 
that a subject which finds no place in the school’s philosophy of 
life can be as important as the churches assume. ‘This diffi- 
culty is being recognized not only by the representatives of the 
churches, but by secular leaders like our judges and charity 
workers, and the problem how to retain the religious sanction 
for public morals in the free democratic State of the future is 
increasingly engaging the attention of thoughtful people. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the educational system with which 
the religious teacher finds himself confronted today, and through 
which he must hand down to the new generation the ideals 
and values which have come to us through historic Christianity. 


CHAPTER XXI 


EDUCATION AS A CHRISTIAN PROBLEM 


There are definite signs that the movement towards secularizing education has 

passed its height. The churches are radically reconstructing their own edu- 

cational systems with the aid of the most expert modern knowledge. And, now 

that the aim of education is more clearly understood, there is an almost universal 

recognition of the need of religion as part of education. Yet the problem 
of giving religion its proper pedagogical place is still a difficult one. 

N countries like Great Britain, where the population is rel- 
atively homogeneous, and public opinion approves the 
action of the State in making provision for the elementary 

teaching of religion, the State must share with the Church the 
responsibility for finding the satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem. But in the United States, where the people are of very 
different racial as well as religious antecedents and the State 
guarantees complete religious liberty, it is clear that the Church 
Must assume responsibility for whatever formal teaching of 
religion there may be. The moot point, however, is whether 
this shall be done in a purely independent fashion, or through 
some system of co-operation in which the good will of the public 
school authorities is enlisted. 

It would be a mistake, no doubt, to exaggerate the effect of 
formal religious teaching and to overlook the fact that in more 
personal ways our schools are actually channels of Christian 
influence. Many teachers, both in our elementary and in our 
more advanced schools, are themselves Christian men and 
women. Where this is the case the unfortunate effects of the 
present system, while not removed, are minimized. There are 
other ways of exerting influence besides formal teaching, and 
a school in which pupils come from Christian homes, and teach- 
ers are members of Christian churches, will be a school in which 
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Christian influence is bound to make itself felt. The difficulty 
becomes acute, however, in those cases where both pupil and 
teacher have only nominal contact with organized religion, and 
where there is no home or Church influence to supplement the 
lack of school instruction. Here the Church must assume active 
leadership if the present deplorable breach is to be healed. 

Two different methods may be followed. In the first, the 
Church assumes full responsibility for secular as well as for 
religious education by maintaining a system of parochial 
schools, which duplicate the public schools. In the second, 
provision is made for special religious instruction by duly qual- 
ified teachers at hours left free for the purpose by the public 
schools, as in the Gary system. The number of different Prot- 
estant denominations, and the lack of provision in most of them 
for any effective system of week-day religious education, has 
made it difficult to work out any effective plan of co-operation 
with the school authorities—a difficulty which the Roman 
Catholic does not feel to the same extent. The State can deal 
with large units like Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, but not 
with such units as Presbyterians, Baptists, Episcopalians. Ob- 
viously, therefore, if the needed religious instruction is to be 
provided on any effective scale there must be greater co-opera- 
tion among Protestant bodies than is now the case. 

Hitherto the chief agency through which the Protestant 
churches have provided for the religious training of their chil- 
dren in those countries in which it is not cared for by the State 
has been the Sunday school. With full recognition of the great 
service which the Sunday school has rendered and the distinct 
step forward which it represents, it remains true that measured 
by any sound educational ideal it falls far short of what ought 
to be done. A school where the pupils assemble only once a 
week for a brief hour for religious instruction, given by vol- 
unteer and often ill-trained teachers, is at an obvious disadvan- 
tage compared with the school where the children receive such 
instruction daily. The former system cannot but yield disas- 
trous results for the cause of religion. The necessity of im- 
provement in this respect is generally recognized, and much 
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intelligent work is being done with gratifying results; but the 
task is so great that no denomination can successfully cope with 
it alone. Only a Church with a nation-wide educational pro- 
gramme can deal adequately with so complex a situation. Hence 
the movement for Christian unity, which has already made so 
promising a beginning, is of exceptional interest for the student 
of Christian education. 

A serious obstacle in the way of bringing about the desired 
co-operation is the variety of. theological convictions. The 
denominational differences are not merely survivals of outworn 
traditions, In part they represent really formidable divergences, 
many of them of permanent character; while across these older 
differences, and giving them new intensity and significance, is 
the disparity between those who accept whole-heartedly the 
modern scientific approach to education, and those who believe 
that in religion we deal with a subject to which the methods 
used in other mental fields do not apply. This contrast meets 
us in all of the churches. Even the Roman Catholic Church 
has not been unaffected by it. In Protestantism, the controversy 
between those who accept the modern view of the Bible as a 
book which has grown up gradually in history and is to be in- 
terpreted by the method we apply to the study of other human 
literature, and those who still regard it as an absolutely inerrant 
book, renders effective co-operation in any large scheme of 
religious education for the moment impracticable. 

The difficulty is accentuated when we pass from elementary 
education to that of students in our universities and colleges. 
In these institutions the methods of modern science dominate 
the instruction in all departments, and if religion is to be in- 
cluded in the curriculum it must be studied in this way or not 
at all. But it is not easy to do this without creating prejudice 
on the part of those who have not adjusted themselves to the 
new situation. This difficulty helps to explain why the subject 
of religion has hitherto been so inadequately dealt with in our 
American colleges and universities. 

Fortunately there are signs that the situation is changing for 
the better. Thoughtful people everywhere are beginning to 
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recognize that a factor which has played as great a role in 
human history as religion must be a part of every liberal edu- 
cation, and the university which makes no adequate provision 
for its study writes its own condemnation. The churches, on 
their side, are beginning to recognize that public education has 
come to stay and that it is better to co-operate with the State- 
controlled institutions than to oppose them. So various schemes 
of co-operation are being worked out, between the churches and 
the universities, provision being made for the teaching of re- 
ligion by voluntary agencies supplying courses for which the 
universities give credit. The experiment is still in its infancy, 
but it is full of promise for the future. 

One significant factor in the situation still remains to be 
mentioned. In most countries the relation between Church 
and State, if not actively friendly, is at least neutral. The State 
may not directly concern itself with religion, but it grants the 
Church freedom to teach and believe as it pleases. There is, 
however, one conspicuous exception to this general principle. 
In Russia, for reasons too complicated to be discussed here, the 
existing soviet government has not only dissolved the former 
alliance between State and Church, but it has gone further and 
prohibited the teaching of religion in any form to children 
under sixteen years. What the outcome of this new experiment 
will be it is too soon to say. Whether the soviets (like Augustus 
Comte two generations ago), having broken with the religion 
of the past, will be obliged to create a new religion to satisfy 
the religious instinct of man; whether the ties which attach the 
Russian people to the Church of their fathers will prove so 
strong that the government will be forced to make terms with 
it; or whether the difficulty will be resolved by a change of 
government in which the policy hitherto pursued will be 
definitely abandoned—all this it is too soon to decide. Of one 
thing, however, we may be sure. The experience through which 
the Russian people are passing today must prove profoundly 
instructive to the student of religious education; it will provide 
new data of which all who are responsible for leadership in this 
important field will be wise to take note. 
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It now remains to ask what is the contribution of the modern 
educational system to religion. How far is this system as a 
whole responsive to Christian influence? How far may the 
motives to which it appeals and the ideals by which it is in- 
spired be rightfully called Christian? 

At several points the ideals which inspire modern education 
appeal to motives which are characteristically Christian. One 
point is the democratic character of contemporary education, or 
in other words its consciousness of the independent value and 
capacity of each individual. Another is its optimistic charac- 
ter, that is to say, its faith that the individual is not only worth 
developing, but that he is capable of development if the right 
motives are appealed to and the right influences used. And then 
we have its pragmatic nature—its constant appeal to practice 
as the final test and to experiment as the gate of knowledge. In 
all these, modern education is walking along paths which have 
long been trodden by the feet of Christian teachers. 

The first contribution of modern education to the Christian 
view of life is its re-discovery of the value of the child. In 
the child the modern teacher sees a reservoir of undeveloped 
possibilities, and he believes that every child is entitled to have 
these possibilities developed. 

It is quite true that this faith is expressed and justified in a 
way different from that in which it has often been expressed and 
justified in the past. In the past the individual has too often 
been isolated from his environment and allotted a value in- 
dependent of the society of which he is a member. ‘The aim 
of the Church has been to save the individual from the world, 
not to save the world through saving the individuals who are 
in it. The modern educator recognizes the dependence of the 
individual upon his environment, not only past but present. He 
perceives that personality and society are correlative terms and 
that the individual is made by the community as certainly as 
he contributes to its making. The teacher’s interest in helping 
boys and girls to make the best of themselves is that in this way 
they may make their best contribution to society as a whole 
and promote those ideals of justice, brotherhood, and faith by 
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which nations as well as individuals live. But in this he is re- 
discovering an older Christian ideal. To Jesus the individual 
had value indeed—an infinite value as a child of God destined 
for immortality; yet the individual was never an isolated in- 
dividual, realizing himself apart from others, but one of many 
brothers destined to share in the common life of the Kingdom 
of God. In reminding us of the indissoluble connection between 
the individual and society, modern education is reviving an 
early Christian ideal. 

The second contribution of modern education to the Christian 
view of life is its faith that the individual is not only worth 
developing, but that he is capable of development if the right 
motives are appealed to and the right influences used. Here 
again the modern teacher re-affirms a truth on which Christian 
preachers have never been weary of insisting. Christianity 
began as a gospel of salvation. Jesus consorted with the out- 
casts of his people and declared that he came to seek and 
to save that which was lost. In every age Christians have 
concerned themselves with that section of society which others 
had dismissed as hopeless, and some of the greatest Christians 
have been drawn from an environment which the educators of 
their day had regarded as negligible as a recruiting ground. 

Here again the philosophy which underlies the modern edu- 
cator’s belief differs from that of the old-time Christian. The 
former holds an optimistic view of human nature; the latter had 
a pessimistic view. The modern teacher sees in human nature a 
reservoir of undiscovered good and seeks to draw out what 
is already there. The old-time Christian saw in human nature a 
slave to evil of every kind and relied for hope of his deliy- 
erance upon supernatural influence. The significant thing is 
that, in spite of the obstacles to be overcome, he believed that 
deliverance was possible and gave himself without reserve to 
the task. Modern philosophy, with the emphasis upon the 
divine immanence, has renewed some of the difficulties felt by 
the older theologian. In addition, psychology has put into the 
hands of the teacher of today a knowledge of the laws of human 
nature which his predecessor did not command, and enables 
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him to deal intelligently with defects, both of mind and body, 
with which that earlier teacher was powerless to cope. 

The third point of contact between modern educational 
theory and the Christian view of life is its pragmatic character. 
Modern teachers are interested in theory not for its own sake, 
but because of what it can do to promote a more efficient life, 
and in this they find themselves in hearty accord with the great 
Christian teachers of the past. 

It is true that the philosophy by which the attitude js justified 
is not always the same. Many modern educators are relativists 
in their conception of the universe. They are sceptical as to 
their ability to grasp ultimate reality and are content to take 
short views. Thought, they tell us, is instrumental. It comes 
to its own by helping us to find our way through concrete 
situations, which in turn are followed by others to be dealt 
with in the same way. For eternal and immutable principles 
once for all revealed, their philosophy finds little place. Yet 
even from the pragmatic standpoint there is more to be said 
for the attitude of the older Christians than our contemporary 
pragmatists have yet discovered. To them religion was nothing 
if not the self-revelation of the Eternal in time; God was the 
infinitely perfect who in immediate revelation made His pres- 
ence felt to His worshipper. However, their test of this rev- 
elation was not theoretical but Practical, and the final ground 
for believing that in religion they were dealing with the infinite 
God, and not simply with their own subjective impressions and 
sensations, was the persistence from generation to generation of 
a satisfaction which released new energies and gave a new 
aspect to the whole of life. 
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BOOK IV 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ARTS 


For the beauty of the Christian message a beautiful expression 
is more than merely appropriate, Christianity has as a matter 
of course pressed into service all the arts, whether literature, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, or music. And yet beauty and 
Christianity are by no means synonymous terms. Nonetheless, 
true religion and true art can never be genuinely hostile, and 
Christianity has affected deeply the principles and development 
of art in Christian lands. 
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CHRISTOPHER WREN SHOWING CHARLES II HIS DESIGNS FOR ST. PAUL’S 


CHAPTER XXII 
CHRISTIAN ALLEGORY 


The art of the secular world was so identified in the beginning of Christian 
history with immorality and idolatry that the Church was forced into an 
attitude of suspicion and mistrust. But a way of escape was found in allegory, 
which means a new and higher interest could be recovered in the world of sense. 

OR the greater part of his manhood Christ was a car- 

penter. We should be reluctant to believe he was not 

also an artist, a lover and maker of beautiful things. 
Yet the Gospels say nothing of his art. Were the early writers 
unfitted by temperament to measure that side of his nature? 
Or had the Church, even in its first years, come to fear those 
works of men’s hands which render this world more lovable? 
This silence in the record is a token of age-long relations be- 
tween Christianity and the arts. 

To discuss the influence of Christianity upon the arts is in 
some sense much the same thing as discussing the influence of the 
arts on Christianity. The historian of art has always to remem- 
ber that the artist speaks in a language already prepared 
for him by earlier Practitioners, a language which by long use 
his audience understands and from which it derives inevitable 
connotations and overtones. The gift of tongues is the gift of 
speaking in a language other men know. Before the Christian 
era a language of architecture, of poetry, of dancing, of music, 
and of sculpture was firmly rooted in the race memory, and in all 
these arts the pagan world survived, seductive and compelling, 
in masterpieces which not even the temper of the early Church 
could ignore. It is impossible, therefore, to say with any pre- 
cision how these arts would have developed if the Christian 
Philosophy of this world and the next had not been brought to 
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bear upon them; and perhaps it is just as impossible to say 
what Christianity would have become had not those avenues 
of beauty been prepared for the new passions and the new 
disciplines. 


I 


Certain directions can be traced in the changing relation of 
Christianity and the arts. The beginnings of Egyptian and 
Greek art are still to be explored; but we are fairly clear as to 
what forms of expression were in the world when Christianity 
began to articulate its novel and far-reaching message. It is 
fairly certain that the first attitude of the new religion towards 
the arts already in existence was one of hostility. Not that it 
was complete hostility even then, for beautiful hymns and 
prayers were composed by the earliest and least esthetic Chris- 
tians, and some devout motions of pagan worship—stately 
dance postures which perhaps they thought were inspired by 
their natural impulses—could slip into the tradition of their 
ritual. But the Christian philosophy in its earliest stages made 
it quite clear that this world was not to be loved; and since 
art, as the early Christians knew well enough, usually begins 
and often ends with the worship of beauty here and now, the 
pleasure of the eyes, and the pride of life, the earliest teaching 
of the Church was that the arts as a whole were deception and 
falsehood. The world before us, they thought, is but the 
shadow of God; art is but the shadow of the world—illusion 
twice removed. 

If to the early Church art was untrue, false to the mind, it 
was also a stimulus of earthly emotions, and therefore mislead- 
ing in morals. The Christian was to set his heart on things. 
above; his emotions were to be trained to respond to divine 
visions, not to the contours that delight the earthly eye, nor to 
the rhythm that suggests the mortal body. The business of 
art, if art had any business with religion, was to aid thought 
in its turning from this world towards high contemplation. 
Music was to be timeless, unrhythmic, such as the cherubim and 
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seraphim may sing continuously but, of course, without need of 
any choral leader. Painting was to be of that kind which 
Browning’s “Fra Lippo Lippi” objected to later—so austere a 
Tepresentation of this world that the thought could not choose 
but go further and could not fare worse. Poetry was to be 
employed for the praise of God, for the expression of peni- 
tence, and of aspiration towards eternity. 

This first stage of the Christian attitude towards art was 
followed by a gradual restoration of the ancient arts to a con- 
dition of tolerance and finally of respect. Christianity could 
not annihilate the masterpieces of Greece and Rome; and in the 
case of some of them at least it could not persuade even Chris- 
tian hearers that they were so bad as pagan art, by Christian 
standards, ought to have been. The great example is Virgil 
(B.C. 70-19), whose genius, obviously and completely pagan, 
yet so moved the heart with the tender emotions that Chris- 
tianity wished to spread, that he seemed, in spite of the calendar, 
to be almost a saint in the faith. Christianity adopted towards 
his poetry a method of appreciation which man has always 
followed when he has been unable to approve a masterpiece of 
art literally, and yet has desired not to let it go altogether. The 
Church interpreted “The Aeneid” as allegory. If Virgil spoke 
with a spiritual quality that Christianity would applaud, it 
must have been because, though he seemed to be talking of 
ancient Rome, he was, under the Providence of God, really 
addressing himself to a parable of the Christian life. Aeneas 
wrecked on the shore of Carthage is the soul new-born upon 
this alien world; Dido is the detaining lure of earthly happi- 
ness; Rome is the city of God, to which the soul is pilgrim. 

It was not only pagan literature which the Church found 
necessary to interpret by the allegorical method. “The Song of 
Songs”, that wonderfully sensuous praise of the beloved body, 
was too appealing a masterpiece to be left out of the canon of 
sacred writings, and if it was to stay in, the only possible Way to 
interpret it theologically was as a parable of Christ, the lover 
of the soul. So St. Augustine in a famous instance answered 
an attack on the scandalous story of David and Bathsheba by 
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making an allegory of it; taken literally, the story is of sin, 
and sin is to be hated but properly understood. The story means 
that David (the Savior) rescues Bathsheba (his people) from 
Uriah (the Devil), to whom they had previously been wedded. 
Yet it should be noticed that the allegorical method, though it 
made earthly subjects mere symbols of an intellectual system, 
humble mirrors, as it were, of the heavenly life, could not pre- 
vent human emotions from responding to the language of the 
allegory. Virgil’s poem might mean, as the Middle Ages 
thought, a parable of the journey of man through this world 
towards the heavenly city; yet the story of Dido would continue 
to make a direct and pathetic appeal in terms of very simple 
and human sympathies. The marvellous images of “The Song 
of Songs” and the apparition of Bathsheba on the house-top 
would be just as likely to stir the appreciation of physical 
beauty as though they were not used for a divine meaning. 
Since the allegorical habit persisted in reading ancient poetry 
in terms of values unliterary and unesthetical, it is not strange 
that the habit of writing new poetry, at once allegorical and 
sensuous, sprang up with the approval of the Church and con- 
tinued well over the threshold of modern times. ‘The Faerie 
Queene” of Edmund Spenser (1552-1599) is a noble and belated 
illustration—one of the most significant, since in that allegory of 
chivalry the question what sort of person a gentleman should 
be is answered in ideals contributed largely by Christian dogma 
and vision. Yet ‘The Faerie Queene’, in spite of being an 
allegory, and perhaps because it is such, abounds in startling 
praises and portraits of the body and in disturbing felicitous 
representations of the senses. It remains an interesting but 
insoluble question, whether a poet of Spenser’s high mood, 
Puritan in his intentions, could write so spiritually and yet be 
aware of the sensuous qualities of his art, or whether the method 
of allegory, which he believed in as naturally as Dante, 
obscured for him the pagan beauties of his masterpiece. When 
Spenser wrote in the last decade of the sixteenth century alle- 
gory was ready to disappear from great literature; yet the temper 
of allegory remained with many readers even after it was 
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outgrown by the writers. When Ariosto, immediately before 
Spenser, had smiled at society in an art at once polite, kindly, 
disillusioned, and un-Christian, the allegorical mood was still 
so strong in even the secular world that his poem was shortly 
fitted out with interpretations converting it into a parable and 
transforming the otherwise startling delights of the poem into 
experiences of edifying morality. 

Even in Dante (1265-1321), the most representative of Chris- 
tian poets, a master whose art from every angle owed most to the 
Church, and whose acceptance of the allegorical view of life 
was complete—even in his “Divine Comedy”—what attracted 
readers in his own day and what now keeps the master- 
piece alive is the marvellous series of pictures and dramas 
through which our cyes are opened to humanity as it is here 
on earth in its passions, sorrows, and joys. To read the episode 
of Paolo and Francesca, in the fourteenth century as in our 
twentieth, would be to understand something of human love, 
whether or not we grasp or are interested in the theological 
scheme which placed the guilty lovers in that particular part 
of hell. To the mind they are in hell; to the heart they are 
made at least attractive, perhaps enviable. 

The method of allegory, therefore, which seemed at first a 
protection against the delights of this world as pagan literature 
had represented them, turned out to be a subtle and treacherous 
way of letting those delights return with a stronger and more 
convincing appeal. The audience which had been made sensi- 
tive to noble aspirations by the divine message which Christian 
art tried to convey would respond with a greater alertness to 
episodes of passion, especially when the Passion was associated 
with a high message. 

One effect of allegory, then, was to prepare the way for a 
return of interest in this world and in earthly adventures. In 
another respect also the attempt of the early Church to divert 
the mind to the world above reacted powerfully in art to pro- 
duce a new form of paganism—a paganism which it seems 
would never have existed, or would never have enjoyed such im- 
mense acceptance, had it not been for the Christian influence, 
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The Church Fathers objected to art chiefly because art excites 
the emotions even more than life does, and if this life ordinarily 
appeals too strongly to the soul which ought to think of heaven, 
what could be said for art? Life was to be denied as far as 
possible, and art was to be abolished. Why read fictions which 
disturb the spirit and which are not true, when we can find in 
the Bible and in the writings of the early Fathers a record of 
absolute fact and of sound doctrine? If these true stories excite 
us, it will be in the heavenly direction. As for this human 
heart with its irrepressible tendency to love, the counsel was to 
love God—that is, to think of Christ as the divine lover and 
to pour upon the thought of him the flood of passion which 
would ordinarily be spent upon a human object. 

This counsel to love God with a personal though mystic pas- 
sion was to have unexpected results in art and in life. For 
the first time in the history of civilization an art of love had 
been inculcated, not as a more or less respectable indulgence 
but as a way of salvation. The instincts of which Ovid 
(B.C. 43-A.D. 17) had made a scandalous science, the Church 
tried to translate into something ethereal and sublime. Pagan 
literature had looked upon human passion as inevitable and as 
therefore of no great merit in itself. But often, as in the central 
story of Helen, the ancient world had thought of love as a 
calamity. Generous and sensitive spirits were invited to cherish 
every psychological aspect of passion so long as it had a mystic 
object. It is easy now to see that though the counsel at the same 
time was to disregard the human objects of love, yet a technique 
of spiritual passion once highly developed and widely dissem- 
inated would sooner or later be applied to the very objects from 
which Christianity asked men to turn away. Having learned to 
love Christ with a subtlety not hitherto known to the heart, the 
race would sooner or later love man with the same exquisiteness 
and, what is most important, with the same sense of consecra- 
tion. The paradox comes about quite naturally that the Church, 
frowning upon human passion, gives us at least such a love 
story as that of Dante and Beatrice, where the lady is seen 
through the glamor of passion as a saint, hardly distinguishable 
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in the lover’s feeling from any other angel. It is easy to say, of 
course, that Beatrice is largely an idea, that she died perhaps 
before Dante had fairly made her acquaintance, and_ that 
he is in love with her memory. But the same sacredness in love 
is felt in the story of Paolo and Francesca. It is felt also in the 
legends of Lancelot and Guinevere, of Tristan and Tseult, and 
in the elaborate romances of Chrétien de Troyes (about the 
second half of the twelfth century). Christianity had made 
human love an obligation, a virtue, a sacrament. Very tardily, 
if one considers the period, the Church decided that marriage 
was a sacrament; but the Christian world long before had made 
up its mind about love. Heloise would rather be Abelard’s 
mistress than his wife, since marriage with him would ruin 
his career and would add nothing to her happiness, and since 
they already loved, their relation could not be made more 
sacred. 

The Church did not think too highly of marriage at the best; 
it was not the ideal state. But not all the weight of ecclesiastical 
authority could stop the idea that a great human passion was 
the ideal experience of life. What this effect of Christianity 
on the whole world of modern poetry has meant needs no 
further elaboration. 

In another way Christian doctrine unconsciously fostered a 
new set of emotions which, once realized in art, returned upon 
Christianity as a sort of challenge. The doctrine of mercy, for 
example, when dramatized in concrete instances, produced un- 
expected effects. If classical art had never thought of human 
love as being a sort of virtue, certainly the merciful] outlook 
upon life was also foreign to it. Here Christianity spoke an 
original and characteristic message, a message which Christ 
himself had clothed in images: the good shepherd, the father 
of the prodigal son, the woman looking for the lost piece of 
silver. The divine story recorded Christ’s own acts of mercy, 
his healing the sick, his raising the dead, and most important 
of all, his forgiveness of sinners. The Middle Ages could not 
look upon representations of the good shepherd without some 
emotional response, could not see the Virgin Mother enthroned 
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without including her in the tradition of mercy. The Church 
seemed to have regarded with complacence the growth of beau- 
tiful legends out of the popular imagination, all having for their 
theme the extraordinary tenderness of Christ or of the Virgin, 
even towards erring children. In one form or another these 
legends tell much the same story. A man or woman departs 
from Christian teaching, that is, gives way to the love of this 
world, and after a satiety of pleasure escapes punishment by 
the intercession or even by the connivance of Christ or the 
Virgin, 

How irrepressible certain ideas are in human nature, even 
under the spell of so great a system of thought as Scholasti- 
cism established, is illustrated by the curious fact that the Virgin 
often shows understanding of the very temptations from which, 
by Christian doctrine, she alone was free. The most famous 
of these legends was the story of the nun who, finding her own 
rejection of life impossible to sustain, returned to the world 
and lived through a career of passion, even of dissoluteness. 
Torn with repentance one Christmas Eve,—with repentance 
and, it should be added, with weariness,-—she returned to the 
convent, to find that the Virgin, by a miracle, had taken her 
place during her absence and saved her from detection. 

Through allegory, then, through the doctrine and practice 
of mystic love, through legends celebrating the divine mercy, the 
Church permitted, it seems, an inevitable return of the appeal 
of human life in art—with a more sensitive response to beauty, 
a more elaborate way of responding to it, than the ancient world 
had known, and with a new sense of consecration in earthly love 
for its own sake. So far, it should be noted, the recovered phys- 
ical beauty and earthly love were welcomed back by the Church 
without much sense of a contradiction between them and the 
Christian teaching. If this world had re-established itself in 
art, and if art to that extent had become secularized again, the 
power of Christianity in art was still obvious and its authority 
was recognized. Much literature, especially in the Latin 
countries, to this day represents this paradoxical comradeship 
of orthodox faith, making little of the delights of this world, 
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hand in hand with an appreciation of those delights, all the 
keener for that faith. 

For those parts of the modern world in which the secular- 
ization of art has become more complete, one important illustra- 
tion of this paradox can still be cited. The Christmas story was 
the story of the Incarnation. It was intended by the Church 
to fix our thoughts on the coming of God. But the Christian 
story also disclosed a new attitude towards childhood. No 
doubt people in all times have loved their children, but the 
cult of childhood in art began with the story of the manger 
and with the plain statement that of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The beautiful medieval carols as well as our own 
Christmas ceremonies at home represent also in a measure the 
veneration of human childhood. Old age had been discovered 
in early literature; the fascination of youth and the power of 
mature life had been long the subject of art; but Christianity 
added the emotions we have for the very young. ‘That these 
emotions can be brought by argument into line with the whole 
Christian doctrine is not the point for the moment. The point 
is that our Christian emotions are to a considerable extent a 
response to childhood, and to divinity only as all beautiful 
things seem divine. Childhood became the appeal of pictures 
of the Virgin and the Infant. Childhood is largely, and we 
cannot always tell how exclusively, the appeal of the Christmas 
carols. 

It was inevitable that the return, nowever welcome, or earthly 
beauty into the subject-matter of art should attract the attention 
of philosophical minds in the Church. A body of critical theory 
grew up in the Scholastic writings, not in any separate treatise 
on art but in casual comments, which only recently have been 
brought together by a modern scholar. Out of the problems 
in art it was called upon to face, the Scholastic system evolved 
an admirable doctrine of esthetics, to which our ideas of art 
today are heavily indebted. Not only was the new appeal of 
earthly beauty to be accounted for. But as Christianity ap- 
proached the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, when 
the arts were completely welcomed back into the service of 
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religion, the broadest Scholastic intelligence, then searching the 
pagan as well as the patristic writers for a complete account of 
life, had to correlate certain conflicting theories of art which 
had come to them from Hebrew and Greek sources. 

We sometimes forget that these ancient theories, like any 
other doctrine that has enjoyed great vitality, were expressions 
of sincere experience; and though the statement of the ex- 
perience may sound inadequate the experience itself can often 
be duplicated in ourselves. When the Hebrew commandment 
forbade the making of graven images it warned against a use of 
art which we call idolatry only when we think of it as occurring 
in ancient times, but for which we have no adequate name in 
our own world, though it is common enough still. Scholasti- 
cism taught that if the artist or his audience felt the work of art 
as an end in itself, to be admired and revered for itself, it took 
credit for all the sentiment of divine expression which the artist 
had felt in creating it. And if it seemed the source of all that 
dilation of the soul which the audience felt in enjoying it, then 
that work of art was an idol. When Aristotle said that art was 
an imitation of nature, though we are not sure what he meant 
by “imitation”, we can be fairly certain he was reminding us 
that in art we are somehow invited to contemplate the world 
about us. This is true in some sense of all art. Yet the thought- 
ful Christian would feel a danger in the formula even apart 
from his desire to set another world above this one. He would 
feel that the mere imitation of nature, as some readers of 
Aristotle might understand the phrase, was to make an idol of 
nature, if not of the work of art. Leaving his Christianity aside 
for the moment, he might ask, as many have done since, what 
profit there is in the kind of art that does no more than imitate 
nature. Nature itself, the genuine thing, is at hand. 

The protest still continues against the kind of realism which 
periodically recurs, offering us simply an accurate observation 
of the world and the manners of men in it. Scholasticism did 
not hesitate to find an answer to the problem in one or two of 
the dialogues of Plato, as Plato’s ideas were reported to the 
Middle Ages through his late disciples. In the “Symposium” 
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Socrates said that art springs from the love of beauty; and the 
love of beauty, he declared in the “Phaedrus”, is a memory of 
perfect beauty once seen by a soul in heaven. Here on earth, 
objects which have some faint trace of beauty make us think of 
the heavenly reality—make us homesick and at the same time 
delight us. When an object in this world suggests to us that 
vision of divine memory, we try to fix the vision and keep it 
with us. The attempt to keep the memory with us is art. 

Art, therefore, is our instinctive desire to make permanent 
not an object already here, but our vision of the heavenly good. 
The theory throws light on the warning against idolatry and 
corrects the danger of merely imitating nature. Though we 
seem to love something in this world, yet we love it not for 
itself but for the vision it suggests. The painting is better than 
the photograph because it reproduces the vision rather than 
the object that suggests it. Hence so long as the earthly beauty 
produced a dilation of the soul, an ennobling emotion, the art 
was good; and Scholasticism was ready to welcome any amount 
of good art in the service of man, here and hereafter. If art, 
however, suggested no vision beyond itself, it invited a worship 
of things for their own sake and was idolatry. Robert Brown- 
ing gave us only Fra Lippo Lippi’s side of the case; but his 
monastic colleagues could have put up a powerful argument 
against him. 

Scholasticism thought of art primarily from the point of view 
of the artist, following Plato rather than Aristotle. Art belongs 
to the active rather than to the contemplative life. The artist 
follows God the Creator. And Scholasticism taught what Prot- 
estantism has sometimes forgotten—that in the active life crea- 
tion is not to be confused with conduct nor judged by the same 
standards. A chair is not necessarily a bad chair if made by 
an immoral man, any more than a picture is ugly if painted by 
an ugly man. This doctrine of art, as a proper part of the active 
life, gave immeasurable encouragement to the latent passion 
for beauty in average men. Perhaps it made possible the com- 
munistic enthusiasm and skill which achieved the Gothic 
cathedrals and all that they contained. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE KNIGHT AND THE SAINT 


In the later Middle Ages Western civilization was more nearly a unity than 

at any time before or since, and art became Christian in an exceptional sense. 

The goodness of the saints, the temper and the deeds of chivalry, the reverence 

for womanhood, the tenderness towards the humble and the weak—all of these 
inspired the loving record of the artists. 


O account of the relation of Christianity and the arts 
should fail to notice three mutual influences, which, 
though easy to recognize, are perhaps impossible to ac- 

count for in historical detail. The institution of chivalry, the 
new attitude towards women, the love of the universe as St. 
Francis preached it—these three no doubt had sources outside 
as well as inside the Church; but Christianity became their 
medium and gave them a purpose, as it were, and they in turn 
gave a new direction to art. 

The institution of chivalry might well be treated as an eco- 
nomic or a social development; but the influence of Christianity 
upon it was enormous and, after it had become spiritualized 
by Christian ideals, it developed into the one great metaphor 
of Christian poetry. The oldest of all images in which man has 
thought of human life may well be a journey or pilgrimage, 
such as Virgil told of in his story of the ideal Rome that Aeneas 
was to find, or such as Dante sang of in his journey to Beatrice, 
or such as Bunyan wrote of in his progress from this world 
to the next. For this metaphor Christianity could hardly claim 
credit, though Christian writers put it to superb use. But 
chivalry, as an institution of social discipline and as an ideal 
of personal conduct, proved a strikingly apt image of what the 
Church hoped to bring to pass in the life of its children. The 


knight had to serve a preliminary discipline before he was 
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initiated into the privileges of his order, just as the Christian 
prepared to be received into Christ’s family. The knight served 
a leader who, for the most part, was absent; the over-lord or 
king to whom he owed his allegiance rarely led him in person 
but always commanded his loyalty. So the Christian served his 
unseen Christ. The knight rode on quests to redress evil and to 
spread good, and the Christian thought of himself as engaged 
in a high but lonely warfare. St. Paul had spoken of the armor 
of the Christian; but the military image which he called up 
suggested the company of Greek or Roman soldiers. The war- 
fare of life was to the medieval Christian just such a solitary 
journey as he read of in the stories of King Arthur. 

There are few episodes in history in which a spiritualizing 
process can be more clearly traced than in the successive Cru- 
sades. So far as the individual knight is concerned, they show 
a change in chivalry from an institution of pride and selfishness 
to an ideal of the highest service. It is true that the later Cru- 
sades are interpreted as political or economic in their secret 
purpose. But there is no reason to think that the individual 
crusader knew any more of the secret purpose than the soldier 
knows in modern wars; he took his mission at its face value. 
Therefore in time the crusading knight became better than the 
cause he served, or at least his ideals of conduct were increas- 
ingly ennobled by the ideal cause he thought he served. At 
first his ideal was satisfied well enough by such a hero as 
Richard the Lionhearted, brilliant and reckless, who became 
a legend among the Saracens for his cruelty and his treachery; 
for the later crusader the shining example was St. Louis of 
France (King Louis IX), by the highest standards a Christian 
gentleman. It is hardly exaggeration to say that the First Cru- 
sade for many of the knights was not much more than a pecu- 
liarly fortunate opportunity to go on a raid. The knights up 
to that moment had constituted merely a guild of warriors rich 
enough to fight on horseback. Their pride of comparative 
wealth had evolved a code of etiquette in fighting, prompted 
less, however, by a generous desire to take no advantage of 
weaker enemies than by a social contempt for those not in the 
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same station as themselves. The knight refused to fight with 
the man on foot and with the poorly armed adversary chiefly 
because the unfortunate object of his forbearance was poor. If 
the knight in the early stages of chivalry felt an obligation of 
service, it was merely service to his over-lord for the lands 
he held: that is, a service strictly just but in no sense ideal. In 
preparing for the First Crusade, the average knight seems to 
have expected a large share of plunder in land or in treasure, 
and he considered the dispensations which he had received from 
the Church on taking the cross as sufficient warrant for out- 
rageous treatment of the unbeliever. Even the march to the 
Holy Land was made bloody by the murder of Jews. When 
Saracen historians recorded the treachery of the Christians, 
Christian apologists felt that the heathen had failed to under- 
stand the comprehensive virtue of the Church’s dispensations. 

Of course it need hardly be said that these rough champions 
were interpreting their holy commission in their own way, and 
it is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that all the warfare 
in the eleventh century was unspeakably cruel. Yet it remains 
true that many a crusader, who at home had been commanded 
to do penance for deeds which even in that age seemed intol- 
erable, found himself suddenly free to commit the same acts on 
the Saracens with the applause of his Christian companions. 
‘To torture prisoners,” says Warre Cornish, “to murder women 
and children wholesale, to blind, starve, maim, and mutilate 
private enemies or prisoners of war, was as lawful as to slay men 
in open warfare. Quarter was neither asked nor given; cruelty. 
became a duty when the enemy was an infidel, unless indeed he 
was an emir and could pay a large ransom; and it was a rare 
instance of clemency when some of the most marketable of the 
defenders of Jerusalem were preserved alive and sold as slaves. 
In course of time chivalry became ashamed of these excesses; 
but clemency and mercy to defeated enemies were no part of 
the knightly virtues in the time of Godfrey, and were learned 
not from the doctrines of the Gospel and the influence of the 
clergy, but from the example of the Saracens themselves.” 

But in the many defeats and disappointments of the Crusades 
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the chivalry of Europe found a spiritual education. The travel 
itself was enlightening, and the contact with the Saracens, 
though it did not alter the religious attitude towards the pagan, 
opened many eyes to virtues which the professing Christian 
had too long neglected. The Saracen was, on the whole, truth- 
ful and honorable. He exhibited a degree of courtesy and grace 
even in warfare which forced upon the knights from the north 
a consciousness of their own crudity. They could not fail to 
be impressed by the Saracen’s bewilderment at the terrific mi- 
grations which Europe was sending out against him; his 
dignity in the trial was not altogether lost on his enemies, cer- 
tainly not on the finer spirits of chivalry. The Christian 
knights, in admiration, sometimes conferred knighthood—il- 
logically, the Church thought—on the pagan enemy, and Dante 
gave Saladin, most chivalrous of foes, a place of honor in limbo, 
among the ancient great, near Brutus. 

Many of the knights who returned to Europe did so after 
disastrous defeats and even imprisonments, and they often found 
their affairs at.home in a tangled state. The poverty and toil 
which had been to them remote and unattractive ideals of the 
Christian life were now realities. It was one of the great 
triumphs of Christianity that chivalry as an institution grad- 
ually interpreted the fate which had overtaken its members 
not as a disaster, but as spiritual illumination. The service of 
Christ took the place of the more mercenary service of the over- 
lord, and the unselfish quest supplanted—at least in theory— 
the raid for booty. It is hard for the modern reader to miss, 
even in the fantastic humor of “Don Quixote”, the extraordinary 
charm of the chivalric ideal. The institution of chivalry, we 
say too rashly, became outworn; but obviously the ideal passed 
into the common heritage of gentlemen. 

An even finer picture of chivalry than Tasso’s “Jerusalem 
Delivered” (1581) or Cervantes’s “Don Quixote” (1605-1615) 
is Spenser’s “Faerie Queene” (1590-1596), that vast fragment of 
what was to be a masterpiece still more vast, devoted to the por- 
trait of the perfect gentleman in private and in public life. 
Spenser was steeped in the legends of the older and the later 
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chivairy; but his genius was as much for religious emotion as 
for literary art. If he were writing today we should call him 
a psychologist, and we should say that he understood the va- 
rieties of religious experience. In his dreamy poem he portrays 
man in the quest of various virtues, encountering the problems 
of the world, missing his way, getting on his feet again by prov- 
idential aid, following beauty of body and soul where he can 
see it, sometimes losing himself in the imperfect human light. 
It may seem extraordinary that in this poem Spenser has nothing 
to say of the Christian heaven. He is exclusively interested in 
the picture of man seeking for his heaven here on earth. Else- 
where in his work he expresses a far more rapturous contempla- 
tion than we find in Milton, but in ‘““The Faerie Queene” the 
love of chivalry gives him subject enough. 

To the modern world chivalry suggests a certain courtesy 
towards women; but as regards the records of chivalric litera- 
ture before Spenser it is fair to say that, on the whole, women 
occupied an equivocal position. The loyalty which chivalry 
enjoined on its members was towards each other. Chivalry was 
strictly an organization of men. Sir Thomas Malory represents 
the tradition in his “Morte d’Arthur” (about 1470), apparently 
without any consciousness that the ideals he sets down would 
shortly be superseded. Ariosto represents the tradition correctly 
in the “Orlando Furioso” (1516) ; but he is a modern man, and 
his smile at this inconsistency of chivalry is obvious. A knight 
might very well rescue a lady from some rascal who was abduct- 
ing her—and then make off with her himself. In Malory’s ac- 
count of Arthur, Lancelot, and Guinevere, Arthur weeps 
bitterly when his Round Table is destroyed by Lancelot’s sin. 
He hastens to tell his friends that it is not for Queen Guine- 
vere he is weeping; for there are plenty of beautiful queens 
in the world, and he can find another. But where, he asks, is 
there another friend to be found like Lancelote The empha- 
sis upon loyalty between men, which chivalry thus gave, raised 
friendship to the state of a virtue. The ancient world, as 
Aristotle indicates, had been in doubt whether to be friends 
with a man was in itself a virtue. Plato thought it was, and 
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Cicero agreed with him; but many others suggested that friend- 
ship was rather a social condition affording opportunity for such 
qualities as constancy and loyalty. In the medieval and Renas- 
cence world no man was perfect who had no friend. He was 
hardly perfect, of course, if he had no lady-love. But if the 
friendship and the love conflicted, it usually seemed satisfactory 
to abandon the lady and to keep the friend. This is the plot 
of many an Elizabethan story, of Shakespeare’s sonnets, and of 
some of his plays. It is essentially the plot of one of the most 
beautiful of medieval legends, “Amis and Amile”, in which 
the devoted knight kills his own children in order that his friend 
may be cured of leprosy. The children, of course, are revived 
by a miracle, which indicated that heaven approved the sacri- 
fice, and for centuries Amis and Amile were popularly thought 
of as saints in the calendar, though they are only the typical 
fictions of a poet. 

Just how woman came to hold the position we now accord 
her when we are chivalrous has never been convincingly ex- 
plained. The worship of the Virgin is said to have lifted 
womanhood to a plane of higher respect; but it is very hard 
to find any wide evidence in Christian literature to bear out 
the theory, and the Church itself has been rather hard on women 
in general. It is also suggested that the so-called courts of love 
founded by noble ladies in the south of France and elsewhere, 
for the protection of themselves and for the general refinement 
of manners, were the beginning of a new order of decency and 
honor in matters of sex. But the romantic literature which il- 
lustrates the working of these laws of the courts of love is the 
only evidence we have that such courts ever existed, and the 
same literature presents a detailed picture of society often as 
vulgar and sensuous as ever could be found in the pagan or 
any other world. However it came about, there grew up a con- 
ception of woman as man’s comrade and in some sense his equal. 
We may believe that the lives of the saints had as much to do 
with the reform as anything, since the goodness of good women, 
lovingly recorded in art, would be not less attractive than the 
goodness of men. 
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The life of St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) was itself a 
work of art. His place in the history of the Church might in 
any event have been high, even without his extraordinary sensi- 
tiveness to beauty and his gift for what may be called dramatic 
expression. But his unique position and the lasting influence he 
exercised on both Christianity and the arts can be explained only 
by the combination in his own nature of esthetic and religious 
genius. It has been pointed out that the very acts of humility 
which he performed at times of high religious enthusiasm—his 
ministrations to the poor, his throwing away his wealth and 
himself taking up the life of a beggar, his famous Lenten 
penance for having eaten cakes fried in lard—were actions of 
a histrionic character, very perfect works of art, happy inspira- 
tions to embody in conduct, great ideas and deep emotions. He 
was one of those rare creative geniuses who invent a new way 
of life. Philosophies, we may suppose, are fairly easy to make 
up; certainly the world has never lacked a supply of them. An 
art of life, however, is so seldom conceived or realized that 
when one does occur it quite rightly enjoys extraordinary 
attention. 

With Francis the vow of poverty was of course not original, 
nor were the years spent in service peculiar to this particular 
Christian; others before him had thought of this earthly life 
as a pilgrimage and had accepted a kind of foot-sore destiny as 
preparation for eternal rest. But in Francis the motive was 
passionate love for, rather than renunciation of, this world: he 
embraced poverty less as a discipline, it seems, than as a joy. 
The simplicity of life which he practised was in essential har- 
mony with the kind of love he had for the universe. Poverty 
to him was a richer way of life, an avenue of escape from the 
meaner cares and distractions of the world. And this deliv- 
erance he aspired to quite as much in the spirit of the artist 
who turns from the material responsibilities to the freedom 
of beauty as in the mood of the early Christian who desired 
to exchange this world for the next. 

He was the child of Christian teaching and of Christian emo- 
tion; yet it must be recognized that his own genius gave an 
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interpretation to emotion and doctrine without which perhaps 
neither modern art nor modern religion would be quite what 
it is. He illustrated a new kind of love in the world—a love 
which revelled in material beauty without becoming material- 
istic and without becoming in any unwholesome way mystical 
or sentimental. The purity of his sainthood had in it a kind 
of inspired sanity. This universe in which he moved was to 
him such an object of devoted affection as a familiar room 
might be in a beloved and happy household. If the home of 
our childhood had some imperfections which the mind even at 
the time could recognize, yet the heart overlooked them, and the 
memory forgets. In such a spirit Francis saw this world, in 
spite of its imperfections, still unbelievably good. The Creator, 
God the artist, was right when He contemplated His latest 
masterpiece and pronounced Himself satisfied with it. But the 
love which Francis had for living and inanimate things was 
Christian as well as artistic; he remembered what the Church 
had been in some danger of forgetting, that God loved this 
world not only in the first moment of creative enthusiasm, but 
even after cycles of pain and sorrow, even after the fall of 
man; for it was because He so loved the world that He gave 
His Son. In all the love which Francis seems to feel spon- 
taneously and inevitably for the most varied objects, there is 
this element which theology might call faith, and which art, 
following Plato and the Scholastics, might call vision; he loved 
everything both for what it was and for what it might be. 

It is often said that Francis was a great personality rather 
than a great theologian, and it is true that he stood aside from 
theological discussion and perhaps had no special equipment 
for it. But his attitude towards life contained in it material 
for philosophical analysis. The implications of his saintly na- 
ture were in themselves a theology. He illustrated the union 
which perhaps offers the Christian world now the only pos- 
sible reconciliation of a too widely separated art and religion. 
Though he had the orthodox conviction that this life was to 
be followed by a far better or by a far worse, according to our 
deserts, he was neither unduly impatient for heaven nor ignobly 
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fearful of hell. The present moment also, he remembered, has 
its values for the soul, even though it is only a fragment of 
perishable time, not a phase of pure eternity. It was the artist 
in him that valued the present moment, that responded instinc- 
tively to the immediate about him; but the delight of his eye 
was without pride, as his desire of life was without baseness. 
Within this brief and wonderful moment he conceived of our 
moral responsibility as also beautiful—the godlike choice be- 
tween good and evil which for the most part is open to man. 
And if through a weakness of the human will the choice is not 
so genuine as it ought to be, then Francis thrilled at the contem- 
plation of God’s mercy and heavenly grace. 

To love everything in this world except what is base and ig- 
noble is a programme which many men have been able to fol- 
low; but a certain fastidiousness or narrowness of taste has 
encouraged them to include in the large category of base and 
ignoble practically everything they did not like. It is perhaps 
harder to be charitable esthetically than morally. In the esthetic 
realm Francis carried his broad-mindedness very far. His was 
the penetrating vision that could see grandeur and charm not 
only in the animals and the birds, which after all have a great 
beauty of their own, but in human beings, in his neighbors, in 
the meaner sort of people—in the bodies and minds of igno- 
rant peasants, bent and warped by hard toil. He could see 
a dignity in grotesque and, to other eyes, ridiculous attitudes 
of humanity. To look at life with his sentiment, therefore, 
was to add an enormous subject-matter to art. It is usually 
agreed that his life and his point of view furnished to painters 
and to poets, to the sculptors who decorated the cathedrals, and 
to the Christian world in general new accents and notes of 
romance. He taught them to appreciate the laborer estheti- 
cally and socially; on the walls of the cathedrals the manual 
workers were to take their place, realistic, picturesque, 
and affectionate, alongside the kings and the saints. He 
taught men to think of their less fortunate fellows, even of those 
handicapped by inexplicably hard fate, as illustrating daily, for 
the conscious or unconscious praise of God, a beauty essential 
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in life itself. After him the world was ready for the kindly 
humor which inspires art in the thirteenth century, for the im- 
mense Gothic sympathies, for the extraordinary blend of com- 
radeship in this life with aspiration for a higher. Without the 
benefit of his genius it is hard to believe that we should have 
had such sculpture as Rodin’s or Meunier’s, or the master-work 
of any other modern who has seen a spiritual meaning in the 
ugly, the deformed, and the aged. 

Realism in art is of two general kinds. One kind springs 
from a slavish imitation of nature and of what is before our 
eyes. The realist of this sort is not a lover of nature but a 
lover of veracity; he enjoys telling the truth, and it usually 
makes little difference to him what he tells it about. His qual- 
ities are moral, not esthetic. Producing a perfect copy of na- 
ture, he may invite us to worship the fidelity of the image, or 
he may leave us in that state of reverence towards his work 
which the Hebrew and the Scholastic worlds would have 
called idolatry. The other kind of realism is the sort of faith- 
fulness which affection gives to memory; nothing is left out be- 
cause all is loved, and what might otherwise appear mean is 
illuminated by the generosity of the heart. The love of Francis 
was of this sort, and it inspired in art this kind of realism. 
Giotto and Dante are his disciples. To this day the novelist, 
the poet, or the painter, who calls our attention to the esthetic 
claims of whatever is poor and despised, is looking at the 
world through the eyes of this extraordinary saint. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
CHRISTIAN ART IN ITS FULL FLOWER 


The humanism of the Renascence led to a dissolution of the medieval unity, a 
dissolution not to be regretted. Yet the religious motive will always be one 
of the most potent factors in artistic expression; the great cathedrals, religious 
paintings, religious poems, and translations of the Bible rank among the supreme 
creative achievements. 
UR times have recently come at a just though belated 
appreciation of the wonderful Middle Ages, and of 
their peak of human culture, which we now willingly 
recognize as comparable to that of the similarly brief period of 
Hellenic greatness. We have recovered what we call the 
Gothic spirit in those arts through which chiefly religion speaks. - 
But why was the Gothic spirit so quickly lost? The prophets 
of the Gothic usually say that the Renascence brought in a new 
and pernicious emphasis on individualism and, having substi- 
tuted a modern selfishness for the medieval sense of community, 
ruined our taste as well as our morals. Admitting the indi- 
vidualism of the Renascence, and without going into a compari- 
son of thirteenth and twentieth century morality, we may feel 
that other influences have been at work to estrange Christianity 
and the arts in the last seven hundred years. Perhaps the most 
helpful comment is that the arts, having been compelled by the 
early Church to justify themselves, even to fight for their ex- 
istence, have continued an aggressive attitude longer than was 
necessary. Perhaps the one great moment of harmony was an 
illusion, merely a temporary equilibrium between opposing 
forces. 
The suggestion should be considered before we go on to 


speak of the great climax of Christian art and the secularization 
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of art thereafter. Advocates of the Gothic surely do us a poor 
service when they compare the state of art in our day with the 
supposed happy relations it enjoyed with faith in the Middle 
Ages. The fact is that the Church has always been a little on 
its guard against art, and the artists have always looked to the 
secular world rather than to Church authority for protection 
and intelligent sympathy—the exceptions are merely individual 
cases. ‘The Church put dance out of the ritual as much 
as it could; it has often frowned on the actor and his profession, 
in spite of the origins of modern drama in the ritual; and it 
once was ready to ban music from its service. The impulse 
to build the cathedrals came from the people, as a kind of pro- 
test against the ecclesiastical hierarchy, just as the development 
of the drama came from the guilds, when they had taken over 
the performance of the miracle plays. So Christian a dramatist 
as the Spaniard Calderon (1600-1683), a dramatist of the most 
superb genius, has never had from the Church at large one- 
tenth the esteem that Aeschylus and Sophocles enjoyed in pagan 
Greece. 

In fact one is tempted to say that in the great Christian art of 
the thirteenth century, and of the Middle Ages generally, the 
note of strife between art and the Church is always present or at 
least suggested. When the climax was past, art continued to 
assert itself, and in the end perhaps has reversed the ancient 
relation, now making religion its handmaid. Whereas great 
religious faith produced the cathedrals; it is neither frivolous 
nor inaccurate to say that many congregations today are in their 
new Gothic buildings assuming ecclesiastical manners and a 
faith to suit the style of architecture. 

It is worth while to suggest this note of discord, even in 
the moment of happiest relation between art and Christianity. 
Because the charm of the climaxes of Christian art may lie in 
the spiritual struggle which almost unconsciously we feel has 
preceded and will follow the moment of balance. The climaxes 
of this relation, as we have called them, did not occur at the 
same time in all lands, nor in the same way. If we were to 
select the one supreme expression of Christianity in France 
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and in Spain we should have to name the cathedrals. In Eng- 
land and in Germany Christianity found its supreme expression 
in the translations of the Bible, themselves creative works of 
art. In Italy the spirit of Christianity expressed itself most 
distinctly in the frescoes. This is not to say, of course, that in 
France and Spain there was not a body of literature informed 
‘with the Christian spirit, nor that in England and Italy there 
were no cathedrals. A certain uniform expression of Chris- 
tianity occurred in all lands; but the artistic achievements in 
each country varied with local conditions and with racial 
temperament. 

We might possibly say that Christianity has had but one 
supreme expression in art—in Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy”. 
More than one historian has been tempted to make Dante the 
illustration and the summing up of the great Christian period. 
The reasons are obvious. Not only is Dante one of the few 
very great poets of the world, but he expresses the whole 
tradition of Christianity, its past and its aspirations, its obedi- 
ence and its tendency towards protest, its sense of the community 
and of the individual, its indebtedness to antiquity, its per- 
petual modernness. If Dante differs in quality from other 
Christian poets, it is in the fervor of his passion for this world 
and for the next—in the love, that is, which he shares with 
Francis. No such expression of the passion for perfection had 
occurred in literature before. Morality had never been dis- 
cussed with such a flaming love of justice. Justice had never 
been defined with so much incidental pity for the human race. 
The inclusiveness of Dante’s poem is often called medieval. 
But that is only another way of saying that it is Christian. 
As an ideal religion the Catholic faith is probably the only 
one which harmonizes naturally with the artistic tempera- 
ment. For the artist instinctively aspires to be understood 
by the whole race; it may be doubted whether any poet or 
other creator completely resigns himself to the expectation of 
a limited audience, and the universal audience is not possible 
—not even theoretically—unless we assume a common humanity 
to write about and a common humanity in the audience. This 
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assumption is implicit in the Christian faith, or at least in its 
ideals, which thinks of all men as made of one blood. 

Dante grasps this central tenet of the faith with a fervor 
both esthetic and religious, and he has left us in the enormous 
portrait gallery of his friends and enemies such a pageant of 
humanity as cannot be equalled in any other single poet. More 
than other poets of ancient and recent times he has succeeded 
in combining history and tradition with a modern accent. 
The peculiar quality of his language, colloquial and yet singu- 
larly poignant and noble, bears upon the same responsive 
nerves in us as do the humble carvings in the cathedrals. No 
one would call him a democrat; yet he manages to seem less 
feudal than Shakespeare, and no competent critic now questions 
his greater profundities and his greater altitudes. Shakespeare 
(1564-1616) is a mirror of life—to use his own metaphor for 
art—and his genius seems inexhaustible, as all mirrors are; 
it is the spectacle of this world, however, which he chiefly 
reflects. It is the impenetrability of a mirror, its lack of 
depth, which makes it seem profound. Criticism, ceasing to 
overpraise Shakespeare, has begun to note the things his mirror 
does not reproduce. The Christian life, for example, or any 
other inner life. What were Falstaff’s motives? What really 
was in his heart? Hamlet, for all his apparent self-disclosure, 
remains a mystery. But if Christianity in its happiest comrade- 
ship with art is to be conceived of as a passion for perfection 
in this world, as faith in the infinite perfectibility of man’s 
soul, as a scheme of justice, all revealed to us in a world over- 
whelmingly ardent and beautiful, and all the more appealing for 
being temporary—then Dante may well be considered the per- 
fect articulator of this religion in art. Yet we have only to 
look at Dante’s features in the famous bronze to know why 
he so often dwelt on the desirability of peace. Harmony was 
not in his nature, as it was not in the temperaments of some 
other great Christians at the time. In this respect, at least, 
he was no child of Francis. To get a complete idea of the 
man perhaps we should look at the deeply lined face as we 
read “The New Life”. The face shows the spiritual need 
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which Beatrice satisfied. Dante’s portrait, if this is a correct 
one of him, repeats itself throughout his great work, in the 
mingled love and wrath, the two inseparable facets of the Chris- 
tian mood struggling to make itself at home in the world. 

It is perhaps remarkable that England has produced no 
great Christian poet in any degree comparable to Dante or 
Calderon, unless we except Spenser and Milton, and unless we 
include as a poem Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” (1678-1684). 
Bunyan’s beautiful allegory, however, is hardly a complete 
expression of Christianity—hardly comparable, that is, to the 
great utterance in the “Divine Comedy” or in the French 
cathedrals. Milton (1608-1674) uses biblical material, and 
it would be ridiculous to deny that he was enormously indebted 
to Christianity for elements in his art. Yet Milton is hardly 
a Christian poet unless we use the phrase in the loosest sense. 
‘Paradise Lost” does not rouse in us Christian emotions. The 
theology of it has many unorthodox implications, and the por- 
trait it gives of Christ has never satisfied the Church. His 
Protestantism was of the extreme kind which felt uncomfort- 
able when any large number of people agreed with him. His 
religious history is a succession of retreats from smaller to 
smaller groups of associates until he finally had a religion 
practically to himself. What is vital in “Paradise Lost” is 
the ideal of human relationships illustrated in Adam and Eve. 
Milton’s passions were social rather than religious. The dis- 
tinction may seem to be merely a play on words; but a sensitive 
reader can hardly escape the feeling, as the great poem comes 
to its close, that Milton represents Adam and Eve as some- 
what relieved to get out of the Garden of Eden and to find 
the world all before them—just as he allows Adam to say un- 
rebuked to Michael, that he doubts if he ought to repent of 
a sin which is to bring so much good into the world. In the 
“Areopagitica” Milton had said that he could not praise a 
‘fugitive and unbreathed virtue”, such as virtue must be so 
long as it is confined within a Paradise. The English strain 
in Milton craved action; he was of the race to whom conduct 
is far more than three-fourths of life, and the conditions of 
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human conduct, its possibilities of choice and of consequences, 
are really what he sings of. His great poem, monumental 
though it is to the mind and gorgeous though it is to our sense 
of language, has little in it of Christian love or of Christian 
passion. Apart from the plot of the story, with which Chris- 
tianity furnished him, he might have written the poem to all 
intents and purposes in the time of Lucretius. 

Spenser has the Christian spirit, the love of this world 
nearer to the mood of Francis than to that of Dante, and also 
the mystical vision which comes of poetic or Christian faith. 
That he has always seemed a poet somewhat apart can be ex- 
plained by his peculiar experiments in literary method, which 
make him difficult to follow, and perhaps by the very fact 
that in a nation whose genius is for action his emphasis really 
is on contemplation. The quests that he writes of are visions 
rather than records of conduct. He is less complete, there- 
fore, as an illustration of Christianity than is Dante. 

The English race poured its genius, so far as Christianity 
was concerned, into the successive translations of the Bible, 
and into the successive revisions of the Prayer Book. In both 
these masterpieces, as in the French cathedrals, the presence 
of the community is felt even though we know the names of 
some individual architects. The English Bible may be read 
in private, but quite obviously it is intended for public oratory. 
It is for the people. The Prayer Book is the book of common 
prayer not only in the name but in the very accents of the 
language. The two books though works of translation seem 
almost products of the English genius; even the mistranslations 
in the King James version are often golden with character- 
istic meanings. ‘The fact that the prayers are translated from 
the breviaries is easily forgotten, for the beauty of the breviary 
and the charm of the English Prayer Book are hardly the 
same. This comment might partly apply to the German transla- 
tions of the Bible and to many of the magnificent German 
hymns or chorals which parallel the expression of Christianity 
in the English Prayer Book. The chorals have indeed the 
effect of both prayer and praise, and they give the sense of the 
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human community, with the accent on the human, as over 
against the contrapuntal music of Palestrina, which seems to 
be the singing of the heavenly host. 

The French cathedrals represent, like the English translations 
of the Bible, an assertion of the community spirit in Christianity. 
In the Dark Ages the cultural life of the Church had gathered 
about the monasteries and chapels of the hierarchy. The very 
walls enclosing the place of worship had much the air of 
fortresses—something needed to be kept out. The building 
of the cathedrals seems to have been an expression of a general 
desire to bring religion into the market-place. The com- 
munity itself erected the great cathedral and immediately began 
to enact its life, secular as well as religious, in the vast build- 
ing. ‘The town fair as well as the ritual of the Mass would 
both be kept in the cathedral. It would be a place for public 
debate as well as for public worship, and it would satisfy the 
long-baffled desires of the local society to express itself as to 
this world and the next. The development of the pointed 
arch, the raising of the roofs, and the introduction of windows, 
whatever their technical history, will always seem to the modern 
on-looker to have expressed this single aspiration of the com- 
munity towards a larger life. If Caxton’s motto was “Let there 
be light”, certainly these builders worked the prayer into their 
fabric with larger and larger windows until the cathedrals 
became mere frames of structure holding light, shade, color, 
music, and mystery. The windows of stained glass are said to 
have been suggested to the community builders by the rich 
carpets hung on Oriental walls, of which the crusaders told 
their memories. They were the cathedral form of painting. 
If the older churches had looked like fortresses, forbidding 
the outside world to enter, the cathedral in time developed 
on its outside surfaces an extraordinary hospitality to the human 
race, recording all forms of life in the innumerable statues and 
images which seemed to grow into the structure itself, For 
the most part the inside of the French cathedral was left in 
its bare lines of aspiration, but on the outside it seemed to be 
built out of humanity, with emphasis, natural and reverent, 
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upon the most secular and even humorous ways of men. The 
work of the community in expressing its faith in the cathedrals 
emphasized the attitude towards art which lovers of art have 
envied ever since. In the cathedral building the arts were all 
allied, and there was no sharp line between the crafts and 
the fine arts. The workman was himself an artist. It seems to 
our modern interpretation, too, that to these workmen there was 
no great difference between art and life. What they did has the 
manner of spontaneity such as perhaps no art has had since. If 
we sometimes feel in visiting these great churches that the tide 
of religious faith which produced them has sadly ebbed, we 
should remember also that some great tide of artistic impulse 
has ebbed still more. 

Christianity expressed itself in Italy with most distinction 
through painting. The explanation may lie as much in an acci- 
dent of history as in national temperament. The early Chris- 
tians in their Roman hiding places decorated their obscure walls 
with drawings. Whether or not the work was done by Greek 
slaves who had joined the new religion and who had brought 
their pagan art to its service, the tradition was there started 
of decorating the church walls. Some conditions of climate 
and of racial temperament should also be taken into account. 
When the teaching of Francis and the spirit of which he was the 
most conspicuous example helped Giotto (1276-1336), Filippo 
Lippi (1412-1469), Fra Angelico (1387-1455), and Raphael 
(1483-1520) to incorporate Christian ideals in serene human 
form, it may be that the same communistic urge for expression 
was asserting itself in the Italian temperament as the cathedral 
illustrated in France and England, or the translations of the 
Bible in England and Germany. ‘The extraordinary pictorial 
genius of Italy made it perhaps inevitable that when the Chris- 
tian legends should be unfolded to the people the language 
in that country would be painting. It is an illuminating irony 
that Luther felt compelled to bring the Gospel to his people 
in language, as one protest against that Church which at the 
very moment was bringing the Gospel to the people of Italy 
through the paintings of Raphael. 
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It is perhaps difficult for other people than the Italians to 
feel the Christian message through painting. For most nations 
painting seems to be something of an end in itself, a glori- 
fication of*color and form and story; to the Italian genius, 
however, painting at times seems to express much the same 
mystic aspiration as the cathedral or the cadence of great poetry. 
In Italian religious painting, therefore, those developments 
and conflicts can be traced between art and Christianity which 
have been already suggested of literature. Giotto, for exam- 
ple, tells his legends of the saints with an immense sense of 
human drama and of human scene, and at the same time keeps 
the tone of spiritual devotion. Fra Angelico and Raphael, in 
their different degrees of grandeur, imply the same serenity 
and exaltation. Such painters, however, as Filippo, and still 
more Masaccio (1401-1443)show an interest in the physical 
form for its own sake, a sense of bodily beauty which disturbs 
the Christian attitude and suggests either a return to ancient 
paganism or an advance to the Renascence. The climax of 
the fresco painting is probably the gorgeous work of Michael- 
angelo (1474-1563) in the Sistine Chapel—work which in a 
sense undoubtedly expresses his Christian faith, but which he 
did under compulsion and against his will to please an ec- 
clesiastical authority that had admirable taste in art. In this 
wonderful series of paintings the struggle between Christian 
faith and the beauty of this world is tragic—far more tragic 
than in Dante’s poem, since the faith in the paintings does not 
issue in a vision of peace. The inspired hand that traced those 
figures belonged to a man who had struggled in the days of 
Savonarola between his love of God and his delight in titanic 
human forms. 

The later and contemporary painters who treated sacred sub- 
jects,—Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) and Sandro Botticelli 
(about 1450-1515),—however inspired they may have been by 
Christian subject-matter, left the impression that their art had 
developed beyond the message of the Church or perhaps had 
never quite reached that message. If it were not for the labels 
in the catalogues, and for the conventional pose of the figures, 
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we perhaps might not always think that the innumerable vir- 
gins with the infant child represent the sacred story. In other 
words, the human appeal reasserted itself with emotions con- 
ceived in the art of painting. Perhaps for this reason the 
countries outside of Italy still seem a bit uneasy about painting 
on the walls of their churches. The stained glass of the ca- 
thedrals, especially in decorative patterns, with no suggestion 
of human form, have remained for them a more satisfactory 
way of expressing the Christian mood in color. 

When the moment of equilibrium passed in the great ex- 
pression of Christianity, it was followed by the period known in 
a loose way as the Renascence. The characteristics of the new 
age are familiar. The European mind was simultaneously 
opened in two directions. Geographically, the finding of un- 
thought-of worlds in the western hemisphere immensely enlarged 
the possibilities of adventure, empire, and wealth. The recoy- 
ery of the Hellenic world in original Greek brought back a 
view of life entirely pagan, with its roots frankly in human 
nature and with its religious aspirations looking no further 
than this life. Here, in the long-forgotten literature, was such 
a love and praise of natural man as many a Christian had 
secretly inclined to, but to which his religion gave no sanction. 
The necessity to allegorize the ancient poetry began to dis- 
appear. The “Song of Songs” could be valued as a lyric of 
passion, ‘““The Aeneid” as an epic of empire, the ““Gesta Roman- 
orum” not as a collection of moral stories, but as hints for 
realistic portrayal of this world. With the coming of this 
Greek vision there began a frank attempt to reconcile the 
senses and the spirit—an attempt not quite like the conflict 
hitherto between Christianity and the appeals of this world. 
One type, at least, of Renascence mind tried to be so inclusive 
as to love heaven and earth equally and simultaneously, while 
differentiating between them in orthodox terms. 

The result of this attempt in art is an incongruous medley 
of languages and of ideals to be felt in painting, and espe- 
cially in poetry. Milton’s “Lycidas”, with its pagan and Chris- 
tian mythology, Spenser’s ‘““Epithalamium”’, with its worship of 
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the body and the soul, are typical English examples. For an- 
other type of mind the recovery of the Greek world encour- 
aged scepticism as to the Christian immortality, and the desire 
for immortality became quickly changed into a yearning for 
fame on earth. The great poet of the Renascence is Shakes- 
peare—strictly of the Renascence, very little of Christianity. 
He represents an attitude towards religion which art and mod- 
ern life in general have chiefly tried to preserve, an attitude 
of respectful distance. Shakespeare’s eye is on this world, and 
in this world he finds the religious instinct; churches, priests, 
men and women at their prayers are part of the picture. But 
he himself seems to voice, and certainly allows his characters 
to express, few symptoms of Christian experience, or indeed of 
any religious experience; and his vision stops sharply with the 
grave. With immortality, with the speculations as to life 
after death, he is rarely or never concerned, except as Hamlet 
or as Claudio in “Measure for Measure” may say for us how 
deeply a healthy man hates the thought of dying. In our 
ready assertion that art and Christianity stifl go hand in hand, 
we overlook the fact that Shakespeare’s attitude towards Chris- 
tianity is repeated in most of the modern writers who pass for 
orthodox or who are at least not anti-religious. It persists in 
Keats, for example, in Scott, in Dickens, and in Thackeray. 

A devout Christian might well care to claim more for the 
relation of his religion with the arts than is here set down. 
But frankness compels the historian to note the attitude of the 
Church towards those emotions which produce art and the 
effects of that attitude. He is inevitably led to see the emer- 
gence of a true Christian art in the translations of the Bible, in 
the frescoes, and above all in the cathedrals—and finally to 
recognize that the conditions have largely disappeared out of 
which an art peculiarly Christian might be expected to come. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
MUSIC AND RELIGIOUS INSPIRATION 


Of all the arts which stand in a relation to the Church, music has had a 
history peculiarly its own, for its association with Christian worship has been 
intimate at practically every stage of Christian development. 

ITH the end of the Reformation period the use of 

music became firmly established as an essential element 

in Christian worship. The medieval Church had long 
since perfected a complete musical system for its many services, 
a system which had been officially adopted as its authentic music. 
This system was fitted into the Greek scales or modes, and eight 
of these scales became crystallized into the so-called ecclesiasti- 
cal, Gregorian or plain-song modes. Each mode was supposed 
to have a specific emotional character, and they all differed 
in musical effect from our modern major and minor scales. In 
the early days of Christianity both sacred and secular music 
became based upon these Greek scales. But as time passed 
secular music took to paths of its own, and the Roman Catholic 
Church eventually found itself possessed of a unique musical 
system sharply differentiated from both secular music and 
Protestant church music. 

To unaccustomed ears this ancient Gregorian music sounds 
weird and crude; yet it contains a lurking beauty and artistry 
which only reveals itself after close study and familiar acquaint- 
ance. Its singularity is not entirely due to the unusual melodic 
intervals employed but also to the fact that it is unrhythmical 
in the modern sense of the term. It adopts a rhetorical rhythm 
of the text employed, be it prose or poetry. Word repetition 
was not permitted, and to avoid undesirable musical curtness 


the habit was developed of singing single syllables to long, florid 
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musical passages. But these “jubilations”’ were not void of 
artistic sense. ‘Their justification will best be understood by 
recalling some of the well-known arias from Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
siah”. Here the “heathen rage” over a long succession of 
notes, and the joy in “Rejoice greatly” must needs cover a 
multitude of notes to express its intensity. Weird chanting 
has always been associated with religious ceremonial; and the 
Roman Catholic Church has developed this natural instinct 
into an art whose completeness, expressiveness, and plasticity 
have remained unchallenged and unequalled. It must be re- 
membered that at this early date harmony was unknown and 
that the Gregorian system was in consequence purely melodic. 

This unisonous Gregorian system of church music reached 
its highest development about the eleventh century. In the 
meantime musicians were experimenting with combinations of 
sounds. This, however, was not with the idea of accompanying 
a given melody with pleasantly sounding chords, but rather 
with the idea of the simultaneous use of several melodies. It 
took much experimenting and ingenuity to develop this com- 
plicated process, but it was finally conquered. ‘Thus the art 
or science of counterpoint was brought into existence. Instead 
of a pronounced tune in one voice with accompanying harmony 
in the remaining voices, themes and counter-themes are em- 
ployed equally in all voices, the fundamental principle being 
the development and exploitation of a given musical phrase. 
This is naturally a more complex style of writing than the 
modern hymn or anthem style, and its beauties are more diffi- 
cult to fathom. But real artistic and interpretative values are 
there, and some of the finest music in the world has been either 
wholly or partially written in the contrapuntal or polyphonic 
manner. By the beginning of the sixteenth century this many- 
voiced art had reached a high state of technical facility, and 
the stage was set for the appearance of a musical genius who 
by well-informed musicians is still accorded first place as a 
composer of sacred music. 

This great genius was Palestrina. He was born nearly a 
half-century later than Martin Luther and soon won the most 
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coveted musical position in the Roman Catholic Church, that 
of master of music at St. Peter’s and the Vatican. Into the 
mechanical outlines of contrapuntal music he infused a depth 
of feeling and a quality of artistry hitherto unknown. His music 
was peculiarly adapted to the Latin language and to the re- 
quirements of a highly developed liturgy. It was stately, dig- 
nified, and fraught with reverent emotion. So closely does the 
music fit the Latin text that much of its potency is lost when 
the words are translated. His compositions are all in the 
a cappella or unaccompanied style. When well performed by 
a finely trained choir they produce an effect of unearthly beauty. 
They are the direct musical progeny of Roman ritual and will 
not bear transplanting. This type of music, which was brought 
to such a high state of perfection by Palestrina, was looked upon 
by the Roman Catholic Church as a logical development of 
the Gregorian style. It was founded upon the Greek modes but 
developed harmonically as well as melodically. As such it 
was accepted, together with the melodic Gregorian chant, as 
the official musical system of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Rome did not remain true to its peculiar musical heritage. 
The Italian temperament was unable to withstand the glamor 
and sensual appeal of operatic and orchestral music. A new but 
less distinctive, if not less worthy, sacred art appeared. In the 
hands of a Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven the 
more serious and dignified elements of secular music were em- 
ployed, and in many instances with signal success. Funda- 
mentally music is neither sacred nor secular in itself, but 
becomes either the one or the other by manner of treatment 
and association only. Instead of following this better type of 
non-Gregorian music many Romanists chose to imitate the 
trivialities of inferior Italian operas. As a result one frequently 
hears the dignified ancient liturgical chant at the altar while 
strains of bombastic and insincere music emanate from the 
choir gallery. This revolt from the Gregorian system, how- 
ever, with certain influences from the Anglican and Lutheran 
churches, forms the background of Protestant church music. 
It might be added that the anthem, which figures as the 
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predominant musical offering in most non-liturgical churches, 
comes from the unaccompanied motet sung during the offertory 
at the celebration of the Mass. 

The Anglican Church also stressed music as an essential ele- 
ment of its liturgy. Under the domination of Rome England 
adopted the Gregorian modes, but various local ‘“‘uses” devel- 
oped, some of these being of rare beauty. During the struggle 
to overthrow the authority of the Italian popes the religion 
of England was alternately Roman and Anglican. But under 
the reign of Edward VI the latter prevailed, and in 1549 the 
Book of Common Prayer, containing the complete liturgy of 
the Anglican Church, was issued. The principal services were 
morning and evening prayer and the Communion service, the 
latter being closely related to the Latin Mass. Like the Luth- 
erans, the Anglicans maintained that church services should 
be in the vernacular and not in the Latin language, as invariably 
required by the Roman Catholic Church. 

In England, as on the Continent, the plain-song of the ancient 
Church gradually merged into the harmonic-contrapuntal style. 
The first outstanding figure in English ecclesiastical music was 
Thomas Tallis (about 1520-1585), a contemporary of Pal- 
estrina and a very talented musician who wrote motets or 
unaccompanied anthems. His arrangement of the versicles and 
responses of the “choral service” are in use today throughout 
the British Empire and in the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States. John Merbecke (1523-1585?) made a musi- 
cal setting of all the sung portions of the Book of Common 
Prayer to Gregorian music, and some of this music is still in 
practical use. 

In its principal services the Anglican Church made pro- 
vision for the singing of an anthem. With the development of 
instruments the unaccompanied motet became gradually sup- 
ported by stringed or wind instruments, or by the organ. At 
first this accompaniment played the voice parts but later became 
of more importance. The accompanied motet was known as 
an anthem. The early “full” anthem was solid chorus work, 
but the more varied ‘verse’ and “solo” anthems developed 
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presently; and preludes, interludes, and postludes for the organ 
were added on occasion. The anthem form of musical composi- 
tion was applied to the canticles of morning and evening 
prayer, the Te Deum, Benedictus, Cantate Domino, and Deus 
Misereatur. Innumerable settings of these “services” have 
been published, as well as the settings to the Communion service 
containing the Kyrie, Credo, Sanctus, and Gloria in Excelsis. 
These numbers, together with anthems, include the choir music 
of the Anglican or Episcopal Church, and this source has 
been largely drawn from for the better music of many Protestant 
churches. 

The characteristics of this essentially English type of church 
music are a certain sturdiness and straightforwardness and a 
wholesome tendency to avoid triviality and cheap sentiment. 
Although the level of the best Continental sacred music has 
not been attained, the average output is of considerable merit, 
and the better examples are really fine products. 

The Lutheran Reformation occurred at the time when secu- 
lar music was beginning to tempt the Church of Rome away 
from its traditional and authorized Gregorian music. The de- 
velopment of instruments and instrumental music, of opera and 
operatic music, and of the choral style of hymn music all sug- 
gested new means of obtaining musical effects. The calm and 
poise, the deep but restrained emotion of ecclesiastical contra- 
puntal music, gave way to the storm and stress of a more 
dramatic style. As has been already stated, the pomposities and 
insincerities of operatic music were carried bodily into many 
Roman Catholic churches. Germany and the Lutherans, how- 
ever, succeeded in infusing into the freer style of church com- 
positions an element of dignity and appropriate expressiveness. 
In fact German church composers never entirely broke with 
the polyphonic style but took a half-way stand between the 
older and newer schools. ‘This fusion of style culminated in 
the sacred musical works of Johann Sebastian Bach, who towers 
above all Protestant church music composers as Palestrina 
excelled the other Catholic composers. Bach spent most of his 
life in Leipsic, where he had charge of the music in the 
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Lutheran churches. The greatest organist, clavichordist, and 
composer of his time, he left behind him an enormous output of 
sacred choral works and instrumental compositions. 

The peculiar contribution of Lutheranism to choir music is 
the church cantata. This is a kind of enlarged anthem having 
to do with a specific subject and consisting of choruses, solos, 
chorals or hymns, and an accompaniment of organ or of organ 
with small orchestra. Bach wrote five sets of these church 
cantatas for each Sunday and festival of the Christian year. 
They are models of what church music ought to be. They 
are intensely devotional and of the highest musical excellence. 
It was the habit of the Lutheran Church, borrowed from earlier 
custom, to have a musical setting of the Passion of the Savior 
performed on Good Friday. Bach wrote five of them, the 
Passions according to St. Matthew and St. John only surviving. 
These rank among the very finest products of musical genius. 
In fact Bach summed up within himself the culmination of a 
great school of music. His position remains unchallenged to 
this day; for with his death music largely forsook polyphonic 
paths and developed in other directions. In addition to a high 
ideal of choir church music Lutheranism made another notable 
contribution to musical worship, and one which went deeper 
into the heart of religious life, since it concerned the musical 
expression of the people themselves. Martin Luther (1483- 
1546) was not only a priest but a poet and musician as well. 
He understood thoroughly the tremendous values of communal 
singing and the power of music both as a means of grace and 
as a missionary instrument. Though congregational singing was 
not an unknown quantity before the time of Luther, its practice 
was tolerated rather than encouraged by the Roman Catholic 
Church. Luther made hymn-singing by all the people a vital 
part of public worship, and with the innate love of music on 
the part of Germans the habit spread like wild-fire. 

The German chorals or hymn tunes have set a standard dif- 
ficult to excel. They are easy to sing, because generally they 
come within convenient voice range and rarely contain awk- 
ward melodic intervals. They also possess a certain inherent 
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nobility, avoiding jiggy rhythms and “pretty” turns of tune or 
harmony. They interpret the texts concerned in a manner both 
expressive and dignified. The harmonies are at times rather 
complicated, but the Lutheran choral is intended for unison 
singing, thus giving a genius like Bach the opportunity to en- 
rich and make more expressive the harmonies. Some hymn 
experts will place the ancient plain-song melodies above the 
Lutheran chorals in beauty and interpretative value; but Gre- 
gorian music, outside the ritualistic party in the American 
Episcopal or the Anglican Church has found scant favor in 
the non-Roman Church world. 

While Lutherans began their hymn-singing by making use 
of the metrical versions of the Psalms, they also cultivated the 
habit of singing non-biblical verse, and a veritable flood of 
sacred poetry ensued. But in England psalm-singing persisted 
much longer. In 1564 the first psalm book was compiled and 
published by Sternhold and Hopkins. It attained such amaz- 
ing popularity that no less than six hundred editions were 
printed by 1828, being exceeded in circulation only by the 
Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. There were at first 
but eight tunes supplied for the entire one hundred and fifty 
Psalms, among them being “Old Hundredth” and “Dundee”. 
The crude and angular verse of Sternhold and Hopkins became 
gradually displaced by more poetical versions. Tate and Brady, 
Isaac Watts and Henry Ainsworth, all enjoyed their turn in 
popularity, the latter being carried to New England by the 
Puritans. At the same time hymn tunes rapidly increased in 
number, and England soon developed a wholesome and sturdy 
type of its own. 

In England it was not until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that non-biblical verse began seriously to challenge the 
metrical psalm for supremacy. With the advent of John and 
Charles Wesley a new spirit was injected into religious life. 
Personal experiences were put into inspired verse. Like Luther, 
John Wesley fully appreciated the power of popular song, and 
he had the good judgment to guide this instinct into worthy 
channels, both literary and musical. The enthusiasm of the 
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“singing Methodists” aroused all England and reacted upon 
the Established Church. A notable line of hymn writers fol- 
lowed the Wesleys, such as Cowper, Newton, Faber, Heber, 
Bonar, and Keble, the majority adhering to the Anglican 
Church. 

This new type of introspective religious poetry at once en- 
gaged the attention of the hymn tune composers. The sturdiness 
of the early English psalm tune gave place to music of a more 
sensuous character. ‘This change will be readily observed if we 
contrast the tunes of Tallis or Croft with those of Smart, Monk, 
Dykes, or Barnby. It is tunes of this later English type and 
their American imitations that supply the more popular mod- 
ern hymnals with most of their music. These tunes are expres- 
sive and have ingratiating qualities; but it is doubtful if they 
have the vitality and fundamental worth of the older tunes. 

The hymn tunes of America may be divided into two classes 
~+the Gospel or revival song, and the longer-lived and better 
tunes found in the standard hymn books. The Gospel song is 
adapted to a low level of intelligence and is more particularly 
intended to meet the needs of the moment. The modern Evan- 
gelist might well profit by the example of a Luther or a Wesley. 
Both these great leaders proved beyond cavil that the masses 
may be stirred by good literature and good music, and they 
both have left a glorious heritage of inspiring verse and music 
to succeeding ages. 

Lowell Mason (1792-1872), whose indefatigable enthusiasm 
laid the foundations of public school musical instruction in the 
United States, and who gave impulse to better church music 
and choral singing, is the first American hymn tune composer 
of consequence. His tunes will be found to predominate in 
many hymnals. They were purposely written in the simplest 
manner, and although frowned upon by many musicians they 
still serve their original purpose. Besides Mason, but one 
other figure stands out prominently in American hymn tune 
writing. Horatio Parker (1863-1919), one of America’s fore- 
most composers, took a genuine interest in hymns and hymn- 
singing. He has written a considerable number of tunes, mostly 
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of a grandiose character. They seem to point the way to a 
larger plan of tune-writing, a plan in consonance with increased 
musical knowledge and experience, for hymn-singing remains 
and doubtless will continue to remain the great communal musi- 
cal activity of Christian people. 

The Christian Church has been the direct incentive for many 
of the great masterpieces of music. Musicians will disagree 
as to the relative importance of instrumental and choral music. 
Many will maintain that freedom from the thraldom of a 
given text to be musically interpreted permits more exalted 
flights to the fantasy or inspiration of the composer. Music is 
essentially the language of the emotions, emotions intensified 
to a high degree. There is much truth in the adage that music 
begins where speech ends. Moreover music has the capacity 
of discussing its own themes and problems, and arriving at a 
conclusion without the intervention of words. It is precisely 
this quality, so little understood by the inexpert, which adds 
to the emotional worth of music, an intellectual value only 
understood and fathomed by the initiated. It is for the above- 
mentioned reasons that many will maintain that in symphonies, 
overtures, and symphonic poems we find the highest and great- 
est expression of music. While musicians will be profoundly 
moved by great instrumental music, no two will exactly agree 
as to its import, and this very “evasive definiteness” is one 
of the chief fascinations of the art. 

On the other hand, music set to words has its purport def- 
initely fixed. Its one reason for existing is the transformation, 
of the word and thought-values of the text concerned, into 
adequate musical expression. In proportion to its success in 
this regard is it great music. Therefore some contend that when 
gifted composers occupy themselves with librettos having to 
do with the everlasting truths of religion, with the problems 
of life, death, and immortality, then music functions in its 
highest capacity and attains its finest results. 

Thus in Italy we have Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina 
(1526-1594), the Roman Catholic, with his fine-grained Masses 
and motets illuminating the message of words with his inspired 
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music. In Germany the Lutheran Johann Sebastian Bach 
(1685-1750) has given us in his Mass in B minor one of the 
monumental musical conceptions of the ages. Joseph Haydn 
(1732-1809) adds his naive and sincere oratorio “The Crea- 
tion”. Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827) contributes his 
colossal Mass in D major. Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) whose 
religion, like Beethoven’s, consisted largely in the acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of a Supreme Being, presents his devout 
and impressive ‘““German Requiem”. (This is not the liturgical 
Requiem of the Latin Church but selections from the Scrip- 
tures concerning comfort to the mourner, the frailty and un- 
certainty of human life, and the final triumph over death.) A 
native of Belgium was César Franck (1822-1890), who com- 
posed the dramatic and warmly colored “Beatitudes”. Gabriel 
Pierné, born in Metz and later living in Paris, has touched 
many audiences with his heart-gripping “Children’s Crusade”, 
his adorable “Children at Bethlehem”’, and his sympathetic “St. 
Francis”. 

George Frederick Handel (1685-1759) penned his immortal 
“Messiah” after he became a naturalized Englishman, and 
Felix Mendelssohn’s (1809-1847) masterpiece “The Elijah” 
was written for the Birmingham Music Festival in 1846. The 
outstanding recent sacred choral works of English creation are 
by Edward Elgar. They include his searching and appealing 
setting of Cardinal Newman’s “Dream of Gerontius”, and his 
oratorios “The Kingdom” and “The Apostles”. America, too, 
figures worthily with Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novissima”’ to 
the Latin of Bernard of Cluny, and his “St. Christopher”. 
David Stanley Smith, Parker’s pupil and successor as Dean of 
Music at Yale, has contributed a most sensitive and spiritually- 
minded oratorio, ““The Rhapsody of St. Bernard” (of Clair- 
vaux). 

The above-listed sacred musical works represent the highest 
and best reactions of the art of music to Christian faith. But 
they do not include nor take into account the innumerable 
oratorios, cantatas, anthems, motets, canticles, or hymn tunes 
written by humbler composers. Much of this music is inspired 
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by genuine religious urge, and though it does not always attain 
the highest ideals of church music, its quality is nearer the 
experience and comprehension of the mass of church-goers, and 
for this reason its importance should not be underrated. If 
the ministrations of music to the Christian religion were blotted 
out, the art of music would suffer an irreparable and most 
lamentable loss. 

Music still retains its potency as the handmaid of religion. 
To cite its simplest modern manifestations, we have the Sal- 
vation Army on the street corners, with its cornets and tam- 
bourines hoping to attract the attention of the passer-by through 
melody and rhythm. And after it has served this purpose 
music is called upon to enforce the Gospel message. The 
crudest religious services under the most unpromising condi- 
tions turn to music whenever it is available. One of the first 
requirements of a struggling church is an organ and a song- 
leader. With increasing means invariably comes increasing 
attention to music. The reasons are simple and obvious. Music 
has practical as well as esthetic and spiritual values. For one 
thing, it gives variety to the service. But above and beyond 
all, it warms the human heart and provokes penitence, prayer, 
praise, and adoration, 
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BOOK V 


CHRISTIANITY AND CRITICISM 


Christianity is a religion vitally concerned with history; the 
Bible contains an historical record extending through many 
centuries and covering many lands. What has scientific investt- 
gation to tell us about these same centuries and lands? What 
has archaeology to tell us of the Bible itself? As an ancient book 
it is inescapably a proper subject for comprehensive critical 
study, and faith can rest secure only after every legitimate test 


has been applied to tt. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
THE UNCOVERING OF THE BURIED PAST 


To the archaeologist every ancient relic is a “document”. Some of these are 

of course immeasurably more important than others, but even unpromising 

material may yield much information in the hands of a skilful and patient 
investigator. 

RCHAEOLOGY is ordinarily associated in the mind 
with the idea of a museum of antiquities—a well- 
ordered modern collection, it may be, with the objects 

so arranged as to tell the story of the past. Fifty years ago it 
would more probably have been a few dusty cases of Indian 
curiosities, mostly flint arrow-heads, arranged according to their 
shapes and colors. But objects in cases are only the dry bones of 
the science of archaeology, no matter how well arranged, and of 
comparatively little value unless the date, the place of dis- 
covery, and the associated evidence have been accurately 
recorded. The purpose of the field-archaeologist of the present 
day is not solely to obtain objects which may be placed in a 
museum, nor to expose the buildings left by the ancient races. 
His material consists in the physical evidences left by man in 
or on the surface of the earth, constructions and ancient excava- 
tions, cities and cemeteries, and all that may be found in or 
about them, vessels, implements, weapons, sculptures, paint- 
ings, inscriptions, personal ornaments, clothing, mats, baskets, 
the bones of men and animals, every visible trace of human 
existence and activity. But in dealing with this material the 
purpose of the archaeologist must be to recover every vestige of 
the historical evidence which the ancient site has preserved, and 
to utilize this evidence for the reconstruction of the history 
and the daily life of the peoples of past ages. 
309 
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Every ancient city or cemetery discovered is represented by 
an accumulation of deposits, that is to say, an archaeological 
formation, a result partly of acts of man and partly of the 
action of natural forces. Men build houses and temples and 
city walls, and occupy them for generations, filling the rooms - 
and courts with the utensils of daily life, the inscriptions, the 
statues, and all the apparatus of administration, industry, and 
commerce. As the decades pass, the great public buildings with 
their massive walls endure, and their floors remain on the old 
level; but the poorly built shops and residences decay and are 
replaced by newer shops and residences built over the ruins 
of the older ones. ‘Thus the city surrounding the great build- 
ings is continually being renewed not as a whole, but house 
by house. It rises on the débris of its own decay until the levels 
of the floors lie high above those of the temples and palaces. 
Some great catastrophe overwhelms that city—war, pestilence, 
earthquake, or a change in the trade routes or in the conditions 
of commerce—so that the city is destroyed or abandoned. Its 
walls disintegrate and bury their lower parts in their own 
débris of decay, laid down by wind and weather. An accumula- 
tion of this sort, provided no later city or cemetery is con- 
structed on the same site, may be called a simple archaeological 
formation. 

But often after a few months or, it may be, a few genera- 
tions, a second city comes to be built on the ruins of the first, 
and this invariably causes more or less destruction of the build- 
ings and the deposits of the first city. First of all, levelling 
operations will have been undertaken which cut down the old 
mound. Often the better building-stones of the old walls are 
removed for use in the new walls, thus destroying to some ex- 
tent the very skeleton of the older city. Foundation trenches 
have to be dug which, in the case of new great public build- 
ings, cut through all the old deposits and introduce later objects 
into the earlier levels of the old city. Once constructed, the 
second city follows the life history of the first; and thus each 
successive city built on the old site adds its series of construc- 
tions and increases the damage done to older accumulations. 
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An interesting example of a city mound containing the evi- 
dence of successive cities was that of the city of Samaria. 
Founded by Omri in the ninth century B.C., the Israelite city 
of Samaria was destroyed by the Assyrians, and the people were 
carried into captivity. Not long after this conquest by Sar- 
gon, in B.C. 722, a second city was built over the Israelite 
ruins, largely with stones from the older city, by the colo- 
nists sent out by the Assyrian kings. The second city, although 
reconstructed and repaired several times, appears to have been 
occupied until B.C. 107, when it was destroyed by the Macca- 
beans. A third city was built about B.C. 60 by Gabinius, and 
later, while this was still standing, the place was appropriated 
by Herod the Great, who proceeded to construct a great temple 
dedicated to Augustus, and other public buildings, and to re- 
model the whole site. The temple was planned to stand on 
top of the hill, a position which set it above the ruins of the 
palace of Omri and Ahab, then buried under the débris of 
the three older cities. Foundation trenches for the new tem- 
ple’s massive walls were dug through all the earlier deposits 
down to rock or its equivalent, that is, down to the old Israelite 
foundations. The walls, when finished, did not fill the trenches, 
there being a space twenty to thirty centimeters wide on each 
side, and this space was filled with rubbish from the top. The 
result was that, at the bottom of these trenches, the excavators in 
our own day found objects of the time of Herod on the same 
level and in close proximity to, objects eight centuries older, of 
the time of Omri and Ahab. 

Such city mounds containing two or more successive settle- 
ments may be designated as complex formations. In the same 
Way, an ancient cemetery may consist of tombs of one period 
only, in which case it is called a simple formation, or like the 
great cemetery of King Cheops at Giza it may consist of sev- 
eral cemeteries made on the same area and be known as a 
complex formation. 

Now whether an ancient accumulation be simple or complex, 
whether it be a city mound or a buried cemetery, the archae- 
ologist of today sets himself the task of taking it apart and 
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analyzing it, in an order the reverse of that in which it was 
built up. In a simple formation the process is comparatively 
easy, but in a complex site, and especially in a complex city 
mound, the excavation and interpretation of the evidence is a 
most difficult task. For in that case the differences in level be- 
tween the stationary public buildings and the last stage of the 
growing residence quarters, together with the destruction of 
the older remains by the later cities, will have resulted in a 
complicated accumulation of deposits, some horizontal, some 
vertical, some laid on a slope. 

The archaeologist searches for evidence of the history of the 
site. Only by isolating each one of the structures and deposits, 
and by fixing the relative dates of each, can he hope to dis- 
cover the chronological series of events which have produced 
the accumulation. If he carries out this work successfully, in- 
terpreting correctly each bit of evidence, then each object and 
each fact recovered and assigned to its proper place in the 
series of events becomes one of a group of dated objects and 
facts. The archaeologist is most interested in such dated groups, 
and in chronological series of dated groups, for it is from such 
series that he reconstructs knowledge of the arts and crafts, the 
manners and customs, the religious beliefs and the culture of 
each period, and deduces the development of all these phases 
of life through the ages. Only by means of such chronological 
series of archaeological groups can the historian determine the 
causes of the growth and decay of civilizations. 

No one has ever been able to copy correctly an inscription 
in an ancient language unless he knows the script and the 
language, and understands the meaning as he copies. Similarly 
in the case of excavations, it is impossible to perceive the evi- 
dence in an archaeological formation and to interpret it cor- 
rectly except after long experience in excavating sites of like 
character. The untrained man is unable to see the differences 
in the consistency of the earth, the evidences of floors, the angles 
of the depositions of earth, and the many minor points which 
are significant to the skilled excavator, and assist him in read- 
ing the formation as he goes. For the excavator, unlike the 
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student of manuscripts, has only one opportunity to read his 
material—the moment when it is uncovered. He is a destroyer, 
and if he fails in his work only unintelligible buildings and 
relics remain. 

It is, therefore, a crime against science for an untrained 
archaeologist to exploit the buried historical material of an 
ancient land for his personal amusement, his private profit, or 
even to fill the cases of a public museum. 

The distinguishing mark of the field-archaeologist of the 
present time is his conscientious recognition of his duty to 
organize and systematize his methods of rescuing the historical 
material which as an excavator he is obliged to destroy. For 
the separate processes—excavation, observation, recording, and 
classification—are inextricably connected. It is impossible to 
observe correctly unless the excavations have been properly 
carried out; and it is impossible to excavate properly unless 
the excavator be guided by a body of accumulated memories. 
He cannot record by photography the facts which have escaped 
his observation, nor can he classify that which has not been 
recorded. Modern scientific archaeology requires records of 
abundant observed facts, and views isolated instances with criti- 
cal suspicion, 

Since archaeology, as a branch of historical research, is 
mainly concerned with the chronological series of facts and 
the causal succession of events, it must adopt some sort of 
chronological framework or skeleton on which the observed 
facts can be fixed in time. As far as possible all such chrono- 
logical skeletons are interpreted in terms of our modern cal- 
endar which, taking as zero the point in time assumed for 
the birth of Christ, affords a means of counting indefinitely 
backwards and forwards in terms of solar years. The various 
eras and calendars of antiquity have been fixed as accurately 
as possible according to this modern skeleton. The dates B.C. 
of the reigns and the dynasties of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
have been worked out by comparison of ancient documents 
with one another. Dates have been determined with reasonable 
accuracy up to a point about B.C. 1600 in Egypt, and about 
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B.C. 1800 in Babylonia. Beyond these points, in both coun- 
tries, gaps occur in the documentary evidence, and although 
the names of kings and the lengths of their reigns are known 
for long periods in the preceding ages, the lengths of these 
intermediate gaps are still undetermined. 

For example in Egypt dates are well fixed back to the be- 
ginning of the New Kingdom (B.C. 1600); but the length 
of the period between the end of the preceding Middle King- 
dom and the beginning of the New is so uncertain that the 
dates for the Middle Kingdom can only be stated with an 
allowance for error amounting to a hundred years. Between 
the Middle and the Old Kingdoms, again, falls a gap of in- 
determinate length, and we reach the reign of Menes, first king 
of Dynasty I, with an uncertainty amounting to plus or minus 
three hundred years. Thus with all proper reserve, one should 
estimate the reign of Menes as falling between B.C. 4000 and 
3400. Similar conservative calculations for Babylonia reach 
much the same vague period for the earliest documented reigns 
of that land. In both cases further discoveries in the next 
few decades will probably bring greater exactitude. 

The major part of the existing archaeological material in the 
case of Egypt has been provided for us by the dominance of 
an idea which was basic in the thought of the ancient Egyptians, 
the belief in the continued existence of the individual in a spirit- 
form after the death of the body. 

The spirit-form, the ka, was supposed to have the same physi- 
cal necessities and desires as the man on earth, and a happy 
life in the other world required that the ka be supplied with 
food, drink, bedding, clothing, ointments, personal ornaments, 
weapons, tools, implements, utensils, pleasures of the field and 
the chase, the associations of family life, and the rank and honors 
to which the man had been accustomed. Unless some means 
were found of providing these things, the soul would suffer 
hunger, thirst, and deprivation through endless time, or perish 
miserably. ‘The obvious means was to place in the grave with 
the body the objects actually used by the man in his daily life, 
together with a supply of bread, beer, and meat. 
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Dating before the end of the fourth century 
FRAGMENT OF COPTIC VERSION OF DEUTERONOMY, JONAH, AND THE ACTS 
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Very early in the history of Egypt cheap models began 
to be substituted for actual objects. It was believed that by 
means of these models effective spirit-forms could be created 
for the use of the ka. Another means, the use of which was 
probable in the earliest times and is proved for all dynastic 
periods, consisted in periodical offerings of food and drink. 
These were brought to the grave-side, and magical formulas 
were spoken to make the spirit-equivalents of the offerings avail- 
able as sustenance for the spirits of the dead. 

In Egypt, as in most other countries, every tomb had two 
parts—the underground burial chamber and the superstructure 
marking the place of the grave. In Egyptian practice the 
superstructure contained the offering niche, or “false door”, 
through which the ka passed to and fro, and before which the 
offerings were presented. 

Without pausing on the details of the complicated evolution 
of the superstructure of the Egyptian tomb, we may say that in 
the Old Kingdom (B.C. 3150 plus or minus 300 years, to B.C. 
2600 plus or minus 200 years) the offering place, still contain- 
ing the “false door”, had developed into a large room or series 
of rooms, on the walls of which were paintings or painted reliefs 
representing not merely the objects and supplies needed in the 
future life, but also all sorts of scenes from daily life—agri- 
culture, pasturage, hunting, fishing, dancing, playing, games, 
and the practice of all the arts and crafts. ‘Towards the end 
of the Old Kingdom the models placed in the burial chamber 
also increased in number and complexity, and included similar 
scenes from life. This custom continued down to the end of 
the Middle Kingdom (B.C. 1950 plus or minus 100 years). 
After that time, the spread of the Osiris religion brought in 
the use of magical objects, often inscribed with magical texts 
which secured the special privileges of the Osirian life after 
death for the dead man, but without omission of the prehistoric 
custom of placing the objects of daily life in the grave. 

By reason of these burial customs the graves discovered reflect 
the life of the people. The more primitive the period, the more 
exact is the reflection. For, in later times, objects which had 
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passed out of use and custom in daily life are found persisting 
in the traditional equipment of the grave. The presence of 
such traditional objects, made especially for the grave, blurs the 
reflection of the contemporary daily life with half-forgotten 
images of the useful objects of earlier periods. Yet even to 
the last the adherence to the old idea, that life after death was 
like life on earth, has left us a proportion of tombs furnished 
with objects used in the daily life. 

If a grave is dated directly by inscriptions or indirectly 
by association with dated material, the grave and its contents 
will indicate more or less fully the character of the arts and 
crafts, the manners and customs, and the religious beliefs of 
the period. As other graves come to be found dated to the 
same period, our knowledge of the objects and facts connected 
with that time becomes more and more nearly complete; but 
often a single very large and well-provided tomb may furnish 
sufficient material for a satisfactory reconstruction. Such a 
body of material gathered from graves or buildings of one 
period we may call the archaeological group of that period. 

If a series of such archaeological groups can be constructed, 
each dated to a certain period, it is obvious that the series will 
run parallel to the chronological skeleton on which is written 
the country’s history. Thus a second chronological skeleton is 
created side by side with the series of dated reigns; so that 
graves or buildings or deposits, of objects not dated by inscrip- 
tions mentioning the reign, may be dated by matching them with 
one of the acknowledged groups of this second chronological 
skeleton. Most experienced excavators in Egypt carry in the 
memory the details of the main archaeological groups; with 
the first glance at a tomb they can name the approximate date 
—pre-dynastic, early dynastic, Dynasty III, Old Kingdom, 
Middle Kingdom, and so forth. 

The importance of the series of archaeological groups be- 
comes paramount when the two great gaps in the Egyptian 
chronological skeleton are reached—one between the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms, and the other between the Middle and the 
New Kingdoms. And when the historian is dealing with a 
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race that never used writing at all, or with the primitive 
epoch of a nation before the people acquired the use of writ- 
ing, the series of groups become the sole means of dealing 
with the chronological succession of facts and events. 

The archaeological material used in these series consists of 
the work of the hands of the common people—the potters, the 
masons, the weavers, the smiths, the flint-chippers, the stone- 
workers, and all such craftsmen. The knowledge possessed by 
these artisans—together with the manners and customs of the 
time—was handed down through the generations from indi- 
vidual to individual, from father to son, from master to ap- 
prentice. The passing on of the inheritance is a gradual process 
continuing year by year, month by month, day by day. If 
we take the body of physical facts pertaining to one day in the 
life of a primitive community, and compare it with the body 
of facts of the following day, there will probably be no dif- 
ference observable. Generations may elapse before any marked 
variation is noted. The styles or fashions of a primitive 
community change very little from generation to generation, 
and the changes, when they come, are usually of a cultural 
character: those produced by the invention of the practical 
use of metals, the discovery ‘of new beds of minerals, the 
unification of the tribes into larger political units, or the in- 
vention of some machine, such as the bow-drill, the weighted 
crank-borer for boring stone, the potter’s wheel. 

In the case of a community forming part of a more devel- 
oped social organism, where styles and fashions as well as the 
growth and decay of technical ability are subject to more rapid 
changes, differences will be observable after a short course of 
years, and certainly after an average generation. Of the arti- 
sans whose work constitutes the body of facts of the “fixed day” 
(representing an ascertained date) some will still be living, 
some will have passed on their methods and traditions to their 
sons and apprentices, and some will have been supplanted by 
young craftsmen using new methods or new forms. Thus the 
body of facts of the later day will contain some items identical 
with those of the fixed day, some items similar to the earlier 
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but visibly modified, and some unknown in the earlier group. 
But as a whole each of the two groups will be unique. 

These principles may be illustrated by the work done on the 
chronology of Ethiopia. ‘The Harvard-Boston expedition ex- 
cavated at Nuri and El-Kur’uw (below the Fourth Cataract 
of the Nile in the river’s great Nubian S-shaped bend) the 
tombs of twenty-six kings of the Napatan Kingdom of Ethiopia, 
half of them previously unknown. It was certain that these 
constituted the entire line of the Napatan kings and that they had 
ruled in succession. The order of the first six was known, ex- 
cept for a few uncertainties, and in the case of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth the correct dates of the reigns. The problem was 
to arrange the remaining twenty kings in chronological order. 
There was a tomb group for each royal pyramid, represent- 
ing a series of twenty archaeological groups, each separated 
by about one generation from the preceding and the succeed- 
ing groups. A comparison of these groups on the basis of their 
resemblances and their differences led immediately to the de- 
termination of the relative position of each in the series, and 
therefore of the chronological order of the Napatan kings of 
Ethiopia. The beginning of the series was fixed chronologi- 
cally by the known dates for the reigns of two early kings, Tir- 
haqa and Tanutamon, and a calculation of all known factors 
based on the average length of human reigns gave an approxi- 
mate date for each king. Later, the pyramids of the kings of 
Meroé were excavated. (Meroé, sixty camel-hours to the 
south-east, succeeded Napata as the capital of Ethiopia). The 
order of its kings was determined by a similar process, and their 
dates were calculated from another fixed point, the reign of 
Ergamenes, back to the end of the Napatan kingdom. The 
dates were found to be apparently correct to within ten years. 


CHAPTER XXVIIT 


OUR GROWING KNOWLEDGE OF EGYPTIAN AND 
BABYLONIAN CIVILIZATION 


Babylonia and Egypt, the two great neighbors of the Holy Land, are constant 
and familiar themes in the Old Testament. In the last two generations the 
labors of archaeologists have almost literally raised the history of Babylonia 
from the dead; we know it intimately for a space of some twenty centuries 
and in outline for over twenty centuries more. In our knowledge of Egypt 
there were perhaps fewer gaps to be filled, but many of the discoveries have 
been of a startling character. 
HEN the history of civilized man is traced back 
through medieval Europe, the Byzantine and the Ro- 
man empires, the Hellenistic period, and the ancient 
Greek period, the trail leads directly to the empires and the 
cultures which arose in the two great alluvial valleys, Meso- 
potamia and Egypt. Whether it is in Egypt or Mesopotamia 
that the earliest documents have been found is of secondary 
importance. No decisive evidence has been adduced of any 
influence of the one on the other during the early formative 
period of either; but the cultural influence of both on the 
ancient nations about the Mediterranean is clearly proved. It 
has been the joint work of philologists and archaeologists to 
carry the history of these two countries back in a reliable chron- 
ological series to about B.C. 1700, and beyond that date to a 
dim past which may be safely estimated at B.C. 5000-4000. 
Both of the ancient lands which formed the breeding-ground 
for the creators of the earliest civilizations were alluvial valleys 
presenting the largest and the richest agricultural areas of the 
ancient world. On either side of Egypt lay arid regions in- 
habited by desert nomads eking out a scanty living by means of 
domestic animals, grazed on the sparsely growing vegetation 
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of the desert and yielding milk and hair. The desert nomad 
is, and always has been, a lean milk-fed man, caught in a merci- 
less struggle for existence, prevented by circumstances, if not 
by race, from making any advance towards civilization. On 
the west of Babylonia lies an arid region, on the east a moun- 
tainous district only relatively better fitted for the rise of a 
native culture. But in the two valleys the yield of the rich 
soil was such that one man’s labor would raise sufficient 
foodstuffs to supply several families; and leisure was thus 
found by part of the population to engage in handicrafts and 
in trade, to plan a more comfortable existence and devise means 
of obtaining it. In other words, it was agriculture which en- 
abled man to take the first step towards the utilization of the 
resources of the earth—the attainment of power over its hard 
material which was to lead to the increasing control over time 
and space which marks our own age. 

All archaeological material may be divided into two great 
classes: those objects which are inscribed and those which are 
not. In both Egypt and Mesopotamia the material available 
in the early days of research consisted almost exclusively of in- 
scriptions. ‘The first great difficulty was the decipherment of 
the hieroglyphic writing of Egypt and the cuneiform writing 
of Babylonia, and the recovery of the two very different lan- 
guages. Once the decipherment was accomplished, the trans- 
lation of inscriptions began, and the utilization of their contents 
for the writing of history followed. Field-archaeology in those 
days was devoted largely to a search for inscriptions, and sec- 
ondarily to the recovery not of historical evidence, but of 
curiosities—statues, reliefs, coffins, mummies, jewelry—for mu- 
seums and private collectors. It is only since about 1880 that 
scientific field-archaeology has developed, and it has taken a 
very different course in the two valley lands. 

In Babylonia the climatic conditions and other harassing 
difficulties have been so unfavorable that comparatively few 
expeditions could succeed in working continuously through long 
periods of time: the early British expeditions to Babylon and 
Nineveh, the Pennsylvania expedition to Nippur, that of Edgar 
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J. Banks to Mugheir, and that of the German Oriental Society 
preceding the World War. Since the land has become a man- 
dated territory under the protection of Great Britain, two joint 
Anglo-American expeditions have been steadily active, both 
under archaeologists originally trained in Egypt. 

In Egypt, on the contrary, the pleasant winter weather, the 
proximity to Europe, and the enlightened policy of Mohammed 
Ali Pasha and his descendants, the rulers of Egypt, have all 
promoted archaeological research. Egypt’s official Service of 
Antiquities was founded in 1858, with a French scholar, A. E. 
Mariette, at the head; but it was not until Mariette was suc- 
ceeded by another, a greater French scholar, Gaston Maspero, 
in 1880, that the policy was introduced of giving the excavator 
one-half of his finds. It was this policy which drew archae- 
ological expeditions to Egypt. Immediately before the World 
War there were seven important foreign expeditions, amply 
provided with funds, working year after year in Egypt—two 
American, two British, one French, one German, and one Aus- 
trian. The Egyptian government through its department of 
antiquities was also carrying on excavations at several places 
under European archaeologists. As a result of the co-operation 
and the mutual criticism of all these expeditions, and of Mas- 
pero’s tendency to favor scientific work, methods of research 
in Egypt were developed to a point beyond those practised in 
other fields. 

Another great point of difference between work in Meso- 
potamia and that in Egypt has been the character of the re- 
mains under examination. In Mesopotamia the excavations 
have been confined to city mounds far more difficult to excavate 
properly and yielding comparatively few of the common objects 
used in daily life. In Egypt city mounds and many great tem- 
ples have been excavated; but the greater part of the work has 
been in the tombs of kings and nobles and in the graves of 
the common people. In the dry climate of the Nile valley, 
wood and cloth, and even the organic tissues of the body, are 
often wonderfully preserved. Thus in Egypt a great mass of 
archaeological evidence has been added to that of inscriptions 
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and become available for the reconstruction of history. In 
Babylonia research up to the present has been practically lim- 
ited to the interpretation of inscriptions, and the history has 
not been carried back beyond the introduction of writing. But 
in Egypt the utilization of the archaeological material has 
enabled us to trace the development of the Egyptians’ civiliza- 
tion from a late neolithic state down to the culmination of their 
culture in the pyramid age, and on through all changes prac- 
tically to the present time. The last generation in archae- 
ological research has won high distinction in the Egyptian field; 
the next generation promises to give us a comparable discovery 
of the cultural history of pre-dynastic Babylonia. 

In Babylonia palaces and temples of Babylon and Nineveh 
have been excavated, and similar structures at a number of 
ancient southern cities. The foundation-tablets and cylinders 
of many kings have been added to the European and the Ameri- 
can collections, together with contract-tablets, letters both pri- 
vate and official, the accounts of the temple administrations, 
codes of laws, dictionaries, lists of kings, and royal archives 
with copies of the chief literary productions of the Babylonians. 
The written material is abundant and continues to increase, so 
that the historian has been enabled to reconstruct with growing 
certainty the political and the cultural history from the time 
of the invention of the cuneiform script. 

The more ancient history is obscure, but our first view of 
the land shows a primitive civilization built up by a race we 
call Sumerian—with organized monarchies, writing, and a 
system of measuring time by means of lists of the reigns of the 
kings, in which each year was named after some important 
event. Evidence has been found that later the Semitic tribes 
on the western and the south-western borders penetrated the 
country, overcame the Sumerian rulers, and absorbed the cul- 
tural elements of their civilization. In particular they adapted 
the cuneiform writing to the needs of the Semitic language; 
our knowledge of the Sumerian is largely drawn from the 
Sumero-Semitic dictionaries prepared by the scribes, and from 
the Sumerian hymns and magical texts with interlinear Semitic 
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translations. The political and the religious history of later 
times, the manners and customs of the people, are as fully 
known as it is possible for written words to reveal them. 
The main fact is that about B.C. 2000 a highly organized and 
civilized State had been built up in Mesopotamia, and that this 
State was about to enter on a career of foreign conquest which 
was to make Babylonia, and then its Assyrian colony, one of 
the two dominant cultural agents in western Asia. 

In Egypt the inscriptions have not been so numerous as in 
Babylonia, but they have contained richer material. A great 
series of funerary texts have been recovered—the pyramid texts, 
the Middle Empire coffin texts, and the various recensions of 
the Book of the Dead. Likewise the offering formulas at- 
tached to the false doors are peculiarly Egyptian, and to these 
must be added the biographies of the dead carved on the walls 
of the offering-chapels and the scenes from daily life with their 
explanatory inscriptions. But most important of all, the his- 
torian of Egypt has been furnished with a vast amount of 
archaeological material recovered from the tombs, material 
which is lacking in Babylonia. Graves of the common people 
of Egypt have been excavated representing in practically con- 
tinuous succession all periods from the neolithic period to 
Christian times, and a remarkable number of tombs of kings, 
queens, and nobles. Almost all the tombs of great men had been 
plundered for gold, and many of the tombs of lesser men. But 
some of the original furniture has been obtained in almost 
every case. The tomb of Menes, the first king of Dynasty I, 
who thirty years ago still seemed a mythical character, has 
been excavated by J. DeMorgan and its contents placed in the 
Cairo Museum. So also the tombs of the remaining seven kings 
of that distant dynasty and two of the Second Dynasty have 
been identified by Professor Flinders Petrie and their contents 
placed in museums. 

The two pyramids of Dynasty III at Zawiat-el-Aryan were 
excavated—the finished pyramid by the Harvard-Boston expe- 
dition, and the unfinished pyramid by M. Barsanti for the 
Egyptian government. Another and greater pyramid, that of 
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King Zoser of Dynasty III, the “Step Pyramid” of Saqqarah, 
was identified early in the last century, and in 1924-1925 C. M. 
Firth was uncovering the “Beautiful Temple of Zoser” attached 
to that pyramid, executed by the first builder in dressed stone, 
the great architect Imhotep. The beautiful limestone masonry 
of its walls, the fluted columns, the papyrus and lotus columns, 
and the other architectural details have revolutionized our 
knowledge of the history of Egyptian architecture. 

The pyramids and the royal cemeteries of Dynasty IV at 
Medum, Giza, and Abu Roash, with their temples, their statu- 
ary, their painted reliefs, their pottery and other objects, have 
been recovered by excavations; and now, in addition to the 
portraits of Zoser and Khasekhem of Dynasty III, the world 
possesses fourteen reproductions in stone of the kings of Dynasty 
IV, and at least sixteen of members of the royal family and the 
court of that time. Most of the royal pyramids of Dynasty 
V and Dynasty VI have been identified; and in the great ceme- 
teries of Giza, Abu Sir, and Saqqarah a considerable number of 
tombs of the princes and nobles of the Old Kingdom have 
also been recovered. ‘The tombs of many kings of the Middle 
and the New kingdoms—among them the tomb of King Tutank- 
hamen, the only tomb of an Egyptian king ever discovered 
intact—have yielded the remains of their contents to human 
knowledge. Most of the tombs of the sovereigns of Dynasties 
XXIII to XXVI remain unidentified; but the pyramids found 
and excavated in a distant sunburnt village in Ethiopia, at the 
foot of the Fourth Cataract, by the Harvard-Boston expedition 
proved to be the pyramids of the kings of the Egyptian Dynasty 
XXV. Altogether that expedition has cleared the pyramids of 
sixty-eight kings and regnant queens of Ethiopia, which was, 
from the time of the Old Kingdom down to the Christian era, 
intimately connected with Egypt. 

The graves of neolithic man of a period which may be 
vaguely but in good faith set at about B.C. 5000 plus or minus 
500 years have been uncovered in Egypt, as have other graves 
in a continuous series down to the time of Menes, the tradi- 
tional first king of Dynasty I (B.C. 3700 plus or minus 300 
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years). The outstanding historic event recorded by the archae- 
ological material of the pre-dynastic period in Egypt is the 
introduction, about the middle of that period, of the practical 
use of metal, and the resulting development of the arts and 
crafts and of the political organization. The metal has been 
frequently analyzed, and the analyses seem to show that down 
even to the Old Kingdom it was soft copper. But the tools 
of the Old Kingdom were certainly used to cut limestone, so 
that they could not have been tools of soft copper. It has, there- 
fore, been concluded that some chemical or physical change 
has taken place during the thousands of years since then 
and that the modern analyses do not accurately represent 
the ancient consistency of this metal. The hardening may 
have been due either to some alloy present in small quantities, 
or to an abnormal state of crystallization caused by hammering 
the metal when slowly cooling. Chemists and physicists admit 
that the alloy may have oxidized out in the course of thou- 
sands of years, or that an abnormal state of crystallization 
may have relaxed to the normal soft state. Whichever ex- 
planation is the true one, the ancient weapons, tools, and imple- 
ments must have been of hardened copper. | 

Within a few hundred years following the introduction of 
the practical use of copper Egypt was united as a political unit 
under Menes, and the whole of the surplus production of the 
country was placed practically at the disposition of one man. 
The present writer attributes the great development of the arts 
and crafts, the invention of two of the earliest machines, and 
the creation of the mud-brick architecture with its wooden 
accessories to the unequal distribution of wealth which began 
under Menes and continued to the end of the pyramid age. The 
bow-drill was probably already in use; in the time of Menes 
the weighted stone-borer was invented for boring holes in stone 
and utilized for the manufacture of stone vessels; about the end 
of Dynasty II the potter’s wheel came into use. In Dynasty 
III the mud-brick architecture was translated into limestone, 
and in Dynasties IV and V the use of granite and basalt as 
building stones was added to the use of limestone. During the 
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same dynasties sculpture in the round and in relief was brought 
to its climax. The pyramids with their great temples and rich 
equipments were built; and the royal workshops became schools 
of architecture, sculpture, and of all the arts and crafts. From 
these schools the advances made by the creative masters im- 
parted an influence distributed more or less imperfectly 
throughout the whole of the cultural area of Egypt. 

Thus the archaeologists and the philologists together have 
unravelled the main outlines of the growth of the two civiliza- 
tions which arose in Mesopotamia and Egypt. About B.C. 
2000 the Babylonians, and about B.C. 1600 the Egyptians, 
embarked on their careers of foreign conquest. In both cases 
the motive was the appropriation of the accumulated wealth 
and of the annual surplus of the other nations of western Asia. 
The consequence was the spread of the elements of both cultures 
into the civilization of the peoples who lived about the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean and in the Greek islands. The puni- 
tive measures adopted by the Assyrians for subduing their re- 
bellious subjects shifted a number of smaller populations from 
their native lands to other districts or to Babylonia. A knowl- 
edge of the cuneiform script and the Babylonian language was 
spread westward and reached even Egypt. Several of the minor 
nations adapted the script to the needs of their own languages. 
But it was apparently the Egyptian hieratic writing (an 
abridged form of hieroglyphic) which was utilized as the basis 
of the alphabetic writing of the western Semites, to be passed 
on to the Greeks and so to Europe. 

During the last seventy years archaeological research has 
been the serious life-work of scholars drawn from many nations. 
Field-work, in particular, has been organized so that it involves 
steady and ceaseless labor in the systematic recording of the 
discovery and observation of historical evidence. Our gain 
is a knowledge of the development of the civilizations of 
these older nations, and an understanding of the conditions of 
the ancient world at the time when younger people began the 
careers which were to lead men further on the road towards 
our modern culture. 
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EXCAVATING IN PALESTINE 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


LIGHT THROWN BY THE ARCHAEOLOGISTS ON 
PALESTINE 


In Palestine itself archaeological excavation has not yet been pushed far enough 

to yield results comparable to those in Babylonia or Egypt. Laborious and 

painstaking work has been done in the very important task of identifying 

the places mentioned in the Bible and in clearing up biblical geography. 

P to the opening of the nineteenth century little progress 

had been made in the scientific exploration of Palestine. 

From the days of the Emperor Constantine the Holy 

Land continued to be visited by many pious pilgrims, but their 

records hardly do more than perpetuate the traditions regarding 
the sacred sights in which they were interested. 

The earliest work of any considerable importance is a fourth 
century alphabetical list of biblical place-names, with sugges- 
tions as to their identification. This was compiled by Eusebius, 
Bishop of Caesarea in Palestine and is known as his Onomasti- 
con. It was amplified later and translated into Latin by St. 
Jerome, who was himself thoroughly familiar with the country. 

The records of pilgrimage and travel, both Christian and 
Mohammedan, written in the following centuries, have much 
of interest and value, but it is not until we come to U. J. 
Seetzen (1805-1807) and J. L. Burckhardt (1809-1812) that 
the new day begins to dawn. The morning star of this era was 
Edward Robinson, professor in Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City. He accomplished results in a journey of two 
and one-half months, in 1838, that won for him, both in Europe 
and America, the distinction of being the first really scientific 
traveller in Palestine. His success was due to his thorough 


familiarity with his predecessors’ achievements, to his high 
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scholarly attainments and critical insight, and to the effective 
assistance of his companion, Dr. Eli Smith, an American mis- 
sionary. 

On his first journey as well as on his second (1852) Robinson 
concerned himself primarily with the physical and historical 
geography of the land, not neglecting the ancient remains 
visible above ground. 

Other explorers with a like zeal for accurate research soon 
followed. Titus Tobler of Germany made repeated visits to 
Palestine (1845-1865) and carefully investigated the topogra- 
phy of Jerusalem and other portions of Judea. From the same 
period comes a masterly work in seven volumes by M. V. 
Guérin, setting forth the geographical, historical, and archae- 
ological results of successive journeys in Judea, Samaria, and 
Galilee. 

An event that led to most important results was the English 
survey of Jerusalem and its immediate vicinity in 1864-1865. 
This was made by a party of Royal Engineers, under Captain 
C. W. Wilson, and the data were embodied in the first accurate 
plan of the city. It was while the interest aroused by this work 
was at its height that steps were taken in London to organize 
the society known as the Palestine Exploration Fund, which 
for sixty years has been the one outstanding agency for “investi- 
gating the archaeology, geography, geology, and natural history 
of Palestine”. 

After a preliminary reconnaissance and some excavation at 
Jerusalem, the society entered upon the survey of the entire 
district west of the Jordan. This was begun in 1871, and after 
serious interruptions was completed seven years later. Two 
additional years were required to produce a large map, on the 
scale of one inch to a mile, covering the territory from Tyre 
and Banias in the north to the Egyptian desert in the south, 
and from the Jordan to the Mediterranean. The earlier sketch 
map of Van der Velde was thus superseded, and for the first 
time students of the Old and New Testaments had a reliable 
guide for their studies in biblical geography. A wealth of 
accompanying information was published, including plans, 
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sketches, descriptions of ruins, name-lists collected during the 
survey, an account of the explorations at Jerusalem, and of 
the flora and fauna of Palestine. 

Plans for a similar survey of eastern Palestine were frustrated 
by the Turkish government after five hundred square miles 
had been covered. Maps of most of the remaining territory 
have, however, been made subsequently by Dr. G. Schu- 
macher, who was connected with the survey of the Haifa- 
Damascus railroad. 

A geological survey of the basin south of the Dead Sea to 
the Gulf of Akaba was next undertaken by the Exploration 
Fund, and at the same time Captain (later Lord) Kitchener 
was sent to make a triangulation and survey of this same region 
and to join up with the triangulation already completed in Pal- 
estine. In 1869-1870 the society had surveyed a small portion 
of the Desert of the Exodus, including Mount Sinai, and had 
made a reconnaissance north-eastward as far as the valley of 
the Dead Sea. Finally, just before the World War, the same 
society sent out yet another surveying party into this same area 
and brought the work to a successful completion in May, 1914. 
An excellent map has now been published, and also a very 
valuable account of the ruined towns within the district. Thus 
the Palestine Exploration Fund has given us reliable maps of 
all of Palestine west and east of the Jordan, as well as of the 
Desert of the Wandering. The luster of this extraordinary 
achievement has been dimmed in no way by what has since 
been done by individual investigators to supplement the work. 
We can never forget our indebtedness to the pioneers who 
through many years of persistent and laborious effort laid the 
enduring foundation for our geographical and topographical 
knowledge of Palestine. 

In the field of archaeology research began later and has 
progressed more slowly. During 1860-1861 the celebrated 
French scholar Ernest Renan, acting as the archaeological en- 
voy of Napoleon ITI, excavated at various centers in Phoenicia, 
and in 1867-1870 the Palestine Exploration Fund did some 
digging on the eastern hill of Jerusalem. However, the real 
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beginning of Palestinian excavation may be said to date from 
1890. In March of that year the last-named society sent out 
an expedition under the well-known Egyptologist Flinders 
Petrie, which excavated at Tell el-Hesy, provisionally identified 
as the biblical Lachish. It is a conspicuous ruined mound in 
south-western Palestine, about sixteen miles north-east of Gaza. 
Upon a natural hill, some sixty feet in height, another hill of 
equal altitude has little by little been built up through the cen- 
turies by the ruins of seven successive cities that have occupied 
the site. Since the time and means at his disposal did not 
permit the excavation of the whole area, Dr. J. F. Bliss, who 
succeeded Petrie during the second and third seasons, decided 
to confine his attention to one-third of the mound. This section 
was cut down with the greatest care, layer by layer, to the level 
of the natural rock. In this way the remains of the several 
towns were brought to light, the oldest dating from the third 
millennium B.C. In the fragments of pottery that had been 
buried by the crumbling mud walls of the houses Petrie found 
a key to the history of the site, a key which continues to be 
used with the greatest success in all similar archaeological in- 
vestigations. 

Among the more important discoveries was a small baked 
clay tablet with a cuneiform inscription, that is to be dated about 
B.C. 1450. It was similar to the famous Tell el-Amarna tablets 
which had been found shortly before in Egypt. Several of 
these bear messages sent to the King of Egypt by his viceroys 
in Palestine and Syria. Four other cuneiform tablets of like 
character were found later (1899) in the Austrian excavations 
at T'aanach. 

The work of Petrie and Bliss made it evident that the mounds 
of the ruined towns with which Palestine is dotted from north 
to south are treasure-houses of information regarding former 
days. But the trained excavator alone can recover and prop- 
erly interpret these ancient records. For such a task time is 
needed, adequate means, and the friendly co-operation of the 
government. Happily, the exasperating official difficulties of 
former days no longer exist under the British mandate. 
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In the years 1899 and 1900, immediately following the work 
at Tell el-Hesy, partial excavations yielding important results 
were made at several points in the line of low hills running 
north and south between Judea and Philistia, known as the 
Shephelah. The places in question were Tell Zakariya, identi- 
fied as the biblical Azekah; Tell es-Safi, thought to be the 
Philistine Gath; Tell el-Judeideh, and Tell Sandahannah, the 
ancient Marissa, the supposed Moresheth-Gath of Micah i. 14. 

Then a much more extensive, and consequently more reward- 
ing piece of work was done by the Palestine Exploration Fund 
at Tell el-Jazar, the Hebrew Gezer. This city was given by 
the Egyptian king to his daughter upon her marriage to Solo- 
mon (1 Kings ix. 16). It occupied a conspicuous position on 
a low mound three miles south-east of Ramleh and commanded 
the approach to Jerusalem. The excavator, Dr. R. A. Stewart 
Macalister, traced its history from the days of a primitive race 
of cave-dwellers of small stature (about B.C. 3000) down to 
the crusading and Arab periods. The earliest known reference 
to the place is an inscription of Thothmes III (about B.C. 
1500) on the Temple of Karnak in Egypt. Three letters among 
the Tell el-Amarna tablets written a few years later by Yapakhi, 
the ruler of Gezer, to his Egyptian sovereign, are our next 
record. Biblical history of the site begins with the allusions to 
it in Joshua xvi. 10 and Judges i.29. Two fragmentary clay 
contract-tablets from the middle of the seventh century B.C. 
were recovered, giving evidence of: Assyrian domination in 
Gezer during the reign of Manasseh King of Judah CBG 
685-641). Embedded in a late stratum were the foundations 
of a strong castle, supposedly that of Simon the Maccabean, 
who in B.C. 159 recaptured the city from the Syrians. 

Among the more important discoveries at Gezer were a 
spacious rock-cut passage, with eighty steps descending to 
a spring in a cave ninety-four feet below the surface rock, and 
a remarkable Semitic sanctuary or “high place” that appears 
to have been used for at least a thousand years down to B.C. 
600. A row of ten unhewn monoliths, ranging from five and a 
half to ten and a half feet in height, eight of which were intact 
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and still in position, stood in a line running north and south. 
Close at hand was a large block of stone with a rectangular 
hollow that suggested a laver for ablutions, and not far distant 
there were caves and a pit which evidently played their part 
in the sacred rites. The latter contained a confused heap of 
human bones mingled with those of animals, possibly the re- 
mains of sacrificial victims. Within the same sacred enclosure 
there were evidences of child sacrifice and of the demoralizing 
rites associated with “high places”, which were vigorously de- 
nounced by the Hebrew prophets. 

A high place with three pillars, enclosed by rough walls, 
had previously been found at Tell es-Safi. Another was un- 
covered at Taanach, as was also a curious terra cotta incense- 
altar adorned with animals’ heads. This belonged to the same 
period but came from another part of the ruins. Since then sev- 
eral high places cut in the solid rock have been discovered on 
the heights about the Nabataean city of Petra, south of the 
Dead Sea. 

Dr. Macalister in the course of his explorations came upon 
a cave which he conjectured might have been a sanctuary of 
the primitive inhabitants. At another level he found what 
he thought to be the ruins of a Philistine temple. Subsequent 
excavations at Beth Shemesh, not far from Gezer, brought to 
light the remains of a heathen temple or high place in the 
central portion of the city, and the German excavators at 
Megiddo uncovered a section of what seemed to be a large 
sanctuary, as well as other smaller places of worship, which 
were still in use during the Hebrew period. They reported 
likewise that at another point there was a rock-cut altar com- 
municating with a series of caves below. These discoveries and 
others of like nature have done much to acquaint us with the 
earlier religious history of Palestine, and with the degrading 
forms of worship that Israel found upon its entrance into the 
land. 

Ancient Jericho was partially explored with interesting re- 
sults (1907-1909) by Professor Ernest Sellin under Austrian 
auspices. During the years 1908-1910 rewarding excavations 
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were carried on by Drs. David G. Lyon and George A. Reisner, 
for Harvard University, at Samaria. The outlines of the great 
temple to Augustus built by Herod over the ruins of earlier 
structures could still be seen, together with the magnificent 
stairway, over seventy feet in width, by which it was ap- 
proached. The altar stood in the forecourt, and near by was 
the torso of a colossal statue bearing the insignia of an emperor, 
probably of Augustus. Further evidence of the extent and mag- 
nificence of Herod’s reconstruction is given by a spacious forum 
surrounded by a colonnade, by a stately basilica, by a street 
along the top of the hill flanked on either side by columns, and 
by an imposing western gateway which rests on ancient founda- 
tions. 

A discovery arousing the keenest interest was that of sixty- 
three potsherds bearing Hebrew inscriptions. These ostraka 
were found in the chambers of Ahab’s palace; they are receipts, 
or records of business transactions in oil and wine. Not only 
do they acquaint us with the Hebrew writing of the ninth 
century B.C., but they preserve many personal and place-names. 
In view of the importance of the results of the excavations at 
Samaria thus far, it is to be hoped that they may be continued 
at an early date. 

That Tel el-Ful, a commanding hill three miles north of 
Jerusalem, is the Gibeah of Saul has been established recently 
by a minor excavation carried on by Dr. W. F. Albright for 
the American Schools of Oriental Research. A succession of 
powerful fortifications occupied this vantage point from the 
thirteenth century B.C. down to the Maccabean period. 

One of the most thorough pieces of archaeological research 
within the limits of Palestine has been going on for several 
seasons at the site of the Old Testament Bethshean, the later 
Scythopolis, under the direction of Dr. Clarence S. Fisher, rep- 
resenting the University of Pennsylvania Museum. From the 
earliest days this was a very important city, dominating as it 
did the great military and commercial highway between Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. The work has already advanced sufficiently 
to bring to light the city of the days of Saul and David. The 
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underlying ruins from a still earlier period have yielded up two 
inscriptions on basalt giving important information as to 
Egyptian domination at the time of Seti (about B.C. 1320) and 
his son Rameses II (about B.C. 1292-1225). In the course 
of the inscription which the latter caused to be written, he 
says: ‘‘I have collected the Semites that they might build for me 
my city of Ramses.” ‘Thus convincing proof is obtained for the 
hypothesis previously held that he was the Pharaoh of the Op- 
pression. It is estimated that ten or more years will be needed 
to remove the fifty feet of débris still covering the hill-top. 
Evidently this summit was originally occupied by settlers at a 
period too remote to be accurately determined at present. The 
successful completion of this comprehensive undertaking will 
mark a great advance in Palestinian archaeology. 

Following the World War, the Palestine Exploration Fund 
made a beginning of excavating the vast remains of the Phil- 
istine city of Ascalon on the coast, but of late, assisted by the 
“London Daily Telegraph” the society have transferred their 
operations to Jerusalem, where they have worked on two former 
occasions. During 1867-1870 shafts were sunk on the eastern 
hill of the city to the west and south of the Temple area by 
Lieutenant Charles Warren of the Royal Engineers. It was 
found that at various points these massive enclosing walls de- 
scended from eight to one hundred and twenty-five feet below 
the present surface of the débris. The construction of the walls 
was explored further by underground galleries. The fallen 
arches of a bridge, once spanning the Tyropoeon valley and con- 
necting the Temple enclosure with the western hill, were dis- 
covered ata great depth. At this time the course of the eastern 
city wall south of the Temple was also traced for some distance 
along the ridge above the Kedron valley. 

Thirty years later three seasons were spent by Dr. Bliss in 
excavating the walls which formerly bounded Jerusalem on the 
south. Starting on the western hill, at a point in the ancient 
fortifications known as Maudsley’s scarp, he followed their 
course at intervals down into the Tyropoeon valley and across 
the eastern hill to the Kedron valley, so gaining information 
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regarding the earlier limits of the city and the walls and gates 
that were rebuilt by Nehemiah. He came upon a grand flight 
of steps on the west side of the Pool of Siloam and, just to the 
north of it, discovered the foundations of an ancient church 
thought to have been erected by the Empress Eudocia in the 
fifth century A.D. 

The present excavations are under the direction of Dr. Mac- 
alister and confined to the summit of the south-eastern hill, 
above the so-called Virgin’s Spring, and it is understood that 
what is here brought to light is to be left exposed as a national 
monument. Thus future visitors will have an opportunity 
to see what is now definitely established to be the site of the 
ancient Jebusite stronghold taken by David and later known as 
the city of David. It is fortunate for the excavator that Jerusa- 
lem has moved northward and is still expanding in the same 
direction. ‘Thus an almost uninhabited area of the greatest 
interest is left to the south, outside the present city wall. 

In connection with his other work at Jerusalem in 1867, Lieu- 
tenant Warren explored the Virgin’s Spring at the base of the 
south-eastern hill above the Kedron valley. He found a shaft 
communicating with the spring and leading to passages above, 
which were evidently designed to give the inhabitants access 
to this living water in case of Jerusalem being besieged. An ex- 
pedition headed by Captain Montague Parker in 1909-1911 
cleared out the tunnels in question, and the whole passage which 
belonged to the pre-Israelite period has now been drafted and 
measured by the Dominican scholar Father Vincent. New in. 
formation was also gained regarding two subsequent systems of 
canals leading outward from the spring into the valley, and 
likewise as to a series of rock-cut chambers of very early date, 
in close proximity to the collecting-pool. 

All these constructions antedated the famous winding tunnel 
that was cut through the hill for a distance of seventeen hun- 
dred feet by King Hezekiah in the eighth century B.C. ‘This 
was designed to bring the water to a place of safety in the 
Pool of Siloam within the city walls, and was no doubt one 
of the defensive measures alluded to in 2 Kings xx. 20, and 2 
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Chronicles xxxii.30. Such elaborate efforts to preserve and 
guard the water of this spring, continued through the centuries, 
show how indispensable it has been to the life of the city. 

Comparatively few inscriptions of an early date have come 
to light thus far in Palestine and the immediately adjacent 
territory. Of those now known, the first place may well be 
given to the “Moabite Stone”. This was found by a German 
missionary, F. A. Klein, in 1868, in the ruins of ancient Diban, 
east of the Dead Sea; it is now in the Louvre at Paris. It is a 
block of black basalt, having an inscription of thirty-four lines 
commemorating the successful exploits of Mesha, King of Moab. 
It tells how he won back the cities taken from him when he was 
made a vassal of Israel by Omri in the ninth century B.C. 
(2 Kings iii. 4 ff.). Proof is thus given that the Moabites were 
closely related to Israel in speech and civilization. 

In 1880 an inscription in ancient Hebrew characters, now in 
~onstantinople, was accidentally discovered on the wall of Heze- 
kiah’s rock-hewn tunnel at Jerusalem, alluded to above. No 
names are mentioned, but there is a description of the success- 
ful meeting of two groups of workmen who had been chiselling 
their way towards each other along a circuitous course from 
opposite sides of the hill. The record is of importance his- 
torically and also as an early specimen of Hebrew writing. 
The knowledge that it gives in this last respect has now been 
supplemented by the inscribed potsherds from Samaria. 

The fragment of a calendar of the agricultural seasons, writ- 
ten in pre-exilic Hebrew, was found at Gezer. Various in- 
scribed small objects, including seals, jar-handles, and coins, 
have been published from time to time. A seal from Megiddo 
is of particular interest since it bears the name of “Shema the 
servant of Jeroboam”. There are a few Hebrew inscriptions 
of some importance from later days; but thus far the harvest 
in the field of Semitic epigraphy has not been abundant. 

A number of Phoenician inscriptions from the fifth to the 
second century B.C. rewarded the excavators at Sidon and 
other places in Syria. Aramaic inscriptions were found by an 
expedition that was sent out to Zenjirli, in northern Syria, by 
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the Berlin Museum in 1888-1889. Numerous Nabataean in- 
scriptions, dating for the most part from the period just before 
and just after the Christian era, have contributed something 
to our knowledge of this later kingdom of eastern Palestine 
that was a near neighbor to Judea. There has been a growing 
interest in the Nabataeans since Burckhardt’s rediscovery in 
1809 of their capital city Petra, with its sacred shrines and 
magnificent rock-cut tombs. 

There are a good many Greek inscriptions from west and east 
of the Jordan, and the number is constantly increasing. The 
painted tombs of Beit Jibrin, discovered by Drs. Peters and 
Thiersch in 1902, have sepulchral inscriptions from the second 
century B.C., giving the names of the members of the Sidonian 
colony at Marissa. The list has been supplemented since from 
neighboring tombs which have been opened and rifled by the 
natives. The excavations of Bliss at this place yielded Greek 
inscriptions from about B.C. 200. 

A tablet from Herod’s Temple was found by Charles Cler- 
mont-Ganneau in 1871, doing duty as a tombstone in a Mo- 
hammedan cemetery in Jerusalem. It bears a warning in large 
letters that any Gentile caught passing the barrier about the 
inner courts of the sanctuary will be liable to condemnation 
to death. 

Fragments of a tablet relating to taxation have come to light 
at Beersheba. 

The Greek inscriptions from the Christian period in Palestine 
have been largely supplemented by discoveries in other parts 
of Syria. The American Archaeological Expedition to Central 
and Northern Syria (1899-1900) under the leadership of the 
late Dr. Howard Crosby Butler, and the succeeding expeditions 
sent to the same field by Princeton University, have greatly 
extended the earlier researches of Count Melchior de Vogiié and 
have gathered a vast store of Semitic, Greek, and Latin inscrip- 
tion material. They have also done a monumental piece of 
work in the field of early Christian architecture. 

Thus far, except for Samaria, few sites that might be ex- 
pected to yield valuable results for New Testament times have 
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been explored. The ruins of several ancient Galilean syna- 
gogues have been investigated to some extent by the German 
Oriental Society. At Tell Hum, the probable site of Caper- 
naum, they uncovered the remains of a very beautiful fourth 
century synagogue, and below this were the foundations of a 
still older structure, which some would carry back to the date 
of the centurion referred to in Luke vii. 5. 

As Palestine is gradually recovering from the ravages of the 
World War, a new epoch seems to be opening for archaeological 
research. More and more the individual explorer is being 
replaced by scientific organizations. Among those more re- 
cently established are the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, so called because an institute has been opened in Bagdad 
as well as in Jerusalem. In the latter city the first unit of a 
commodious home is in process of construction. Since the 
World War both the Dominican Practical School of Biblical 
Studies and the German Archaeological Institute have resumed 
their work, and a British school has been organized. There is 
every reason to believe that advances, comparable to those 
achieved during the last one hundred years regarding the 
geography and topography of the Holy Land, are now destined 
to be made in the further discoveries of archaeologists. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


THE OLD TESTAMENT: SCHOLARSHIP AND 
TRADITION 


“Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” These are not the words 
of a modern critical scientist but were written by the great Apostle Paul. So 
to apply the principles of scientific literary and historical research to the Bible 
is but to follow his directions. A survey of the results of research makes it 
clear that Christianity has nothing to lose and everything to gain by fearless- 
ness; the things that are shaken may be removed, but we are better off without 
them. The things that cannot be shaken remain. 

HE attitude of Christians towards the Old Testament 

has varied from early times. Gradually our increased 

knowledge of its history and evolution has put the 
Hebrew books in the light of a series of steps in the progressive 
revelation of God to man, preparing the way for the New Tes- 
tament. In the process the pendulum has swung this way and 
that. A serious effort was made in the early Church to detach 
Christianity from its traditional connection with the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Marcion in the second century rejected the au- 
thority of the Old Testament altogether, and so did most of the 
Gnostics. 

Their reason for so doing was in part religious. They saw 
in the Old Testament many imperfections that seemed to them 
to be out of harmony with the teaching of Jesus. Its occasion- 
ally crude representations of the Deity, its nationalism, its cere- 
monialism, and its legalism pointed, they thought, to a dif- 
ferent being from Him to whom the Gospel of Jesus owed its 
origin. The God of the Old Testament might be righteous, 
but He was not a God of love. He was just but not merciful, 
a judge not a father. This view, though held by the Gnostics 


in general, was made especially prominent by Marcion. He 
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looked upon Paul’s contrast between the Law and the Gospel 
as implying a radical difference between the essential message 
of the Old Testament and that of the New. The two Testa- 
ments seemed to him to represent a relation to each other sim- 
ilar to that in the Pauline Epistles—between “works” and 
“grace”, and between “flesh” and “spirit”. In their funda- 
mental teaching Marcion regarded them as standing sharply 
opposed to one another, and he could see no underlying prin- 
ciple of unity by which their diverse positions could be har- 
monized. Hence nothing remained for him as a consistent 
Christian but to deny outright the divine origin of the Old 
Testament. 

It was rather their philosophy which caused the Gnostics 
to reject the religious teaching of the Old Testament than 
the discrepancies between its religious teaching and that of the 
New Testament. They saw in matter a principle hostile to 
true divinity, inimical to the realm of pure spirit. The mate- 
rial world, therefore, from their point of view could not have 
been created by the supreme Deity. It must have been the 
work of some subordinate being, a demiurge. The very fact, 
consequently, that the God of the Old Testament was repre- 
sented as the creator of the world, stamped Him as an inferior 
deity. It was not His ethical character so much as His creator- 
ship which led the Gnostics and Marcion to distinguish Him 
from the “good God” revealed in Christ. Their dualistic 
philosophy required them to see in the material world the work 
of an imperfect, if not an evil, being; and hence it followed as 
a necessary consequence that the religion of the Old Testament 
with its Creator-God must be radically different from the re- 
ligion of the New Testament. The difference was not simply 
one of degree; it was a difference of kind. What the Christian 
religion aimed at was the redemption of mankind from the 
present evil world. But such a redemption, the Gnostic held, 
could not in the nature of the case be brought about by the 
Creator of the present world order. That would be for Him 
to contradict Himself. Redemption from the world must come 
from one who was pure spirit. Therefore they felt it necessary 
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to distinguish between the Redeemer-God of the New Testa- 
ment and the Creator-God of the Old Testament. The latter 
had no place in the Christian faith. 

But this attempt to detach Christianity from its roots in the 
Old Testament failed. Tradition resisted it, and not only tra- 
dition but also sound and profound convictions. That Jesus 
and Paul identified the God whom they worshipped with the 
God of the Old Testament could hardly be doubted. Only 
exegetical and critical violence such as Marcion resorted to, with 
his forced interpretation of many passages and arbitrary elim- 
ination of others, could justify the contrary conclusion. Then, 
too, the Old Testament Psalms and prophetic books contained 
so many sublime religious sentiments, and so much of true re- 
ligious feeling and insight, that to treat them as the work of a 
false god could only throw Christian people of unsophisticated 
piety into complete confusion. To them it must have seemed 
evident that the same Spirit spoke in much of the Old Testa- 
ment as in the New. Furthermore it was not simply the 
influence of Hebrew tradition which led the early Christians 
to identify their Redeemer-God with the God of Creation. This 
identification met a deep religious need. However imperfect 
the present world may be, the Christian heart cannot forego the 
belief that it is yet God’s handiwork, and that while we are 
in it we are under His care and protection. The idea of provi- 
dence cannot be dispensed with; and providence is incomplete 
without the almighty power of the Creator behind it. This is 
also true of Redemption. Redemption only completes the work 
of Creation. This was a profound conviction with the early 
Christians, their ‘dearest possession”, and so with a sound in- 
stinct they rejected the Gnostic attempt to detach Christianity 
from its connection with the Hebrew religion. Their action 
in this respect seems to have been final. Never since has the 
attempt to dispense with the Old Testament been renewed on 
an equal scale and with equal vigor. The Old and New Testa- 
ments were apparently once for all welded together in the 
early Church by the recognition of their historical relationship 
and their community of faith. 
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The fundamental decision, however, did not settle the ques- 
tion as to the exact way in which the relation of the two Testa- 
ments to each other was to be conceived. At bottom their 
teaching was in a sense one. The two books were organically 
related to each other, and yet there were marked differences 
between them. How then were the unity and the diversity 
to be harmonized? Had the philosophy of the day been con- 
genial to the idea of the divine immanence and that of a gradual 
historical unfolding of divine truth, the answer to this question 
might have been found in a formula which would have ade- 
quately recognized the relative imperfection of the Old Testa- 
ment and its subordination to the New. But the strict theory 
of inspiration then current, and the supposed need of an in- 
fallible authority, did not permit of such a solution. The 
dualistic thought of the day made it necessary for men to 
choose between two alternatives: either the Old Testament is 
divine or it is human; either it is true or it is false—it cannot 
be both. Hence the early Church found it practically neces- 
sary to keep the Old Testament on a plane of virtual equality 
with the New: both were inspired by the same Spirit, and so 
were equally authoritative. 

This position was held with different degrees of consistency, 
though there were some revolts against it. But on the whole 
it maintained itself in the Church down to comparatively recent 
times. The Reformation did not discard, it rather strength- 
ened it. Never was the infallibility of the Bible as a whole 
asserted in more absolute terms than by some of the Protestant 
theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Every 
word, it was said, was inspired; yea, the very vowel-points and 
punctuation marks of the Hebrew text were regarded as dic- 
tated by the divine Spirit! 

It is against this background that the modern critical study 
of the Old Testament is to be understood. The movement took 
its rise outside the main current of Christian piety and Chris- 
tian activity. It owed its origin to the scientific rather than 
the religious spirit. The reverse might indeed have been the 
case. Luther laid down the principle that all the books of 
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Scripture are to be tested by the manner and degree in which 
they bear witness to Christ. This religious principle, if con- 
sistently and thoroughly applied, would have furnished a basis 
for a radical revision of the traditional view of both the Old 
and New Testaments. Some bold suggestions in this direction 
Luther did make. He spoke of the Epistle of James as “a 
right strawy Epistle”; and he said of the Book of Esther that 
he wished “it did not exist, for it Judaizes too much and has 
too much of heathen naughtiness”. But this independent criti- 
cal attitude he did not consistently maintain. At times he 
expressed himself in terms of a rigid traditionalism: “One 
letter of Scripture is of more consequence than heaven or 
earth.” And this became the prevailing tendency in Protestant- 
ism. The times demanded an absolute objective authority, and 
this the Protestant could find only in an infallible Bible. Con- 
sequently the traditional view of its nature and origin became 
an accepted tenet among Protestant theologians. And not only 
did it become an assumption of Protestant theology, it wrought 
itself into the structure of Protestant piety. The heart as well 
as the head found in the infallible authority of Scripture the 
sheet-anchor of its faith. Both personal religious assurance and 
the exigencies of theological controversy seemed to require such 
an external standard of truth. Pietism was no more able to dis- 
pense with it than was Protestant Scholasticism. Hence the 
freedom of faith, for which Luther at first contended, failed to 
work out its logical consequences in the form of a new doctrine 
of Scripture. The free critical study of the Bible came from 
without. It grew up as a result of the advance made in secular 
culture, and thus it seemed inimical to religious faith. For 
this reason the Evangelical Church at first opposed it and still 
to some degree looks upon it with suspicion. 

That biblical criticism owed its initial impulse to science 
rather than faith is not strange. Not only had faith been linked 
up with the traditional view through the centuries, not only did 
faith find in the infallibility of Scripture an objective guarantee 
of its own verity, but faith had its own way of making itself at 
home in all the different parts of Scripture. Nowhere did it 
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find itself contradicted. Luther might find fault with some of 
the biblical books, but later interpreters succeeded to their own 
satisfaction in reconciling the elements that to the great re- 
former seemed discordant. Exegetical science, the science of 
biblical interpretation, had not yet developed to a point which 
would prevent faith from adjusting the traditional view of 
Scripture to its own needs; and faith itself had no interest in 
creating difficulties of its own. These difficulties must be im- 
posed from without before it was willing to take serious cog- 
nizance of them; for faith’s interests are primarily practical, 
not theoretical. Then, too, we should not forget that the tradi- 
tional view of the Bible was not a direct implication of faith, 
but the product of an immature and uncritical science. And 
what science had built up science might destroy. We should 
therefore not be surprised that the modern critical study of the 
Bible originated, and for a considerable time was prosecuted, 
outside the circles dominated. by an earnest faith. 

We owe the development of biblical criticism chiefly to 
German scholarship, though French, Dutch, and English 
scholars have made important contributions. The movement 
goes back about two hundred and fifty years, but the most im- 
portant part of its history falls in the past hundred and fifty 
or hundred and seventy-five years. Beginning with the Old 
Testament, biblical criticism has taken the several different di- 
rections of textual, literary, historical, and religious criticism. 

Modern textual or “lower” criticism has attracted less gen- 
eral interest and has led to less significant results than the other 
forms of Old Testament criticism. This has not been due to the 
subject’s lack of intrinsic importance, nor has it been due to 
any lack of industry or ability on the part of those who have 
pursued this line of study. It has been due almost wholly to 
the nature of the available data. The facts have not warranted 
so marked a departure from traditional opinion in the case of 
the text as they have in the case of the other aspects of the Old 
Testament. Hence religious prejudices have not been aroused 
nor popular interest especially awakened in this field. 

But textual criticism has not been wholly a scholastic affair. 
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It has had an important bearing on religious belief. The early 
Protestants made the Bible their sole and infallible authority. 
They regarded it as both the privilege and duty of the indi- 
vidual Christian to search the Scriptures for himself and so to 
discover, independently of all human authority, the divine will 
and the means of salvation. But this manifestly implied that 
the traditional text was trustworthy. Were it to any serious ex- 
tent defective, then evidently the average reader would be con- 
fused. He would be unable to distinguish between the authentic 
and the corrupt portions of the text, and so would lack that as- 
surance of divine guidance which he needed. Indeed the rigid 
theory of inspiration then current led naturally to the conclusion 
that the traditional text was practically inerrant. If God had 
verbally inspired the Old Testament it certainly was to be ex- 
pected that He would provide for the correct transmission of 
the text. It was for this reason that the Jews were intrusted with 
the oracles of God (Romans iii. 2). Later generations mani- 
festly needed verbally inerrant Scriptures quite as much as did 
those to whom the divine Word was originally given. Hence 
to maintain the strict integrity of the Hebrew Bible seemed to 
many a matter of vital religious concern. 

There are three main grounds on which it is possible to call 
in question the correctness of the traditional Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament. And these three grounds have marked out 
the chief lines along which the development of textual criticism 
has proceeded. 

First, there are variant readings in the different Hebrew 
manuscripts. ‘These readings were not collated on a large scale 
and in a scientific way until the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Bishop Kennicott in 1776-1780 published the readings 
of 634 Hebrew manuscripts, and the Italian scholar de Rossi 
in 1784-1788 added collations of 825 more. The net result of 
these investigations was conservative. All the manuscripts ex- 
hibited a remarkable agreement; and this holds true of the 
manuscripts that have since been discovered. The variations 
are unimportant. The text, at least since the date of the oldest 
Hebrew manuscript, has been preserved with scrupulous care. 
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There is no ground whatsoever for the charge, not infrequently 
made in the past, that the Jews deliberately falsified the text. 
But the oldest Hebrew manuscripts now extant do not take us 
beyond the tenth century A.D. The question consequently 
arises as to what was the state of the text before that time. The 
present standard text, it is commonly agreed, was the work of 
a guild of technically trained scholars called Massoretes or 
““possessors of tradition”. ‘These scholars were active from the 
sixth to the eighth centuries. But as their name indicates they 
were not innovators. They merely edited the Old Testament 
books in harmony with the traditions preserved in that vast 
body of Jewish law and lore known as the Talmud, dating from 
the first five or six centuries of the Christian era; and investiga- 
tions have shown that the text they transmitted can be traced 
back to the beginning of the second century A.D. At that time 
a standard Hebrew text seems to have been established. This 
text has not been miraculously preserved from error, but it has 
been transmitted with remarkable fidelity. 

A second source of concern to those who believed in the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible was the question as to the origin of the 
vowel-points and accents found in the Hebrew text. As the 
Hebrew alphabet has only consonants, the vowel-sounds are in- 
dicated by marks or points placed under or above the letters. 
These points determine the pronunciation of the word and often 
its meaning. For two different words may have the same con- 
sonants. ‘This is, for instance, the case with the Hebrew words 
for “staff” and “bed”. Without the vowel-points it would not 
be certain which was meant. And so it happens that in 
Hebrews xi. 21 we read of Jacob’s “leaning upon the top of his 
staff”; while in the original narrative in Genesis (xlvii. 31) we 
find nothing about a “staff”, but are told that he “bowed him- 
self” upon the “bed’s head”. This illustrates the kind of error 
to which the text was exposed without vowel-points. If these 
points, therefore, and the “accents” or punctuation marks were 
added by later uninspired hands, as some scholars contended, 
it was possible that they misrepresented the original meaning. 
Hence the claim was set up that they were as old as the Hebrew 
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language or at least as old as the time of Ezra (B.C. 444). In 
any case they formed a constituent part of the inspired Word. 
Against this view the French clergyman Louis Cappel, who first 
sketched the outlines of the modern criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment text, wrote a work in 1624 arguing that the vowel-points 
and accents did not originate until after the close of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud about A.D. 500. To this the younger of two 
famous Westphalian scholars (father and son), both named 
John Buxtorf, replied in 1648, and a lively controversy resulted, 
ending about a century later in a complete victory for the 
critical view represented by Cappel. This weakened materially 
the doctrine of strict verbal inspiration; but it did not seriously 
affect the belief in the essential trustworthiness of the Hebrew 
text. Though the vowel-points and accents were introduced by 
the Massoretes it was generally admitted that they represented a 
long-standing tradition. The Massoretic text is practically 
identical with that adopted by the Jews about A.D. 100. 

A third difficulty now emerges. This period is still very 
far removed from the time when the original documents of the 
Old Testament were composed, and it is quite possible that in 
the meantime the text had undergone considerable corruption. 
Indeed the circumstances under which the text was transmitted 
in pre-Christian times make this probable. The absence of 
vowel-points, the change in the form of the letters from what 
is known as the old Hebrew to the square characters introduced 
after the exile, the carelessness of the scribes, the similarity of 
form in the case of several of the Hebrew letters, the obscurity 
of faded manuscripts—such facts as these would almost inev- 
itably lead to errors in copying; and errors when once intro- 
duced into the text were likely to be perpetuated. Then, too, 
there is positive evidence that the text was not during this period 
preserved intact. This is found in those passages in the Old 
Testament which lie before us in a double form. For instance: 
Isaiah xxxvi-xxxix corresponds to 2 Kings xviii. 30-xx. 19; Jere- 
miah lii to 2 Kings xxv; Psalm xviii to 2 Samuel xxii; and 
Ezra ii to Nehemiah vii. A comparison of these parallel sec- 
tions reveals differences in the text that must have been due to 
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scribal errors. Only such errors also can account for many 
of the obscure and unintelligible places in the present Old 
Testament text. 

But what points most clearly to important differences between 
the Massoretic and the original text is the existence of the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch and the Septuagint, or Greek version of the 
Old Testament. The Samaritan Pentateuch has, so far as we 
know, had a separate history since about B.C. 400 and thus taps 
the stream of textual tradition five centuries higher up than the 
Massoretic text. It is written in the old Hebrew characters and 
is said to contain about six thousand variations from the “te- 
ceived” or Massoretic text. Most of these are of trivial impor- 
tance. But some of them have to do with the subject-matter ; 
and the question arises as to whether these represent an earlier 
and more authentic text than the Massoretic. When the first 
copy of the Samaritan Bible came to the knowledge of Western 
scholars in 1616, many thought that it contained a text far su- 
perior to that of the Hebrew manuscripts, and for almost two 
centuries the question was warmly debated. But in 1815 the 
great German scholar Frederick Gesenius published an elab- 
orate study of the two texts, which settled the matter in favor 
of the Hebrew text. In a few instances the Samaritan text 
should probably be preferred to the Hebrew; but on the whole 
it has itself been so arbitrarily treated and has undergone so 
much corruption that it affords comparatively little help in the 
way of restoring the original text. 

Much more important is the Septuagint or Alexandrine trans- 
lation of the Old Testament into Greek. This translation was 
begun in the first half of the third century B.C., and was prob- 
ably completed a century and a half later. It thus had as its 
basis a text several centuries older than the Massoretic. The 
points at which it differs from the latter are numerous and in 
many instances significant. Some have argued for the su- 
periority of the Septuagint as a whole to the Hebrew text. But 
this is inherently improbable, and is rejected by Old Testament 
scholars in general. As a means, however, of correcting the 
Hebrew text, it is in many places of the greatest value. Indeed 
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the great task now confronting textual critics is that of deter- 
mining the true reading of the Septuagint and then utilizing 
it in the restoration of the original text. Scarcely any other 
resource is left to them but conjecture, and in the overwhelming 
majority of cases conjectural emendations are untrustworthy. 
Only in a comparatively few instances have they been accepted 
as manifestly correct. 

The standard text of the Old Testament is thus not free from 
error. ‘The theory of its absolute accuracy has been irremedi- 
ably shattered. This is one of the chief results of modern 
textual criticism. But the most important result is to be found 
in the opposite direction, in the establishment of the essential 
soundness of the Hebrew text. Not only has it been shown to 
be superior to the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Septuagint as 
well as the other versions, but there is no reason to doubt that 
it is in the main a faithful reproduction of the original docu- 
ments. Under the circumstances this is a remarkable fact. “It 
is upon the whole a matter of astonishment,” says Professor 
Franz Buhl, “that so old a literary work as the Old Testament, 
written in a character so little practised and so much exposed 
to risks, should still be so readable and so intelligible.” This, 
however, does not detract from the importance of the task of 
emending the traditional text and seeking to restore its original 
form. The English revisers were perhaps wise in taking the 
position that, “the state of knowledge on the subject is not at 
present such as to justify any attempt at an entire reconstruction 
of the text on the authority of the versions”, and so in adopting 
“the Massoretic text as the basis of their work”, departing from 
it “only in exceptional cases”. But steady progress is being 
made in the way of improving the text. Many of the proposed 
emendations will be found in R. Kittel’s Hebrew Bible and in 
the various critical commentaries, and not a few of these 
will probably eventually find their way into the authorized 
translations, 


CHAPTER XXX 
HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The application of the methods of historical criticism to the history recorded 
in the Old Testament gives us a picture which is morally much more satis- 
factory than that gleaned from the surface of the documents. Those who do 
not go beneath the surface must think of Israel as a nation that began its 
existence with a complete and elaborate revelation, from which it immediately 
fell away hopelessly and permanently. In place of this pessimistic reconstruc- 
tion scholars have shown that Israel’s story was a prolonged struggle upwards 
to better things. 

HE literary or “higher” criticism of the Old Testament 

has been the subject of special and widespread interest 

for a century and a half past. It has to do with questions 
relative to the authorship, date, and structure of the various 
books and documents; and the results reached have departed 
widely from the views handed down by tradition. The conse- 
quence has been that many people at first feared that the in- 
spiration and truth of Scripture were being imperilled and the 
very foundations of the Christian faith undermined. This fear 
has not yet been wholly overcome, but it belongs in large part to 
the past. 

The English Old Testament, which in its arrangement of the 
books follows the Septuagint instead of the Hebrew Bible, may 
be divided into four parts: the five books of the Law; the twelve 
historical books, from Joshua to Esther; the six poetic books; 
and the sixteen prophetic books, four “major” and twelve 
“minor”. According to the traditional view the five books of 
the Law were written by Moses. But with reference to the 
other books tradition was not so uniform and explicit. The 
Psalms in general were ascribed to David, and parts of the 
“wisdom literature” to Solomon. Josephus tells us that “from 
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the death of Moses to the reign of Artaxerxes [B.C. 465-425] 
the prophets who followed Moses narrated the events of their 
own time in thirteen books”, that is tosay: Joshua, Judges and 
Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, Esther, 
Job, the twelve minor prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Lamenta- 
tions, Ezekiel, and Daniel. The Talmud in a well-known pas- 
sage (Baba bathra 14 b) makes Joshua the author of the book 
that bears his name, Samuel the author of Judges and Ruth 
as well as “his own book”, Jeremiah the author of “his own 
book and the Book of Kings and Lamentations”, and Ezra the 
author of a part of Chronicles and the book bearing his own 
name. A number of the other books it curiously ascribes to 
“Flezekiah and his college’ and to the “men of the great 
synagogue”. 

Exactly what is meant by these statements is not certain; but 
in so far as the passage as a whole is intelligible it follows the 
principle of assigning the different books of the Old Testament 
to prominent characters who lived at or near the times with 
which the books deal. For instance, Job lived in the patriarchal 
age, and hence the Book of Job was attributed to Moses. This 
principle seems also to have been accepted by Josephus. He 
thought of the prophets as forming an unbroken succession from 
Moses to the time of Artaxerxes and as the authors of the history 
of their own times. Such a view was a natural though not 
necessary inference from the current belief in the strict his- 
torical accuracy of the Old Testament. If the various books 
were written by men contemporary with the events narrated, 
their credibility would be to that extent guaranteed. There 
would be no need of appealing to a miraculous source for the 
information they contain. Then, too, it was only natural to 
suppose that the important and striking events of a period were 
recorded soon after they occurred. It was such considerations 
as these, and inferences from superficial data in the text, that led 
to most of the opinions current among the later Jews with ref- 
erence to the origin of the Old Testament books. These opin- 
ions did not rest on authentic tradition. They were not based 
on external evidence. 
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The uncritical views thus adopted by the Jews were taken 
over by early Christian scholars without serious examination, 
and they were transmitted by both Jews and Christians to 
modern times. Occasionally a dissenting voice on some particu- 
lar point was heard, but nothing came of it. With the Reforma- 
tion and the rise of humanism a more critical spirit was 
developed, and dissent from tradition became more and more 
common. But it was not until the latter half of the eighteenth 
century that the systematic and methodical literary criticism 
of the Old Testament began. It was then that the term “higher” 
criticism as distinct from “lower” or textual criticism was first 
used in the field of biblical investigation. 

The question which has figured most prominently in the 
modern critical study of the Old Testament has been that rela- 
tive to the date and composition of the Pentateuch. On this 
point tradition was most explicit and also most sensitive. Sur- 
render here, it was felt, would mean surrender all along the line. 
Hence interest from the beginning centered in this question. 
Luther in his Table Talk said, “What difference would it make 
even if Moses himself had not written the Pentateuch?” 
Andreas Carlstadt, a contemporary, denied explicitly the Mo- 
saic authorship. But early Protestants generally accepted the 
traditional view and made it a test of orthodoxy. Dissent came 
from without. It began to be more or less freely expressed 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. Thomas Hobbes 
in his “Leviathan” (1651), Isaac de la Peyrére in his work 
on the “Pre-Adamites” (1655), Spinoza in his ‘“Theologico- 
Political Treatise” (1670), Richard Simon in his “Critical 
History of the Old Testament” (1680), and Jean Le Clerc in a 
work written in criticism of Simon’s book (1685)—all rejected 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 

The arguments adduced by these scholars in support of their 
conclusion may be reduced to four. 

First, it is nowhere stated in the Pentateuch that Moses was 
the author of the entire work. In a number of instances it is 
said that he wrote or was commanded to write certain things, 
such as “this law”, or “all the words of this law’, or “all the 
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words of Jehovah”. But in each case the reference is simply 
to a detached and limited portion. 

Second, there are numerous statements in the five books which 
imply that the author lived later than the time of Moses. He 
speaks of “beyond the Jordan”, when he means the east side. 
He says ‘“‘the Canaanite was then in the land” (Genesis xii. 6), 
implying that in his time the Canaanites had disappeared, 
though they were to be found there long after Moses’ day. He 
refers to the Israelitic monarchy (Genesis xxxvi. 31). He gives 
an account of Moses’ death (Deuteronomy xxxiv), and speaks 
of him as greater than any of the prophets who had arisen since 
his time in Israel. These and similar facts seemed so convinc- 
ing to Spinoza that he said it was “clearer than the sun at noon- 
day that the Pentateuch was not written by Moses, but by 
someone who lived long after Moses.” 

Third, there are many repetitions in the Pentateuch which 
are inconsistent with unity of authorship. The account of Crea- 
tion in the first chapter of Genesis is followed by another and 
variant account in the second. There are two narratives of the 
flood, more or less divergent, woven together in chapters 
six to nine, and throughout the Pentateuch “the same story is 
often repeated, sometimes in a different version” (Spinoza). 

Fourth, the five books are characterized by a lack of orderly 
arrangement and a diversity of style that point clearly to com- 
posite authorship. ‘“Sometimes,” says Simon, ‘“‘we find a very 
curt style and sometimes a very copious one, although the variety 
of the matter does not require it.” And so defective did 
the arrangement seem to Spinoza that he concluded that “all the 
materials were promiscuously collected and heaped together, 
in order that they might at some subsequent time be more 
readily examined and reduced to order.” 

These four considerations, properly developed, are decisive 
against the traditional view that Moses was the author of the 
entire Pentateuch. Parts of it he may have written. Hobbes 
says: “He wrote all that which he is there said to have 
written.” But in their present form the books are compilations. 
This was established by the scholars above mentioned. ‘They 
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did not, however, attempt a scientific analysis of the text with 
a view to restoring the original sources. This epoch-making 
conception we owe to a French physician, Jean Astruc, a lay- 
man in the field of biblical research. In 1753 he published a 
book entitled “Conjectures upon the Original Memoirs which 
Moses Appears to have Used in Composing the Book of Gen- 
esis”. In this work he distinguished in Genesis two principal 
memoirs, one of which was characterized by the use of the 
name Elohim for God, and the other by the use of the name 
Jahveh or Jehovah—the two documents being consequently 
designated by the symbols E and J. With this point of differ- 
ence as a key, the Book of Genesis was analyzed, and later the 
analysis was extended by other scholars to the rest of the Penta- 
teuch, or Hexateuch, as the five Books of Moses with the addi- 
tion of Joshua are called. 

In 1798 K. D. Ilgen, a professor in the University of Jena, 
propounded the theory that the Elohim, or E document, was 
made up of two independent sources, a first and second Elohist, 
the former of which had a distinct priestly cast and so came 
later to be known as P. But this theory was overlooked for 
half a century. Scholars were not yet ready for it. They were 
not as yet convinced that Genesis was a cord with two strands, 
to say nothing of three. Indeed they were not as yet sure that 
it was a cord at all, For a while they operated with the theory 
that it and the whole Pentateuch was simply a collection of de- 
tached fragments. Then, when this proved unsatisfactory and 
a certain underlying unity could not be denied, they adopted 
the theory that the Elohistic document constituted the “ground- 
work” of the Pentateuch, and that it was supplemented by later 
Jehovistic additions and finally by the addition of Deu- 
teronomy, technically known as D. But in 1853 Hermann Hup- 
feld showed that the Jehovistic additions were more closely 
connected with each other than the context in which they were 
found, and that they originally formed an independent docu- 
ment (J). At the same time he “rediscovered” Ilgen’s second 
Elohist (E). The documentary hypothesis was thus revived 
just a century after the time when it was first promulgated. But 
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now four instead of two principal documents were recognized, 
and in this completer form the hypothesis rapidly won its way 
among critics. Had the four separate Gospels been lost and a 
combination or harmony of them preserved, such as was pre- 
pared by the Christian scholar Tatian in the second century and 
called the “Diatessaron”, we should have in the New Testament 
a parallel to what, according to the documentary theory, has 
taken place in the case of the first five or six books of the 
Old Testament. 

Only one important problem in connection with the Penta- 
teuch now remained to be solved. This had to do with the dates 
of the different documents. The Elohistic or Priestly docu- 
ment (now called P) had long been regarded as the ‘‘ground- 
work” or “foundation-document”, and hence as the oldest part 
of the Pentateuch. From this view some dissent had been ex- 
pressed. In 1834 Edward Reuss of Strasburg in his class-room 
lectures took the position that P, or the legal part of it, was later 
than the other documents; and the following year two young 
Berlin theologians, William Vatke and J. F. L. George, who 
had independently arrived at the same conclusion, published 
books in support of it. But the time was not yet ripe. For 
thirty years more the older view continued to hold the field. 
In 1865, however, one of Reuss’s students, H. K. Graf, pub- 
lished an important work on the “Historical Books of the Old 
Testament”. While admitting that the narrative sections of the 
Priestly document were early, he argued that the legal sections 
were post-exilic. Abraham Kluenen, the Dutch critic, accepted 
his demonstration of the latter point, but argued that the docu- 
ment must be taken as a unity and was in narrative and laws 
alike post-exilic. Graf accepted the correction, and in this re- 
vised form the theory, largely through the advocacy of Kuenen, 
made headway outside Germany. In 1878 Julius Wellhausen 
published his “History of Israel Volume I” (known in later 
editions as “Prolegomena to the History of Israel”). This 
work marshalled the arguments in favor of the Grafian theory 
in such a convincing fashion that in Germany and other coun- 
tries it soon came to be regarded as one of the assured results of 
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criticism. It is accordingly often designated “the Graf-Well- 
hausen theory”. 

In 1805 W. M. L. de Wette had identified Deuteronomy with 
the law-book found in the Temple in the reign of Josiah 
(2 Kings xxii-xxiii) and assigned its composition to the seventh 
century B.C. This view was gradually accepted, and the date 
of D or Deuteronomy came to be looked upon as a fixed point 
in the history of Old Testament literature, by reference to which 
it was possible to determine the dates of the other documents. 
There was for a time, and still is, some question whether JorE 
(the second Elohist) is the older, but opinion has tended more 
and more in favor of the priority of J. J is now commonly 
assigned to the ninth century B.C., E to the eighth, D to the 
seventh, and P to the fifth (Nehemiah viii-x). But all of these 
documents contained not a little older material and also under- 
went several redactions, so that the entire history of the Penta- 
teuch is by no means exhausted in the dates assigned to its 
chief component parts. On many minor points there are still 
differences of opinion, and many questions still remain to be 
answered. But in its main outlines the documentary hypothesis 
may be regarded as having attained its final form. With ref- 
erence to it there is a measure of agreement “such as has hardly 
ever been accorded another hypothesis or, more exactly, series 
of hypotheses, in the whole range of the cultural sciences” 
(Hugo Gressmann). 

When we now turn to the other groups of Old Testament 
books, we find the conclusions reached with reference to their 
date and composition equally divergent from the views handed 
down by tradition. The historical books were not written by 
contemporaries of the events recorded in them, but were later 
compilations. Judges and Kings underwent clearly a Deu- 
teronomic redaction, and Chronicles was written as late as the 
third century B.C. from a priestly standpoint. The Psalms 
were not the work of David. Most if not all of them date from 
the period after the exile. Moses had nothing to do with the 
Book of Job, and Solomon contributed very little if anything 
to Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. These two wisdom books were 
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post-exilic. The prophetic books have not been so com- 
pletely detached from their reputed authors, but are no longer 
ascribed to them in their entirety, as was once the case. The 
utterances of the pre-exilic prophets, we are told, were supple- 
mented by later additions. Messianic prophecies in particular 
were added to them. The last twenty-seven chapters of 
Isaiah were written by one or more prophets who lived two 
centuries or so after the time of Isaiah. Daniel belongs to the 
Maccabean age. Joel is post-exilic. Thus the tendency has 
been to assign a large part of the prophetic literature, as well as 
of the Old Testament as a whole, to the period after the exile. 

Against this tendency there has of late been a reaction. A 
greater antiquity is being claimed for many of the Psalms, for 
not a little of the wisdom literature, and for the messianic 
prophecies. But these modifications, if adopted, would not 
seriously alter the picture above given of the origin of the Old 
Testament. What criticism sets before us is not a collection of 
divinely dictated books but a developing literature organically 
related to the life of the people. Analysis has distinguished 
between the earlier and later portions of the various books. The 
confused order and the unintelligible repetitions, inconsist- 
encies, and diversities of style have been explained. We see 
behind the books the orderly development of a religious litera- 
ture responsive to the growing needs of the people. True, this 
view denies to the Old Testament, as we have it, the perfec- 
tion of form traditionally ascribed to it. This view, however, 
has imparted to it an intelligibility and a concrete living quality 
which are more than ample compensation for what has been 
lost. The Old Testament, we .now perceive, was literature be- 
fore it became sacred literature. But that by no means deprives 
it of its sacredness. 

Historical criticism of the Bible is closely related to literary 
criticism of it. Each to some extent involves the other. But 
it is possible to distinguish between them, and it has not in- 
frequently happened that scholars who have agreed in the re- 
sults of their literary criticism of the Old Testament have 
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differed widely in the historical conclusions they have drawn 
from them. | 

According to the traditional view the Old Testament is his- 
torically trustworthy throughout, containing indeed an infal- 
lible record of events since the creation of the world. This view 
presupposes either that information with reference to the earli- 
est times was miraculously communicated to Moses, or that he 
was in possession of a valid oral or written tradition handed 
down from the antediluvian patriarchs. The latter did not 
seem an unnatural assumption even to some of the earlier critics. 
Astruc, for instance, said that, “Moses in writing Genesis had 
recourse to ancient memoirs, which guided him with respect to 
the circumstances, the dates, and the chronological order of the 
events which he relates, and also in regard to the details of the 
genealogies.” But when the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch was rejected and its literary sources were assigned to dates 
much later than the time of Moses, it evidently became more 
difficult to believe not only in the strict historicity of Genesis 
but in that of the Pentateuch as a whole. Then, too, there are 
inherent difficulties in the traditional biblical representation of 
Israel’s history, which tend to cast doubt upon the work of 
Moses as depicted in the Pentateuch. It was the then youthful 
German theologian de Wette who in 1806-1807 first brought 
out these difficulties and thus became, as Wellhausen calls him, 
“the epoch-making pioneer of historical criticism”. He showed 
that the alleged starting-point of Israel’s history does not har- 
monize with the history itself as recorded in Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings. These books take no cognizance of the elaborate 
ceremonial and sacerdotal system supposed to have been estab- 
lished in the wilderness. They give an account of religious con- 
ditions in Israel which precludes the Mosaic origin of this 
system. Chronicles indeed presents us with a different picture. 

It assumes the existence of the Levitical Law from Moses’ 
time onward. But this is a ground for rejecting the historicity 
of Chronicles rather than for accepting that of the Pentateuch. 
So de Wette argued, and although he probably went too 
far in a negative direction and underestimated the historical 
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element both in Chronicles and the Pentateuch, nevertheless in 
the main his conclusions have been confirmed by subsequnt in- 
vestigations. 

That the first eleven chapters of Genesis are not historical 
is now generally conceded. Not only is it impossible to har- 
monize them with the results of modern science, and not only 
is it inherently improbable that a trustworthy tradition could 
have been transmitted from that early age to later times, but the 
parallels found in Babylonia to the story of Creation and that 
of the Flood, as well as to the antediluvian patriarchs, make it 
virtually certain that we have here to do with legends and myths 
current among the early Semites in general. If there is an his- 
torical reminiscence in these chapters, it is of the most tenuous 
character. 

With reference to the patriarchal narratives (Genesis xii-l) 
there is as yet no general agreement. That they contain some 
historical elements is probable. But whether the patriarchs 
were historical characters is a moot question. Some hold that 
they were; others look upon them as ancient gods reduced to 
human form; and still others take the view that they are per- 
sonified tribes. In any case it is generally admitted that the 
narratives dealing with this period present an idealized picture. 
They are not historical records in the proper sense of the term. 

Israel’s history begins with the Mosaic age. Some, it is 
true, deny the existence of Moses and the residence of the 
Israelites in Egypt. But this is carrying scepticism to an unwar- 
ranted extreme. We have in the Pentateuch four originally 
separate accounts of Moses and his work; and it is in the 
highest degree improbable that they all are devoid of historical 
basis. The national consciousness of Israel and its religion 
would be inexplicable without Moses. But to what extent the 
Mosaic narratives are historically trustworthy is a question that 
hardly admits of exact solution. The J and E documents, since 
they are considerably older, are no doubt historically more re- 
liable than D and P; but all are far removed from the Mosaic 
age, and what earlier sources they may have had as their basis 
cannot be determined with certainty. That they, however, do 
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attribute much to Moses which belonged to later times is certain. 
The law was most of it the work of priests, who lived subse- 
quently to the eighth century prophets. This is implied in 
the dates to which D and P are assigned, D coming from the 
seventh and P from the fifth century B.C. Prophecy thus pre- 
ceded the Law. This discovery is the greatest single contribu- 
tion made by modern criticism to the understanding of the 
Old Testament. But it clearly contravenes the surface indica- 
tions of Scripture and involves a surrender of the historicity 
of a large part of the Pentateuch. 

When we come to Judges, Samuel, and Kings, we find much 
more material that may be called historical. But the books 
themselves are not in the strict sense of the term histories. Their 
compilers were not primarily concerned with the mere narra- 
tion of past events. It was not their aim simply to record facts. 
Their attitude was not purely objective and disinterested. They 
did not select their material with sole reference to its historical 
accuracy. ‘Their motive was practical rather than scientific. 
History was for them a means of moral and religious instruc- 
tion, and in their selection of material they were naturally 
guided by this conception. This is evident from the pragmatic 
framework in which the accounts of the various judges and 
kings are set. In the Book of Judges we read over and over 
again that the children of Israel did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord, and that He delivered them into the hands 
of their enemies, but that when they cried unto Him He raised 
up a savior for them. In Kings we have the recurring state- 
ment in the case of each of the rulers of Judah and Israel that 
he did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, howbeit 
he did not take away the high places, or that he did that which 
was evil in the sight of the Lord in making the people sin at the 
high places. Here we have a certain religious standard by 
which the different kings are tested, and this standard deter- 
mined in no small measure the selection of the material. The 
historical pragmatism of the Book of Judges also had the same 
effect. Many things which we should regard as important 
were omitted from the historical books simply because they did 
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not serve the practical purpose of the compilers. ‘These men 
being religious teachers rather than historians, what they have 
given us is a theological interpretation of history rather than a 
critically verified account of the past. 

But in spite of all these strictures passed by the modern critic 
on the historical books of the Old Testament, much can be said 
in their defence and praise. Not only do they give us a trust- 
worthy outline of Israel’s history from the time of Moses down, 
and not only have they reproduced a number of ancient and 
valuable documents in their original form, but they represent, 
when compared with the annals of other ancient peoples, a high 
type of historical literature. In this connection may be quoted 
the words of one of the most distinguished historians of our 
day. “A truly historical literature,’ writes Edward Meyer, 
“has arisen wholly independently only among the Israelites and 
the Greeks. Among the Israelites, who also in this regard oc- 
cupy a unique position among all the cultural peoples of the 
Orient, it originated at a surprisingly early period and began 
with highly significant creations, such, namely, as the purely 
historical narratives in the Books of Judges and Samuel.” In 
another connection, after citing some of these narratives—such 
as Samuel ix-xx, | Kings i ff., | Samuel xviii, and others—he 
says: “It is a most remarkable thing that a historical literature 
of this kind was possible at that time. It stands far above 
everything else that we know anything about, in the field of 
ancient Oriental writing, far above the dry annals of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, far above the romances of the popular 
Egyptian literature. . . . It is actually genuine historical 
writing. It is rooted in a living interest in actual events, an 
interest that endeavors to grasp and preserve them.” 


CHAPTER XXXI 
RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Appreciation of the fact that Israel's religion was a development puts an end 

to many of the difficulties in the Old Testament. And the Old Testament 

no longer appears as in any opposition to the New. The two Testaments are 

now seen to be organically related; in one we have the process of growth, in 
the other the final fruits. 

LONG with the critical reconstruction of the history of 
Israel’s literature and religion has gone a revaluation 
of them. This revaluation has had its own standards 

or norms and to this extent has itself been a process of criticism. 
But the norms have been spiritual and ethical in character 
rather than intellectual. So the religious criticism of the Old 
Testament has been to a considerable degree independent of its 
textual, literary, and historical criticism. The latter, neverthe- 
less, has had an important bearing upon the religious value of 
the Old Testament, and it is chiefly this fact that has given 
to biblical criticism its popular and wide-reaching significance. 

The traditional evaluation of the Old Testament was inti- 
mately bound up with the theory of verbal inspiration. Ac- 
cording to this theory the Old Testament was literally the Word 
of God, and as such was supposed to partake of the perfections 
of the divine nature. Any defects that might be found in it of 
an historical or literary or even linguistic character seemed to 
threaten its claim to a divine origin. Hence there was at first 
a tendency to resist and reject as impious the results of criticism 
in all its forms. But these results, at least the most important 
of them, gradually became so firmly established that further 
resistance was seen to be futile. The idea of the perfection and 
inerrancy of the Old Testament was consequently surrendered 


and no longer regarded as a necessary basis of its religious value. 
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The latter remained intact, even though the historicity of much 
of the Old Testament was rejected. The stories of Creation 
and the deluge might be as legendary as their Babylonian 
parallels, but the religious ideas expressed in them nevertheless 
continue to be valued as highly as ever. They were declared 
to be wholly unique and authoritative. What was thus first 
done to the doctrine of authority was simply to limit its scope, 
to restrict it to matters of faith and morals. In this realm the 
authority of the Old Testament was still looked upon as abso- 
lute, except in so far as it had been explicitly superseded by that 
of the New. It was an external and objective authority before 
which the human mind was required to bow. And this nat- 
urally tended to put all the moral and religious teachings of 
the Old Testament on the same level. It left men with no in- 
dependent norm of religious truth, no principle of criticism, by 
means of which the essential might be distinguished from the 
non-essential, the permanent from the transient. The feeling 
was—and it is to a large extent a justified feeling—that what 
we most need in religion is assurance. And certainty, as an 
element of faith, involved the recognition of the objective 
authority of Scripture. In that authority, accordingly, was 
supposed to lie the supreme religious worth of the Old as well 
as the New Testament. Hence to maintain it at all costs was 
conceived to be the solemn duty of the believer, regardless of 
the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of harmonizing it with 
the facts revealed by criticism. 

But finally the facts won the day. It became necessary to 
recognize within the Old Testament different and even con- 
flicting types of teaching, and to ascribe to some of them greater 
authority than to others. To a slight degree this had been done 
in earlier times. ‘The Jews looked upon the Law as the earliest, 
most sacred, and most authoritative part of their Scriptures. 
But this view has been set aside by modern criticism as mis- 
taken. Not only was the Law in large part later than the first 
great group of literary prophets; but it is in prophecy, not the 
Law, that we have the most significant and distinctive element 
in Old Testament teaching. The complete moralization of 
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religion—the most important forward step ever taken in the re- 
ligious history of mankind—we owe to the prophets. It was 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, so far as we know, who first identified 
Jehovah with the ideal of righteousness, of love, and of ethical 
holiness. In Jeremiah this lofty conception of God was deep- 
ened into a precious personal possession, and in Deutero-Isaiah 
(the author of Isaiah xl-1) it was broadened into a message of 
world redemption. Nothing comparable to the ethical mono- 
theism of the Old Testament is to be found in any other re- 
ligion. The God of the Israelitic prophets stands heaven-high 
above every ethnic deity. And equally exalted is the type of 
life required of His worshippers. One need in this connec- 
tion but recall the immortal word of Micah: ‘What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” In this saying we have the 
quintessence of the teaching of the prophets. They incarnated 
the divine conscience and thus in a pre-eminent degree have 
become to us the voice of God. The rest of the Old Testament 
to a large extent derives its value and authority from the fact 
that it echoes or elaborates in one form or another their teach- 
ing. It is their message, as fulfilled in Christ, that constitutes 
the norm by which the Testament writings as a whole are to be 
judged. 

But this norm implies a new conception of authority. The 
authority of Christ and the prophets is not external and coer- 
cive but inward and spiritual. Their utterances find us—to 
use Coleridge’s expression—at greater depths of our being than 
do the utterances of any other men, and so we ascribe to them 
a unique authority. Such a grounding of religious authority 
did not seem adequate to the upholders of the older view. They 
felt that the teaching of Jesus and the prophets needed external 
authentication. Hence great stress was laid on miracles and 
miraculous predictions as evidences of its truth. But all this 
is to us unconvincing. Not only have the biblical miracles and 
predictions themselves been called into question by modern 
criticism, but the whole method of defending the religious 
teaching of Scripture by something extraneous to itself seems 
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to us unsound. It is mechanical and artificial. True cer- 
tainty grows up within life itself. It is the appeal of the Old 
Testament to our own religious consciousness that leads us 
to ascribe a divine origin to it. Its message is self-authentic- 
ating; it requires no external support. Authority it still has, 
and it is divine authority—only freely acknowledged by the 
human spirit and not arbitrarily imposed from without. 
Such a conception of authority, however, leaves large por- 
tions of the Old Testament, such as the ceremonial law, in a 
state of unstable equilibrium. They do not and cannot be made 
to appeal to the modern Christian consciousness. Under the 
older allegorical transmutation of their meaning it was pos- 
sible to read Christian ideas into them and thus accommodate 
them to the thought of a later age. But the grammatical- 
historical method of interpretation, to which modern criticism 
has accustomed us, makes it now impossible to deal in this way 
with them. For us they are obsolete; they have a purely his- 
torical interest. Yet they form a part of our sacred Canon. 
What are we then to do with them and with the Old Testament 
as a whole? Ought we to retain the Hebrew Scriptures as an 
integral part of the Christian Canon? To this question one 
of the most distinguished of modern scholars, Adolph von 
Harnack, has recently given a negative answer. The problem 
raised by Marcion has thus been revived. Harnack acknowl- 
edges that the early Church was justified in retaining the Old 
Testament. It could not accept Marcion’s alternative and 
brand the Old Testament as the work of a false and hostile 
deity. But no such dilemma, he holds, confronts us today. 
Canonical and non-canonical do not with us form an antith- 
esis. The dualism of early Christian thought has been dis- 
placed by the idea of the divine immanence and that of a 
progressive divine revelation. Even though the Old Testa- 
ment represents a sub-Christian standpoint, ‘even though it 
proclaims the Law rather than the Gospel, even though its con- 
ception of God does not measure up fully to that represented 
by “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ”, and 
even though it is not deserving of canonical authority in the 
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Christian Church—nevertheless it need not be thought false: it 
had its place in God’s progressive revelation of Himself, and 
it may still be held in honor by the Christian as a book “good 
and useful to be read”, though not to be placed side by side 
with the New Testament. Such an official revaluation of 
the old Testament, Harnack contends, would bring out 
anew the true uniqueness and originality of Christianity and 
at the same time relieve it of most of the objections now raised 
against it. The reformers, he says, ought to have carried out 
this task, but they were bound too firmly by tradition. To 
carry it through now is the urgent duty of the Christian Church. 
That it has not already done so has been due to its own 
weakness. 

In response to this contention it may be frankly admitted 
that modern criticism does not permit us to put the Old Testa- 
ment on the same level as the New. That the Old represents 
a lower stage of religious development we freely concede. It 
may, on the other hand, be justly urged that the contrast between 
the New and Old Testaments is not so great as is often claimed, 
that as a matter of fact the two stand in an altogether unique 
relation to each other, a relation which is best expressed by their 
incorporation in the same Canon. This does not mean that 
equal authority attaches to both. Canonicity does not imply 
that all parts of Scripture have equal value. Criticism has 
accustomed us to distinguish between different degrees of 
inspiration in the New as well as the Old Testament. The 
standard by which both Testaments are to be judged is to be 
found in the teaching of Jesus. It is only the Christian element 
in the Old Testament, as in the New, which is authoritative 
for us. But this is so important an element that it justifies 
the retention of the entire Book as canonical. Not only is the 
New Testament so organically related to the Old as not to be 
fully intelligible without it, and not only did Jesus recognize 
the authority of the Hebrew Scriptures, but their teaching 
formed in large part the background and presupposition of his 
own. He assumed it as known by his hearers, acknowledged 
it as binding upon them, and did not abrogate it except when 
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it came in conflict with his own spirit. Much of it, there- 
fore, even though not expressly referred to by Jesus, may be 
regarded as forming part and parcel of his message. The New 
Testament alone is not an exhaustive exposition of his teach- 
ing. It needs to be supplemented by the ampler and more 
varied expositions of truth found in the ancient Psalms and 
prophecies. There is thus a sense in which it may still be said 
that the whole Bible is the Word of God. 

Nevertheless, it is not strange that there should be a tendency 
in modern times to take a more independent attitude towards 
the Old Testament than formerly prevailed. The early Church 
grew up out of Judaism. Faith in the Hebrew Scriptures 
constituted the soil into which Jesus cast his seed. Without that 
faith Christianity could not have sprung up, and without it it 
could not at first have maintained itself. The Jewish faith 
served for some time as a protecting shell for the nascent Chris- 
tian Church. The Church needed at the outset the authority of 
the Old Testament for its own defence, needed it as a support 
upon which it could lean until it acquired independent strength 
for itself. But after it became strong enough to stand alone, 
and particularly after it finally liberated itself from bondage 
to the Jewish dogma of infallibility, the feeling naturally arose 
that the Old Testament was not so essential to the Christian 
faith as had once been supposed. The old attempt to make 
of the Hebrew Scriptures a Christian book was manifestly 
a mistake. It was pouring new wine into old bottles. The 
Hebrew text could not stand the strain of a full Christian con- 
tent. The result was evil. But this does not mean that Chris- 
tianity is now in a position to do without the Old Testament, 
that the latter has lost its values for the Christian Church 
and instead of being a support has become a burden. What- 
ever limitations and imperfections the Old Testament may have, 
it was necessary as a preparation for the New and stands in an 
organic relation to it. ~The New Testament is latent in the Old, 
and the Old is patent in the New. In reality, the two Testa- 
ments have a common fundamental theme, the coming of 
the Kingdom of God. This binds them into unity. To reject the 
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Old Testament would be to put asunder what God has joined 
together. 

The old interpreters found Christ everywhere in the Old 
Testament. A scarlet thread could not be mentioned without 
their seeing in it a reference to Calvary. This, of course, was 
an extravagance. But behind their mistaken exegetical method 
there was a profound truth. The divine Word, which became 
incarnate in the New Testament, was present as a guiding and 
illuminating spirit in the Old. There is a sense in which the 
saying, “Before Abraham was, I am”, states a historic fact. 
There is an eternal Word of truth, which received expression 
alike in the Old and the New Testaments. Then, too, it is 
coming to be seen more clearly than it was a generation ago 
that the messianic hope does not belong simply to the fringe 
of Old Testament teaching, but is an integral and vital part 
of it. This hope was the bearer of the ethical idealism of the 
Hebrew saints and seers. It constituted the very atmosphere 
they breathed, and without it they could not have risen to the 
heights of spiritual insight vouchsafed to them. In a real and 
important sense the Christ was the object of their faith as he 
is of ours. And so their messages have, in part at least, a Chris- 
tian character and an imperishable worth. To omit them 
from our Canon would mean an immeasurable loss. The Old 
Testament in its relation to the New is not like a scaffolding, 
to be taken down and cast aside when the building is com- 
pleted. It belongs to the structure and forms a permanent part 
of the divine Word. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


DIVINE INSPIRATION AND THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


In the New Testament, as in the Old, true religion can have nothing to dread 
from the most sincere and thorough research; in the past, unreasoning opposi- 
tion to critical investigation has succeeded only in hampering a true under- 
standing of the New Testament writings and in harming the very faith it 
sought to defend. 

HE story of the critical study of the Scriptures is a 

romantic tale of adventure—comparable to the voyages 

of explorers or the discoveries of scientists. It is a story 
which cannot yet be closed; much remains to be revealed. But 
the chapters which are past include incidents of danger and difh- 
culty, heroes of courage and faith, and illustrations of the 
slow and patient search for truth rewarded by the cumulative 
labor of successive generations who built like cathedral- 
builders, each on the foundations of those who had gone before. 
Much that is now established knowledge depends on long 
series of mistaken efforts at solution, while the trial and error 
method leaves many interesting questions about the New 
Testament unsolved or solved only to a fair degree of proba- 
bility. 

The history of New Testament research resembles in some 
respects the critical study of any important writing. The mod- 
ern world wishes to know about every ancient book, its origin, 
meaning, and effect on our knowledge of the past. But with 
the exception of its associate, the Old Testament, no volume 
has been so involved in theological debate and prejudice as 
the New Testament. The supreme interest which attaches to 
these primitive Christian records has been in some respects 


an advantage. It has created a wide and deep interest in 
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the study of the New Testament, and it has attracted the 
keenest thought of Christendom to attack New Testament 
problems. Among those who have been pioneers or have made 
permanent contributions in the field of New Testament criti- 
cism occur the names of the English scientist Joseph Priestley, 
the Dutch jurist Hugo Grotius, the literary geniuses Herder, 
Lessing, and Coleridge, besides classicists and experts drawn 
from the other theological disciplines. It has enlisted general 
discussion and universal scrutiny of moot points. The study 
of the New Testament cannot be the private domain of a few 
technical experts. The public interest has constantly demanded 
to know the results of criticism and—as far as they could be 
made plain—its grounds and methods. 

On the other hand, the New Testament has suffered much 
in the house of its friends. Mistaken loyalty to certain old 
traditions or to certain new theories has often been the cause 
of obscuring its true character and contents. Over-zealous 
defence has called forth over-zealous attack. Partisanship in 
the matters of religious belief and ritual has twisted them for 
partisan uses. Philosophers, quite free themselves from super- 
stitious regard for the volume, could not neglect it, so significant 
was its history and influence; often they tortured it to fit their 
own philosophic formulas. More than any other book the New 
Testament has had to wait and still must wait for enlighten- 
ment in many other fields of knowledge before receiving fair 
treatment. Prepossessions linger about it the longest, as the 
clouds cling longest to the highest peaks of the mountains. The 
truth about it has not often come to men by passive waiting; 
it has been won step by step with effort and struggle. The dust 
of strife has never been allowed to settle so that clear light could 
shine, but men have had to grope rather than see. 

The reader need not expect therefore to find in this review 
the dramatic scenes, the romantic discoveries, the outstanding 
pioneers or the clear-cut controversies that meet him elsewhere 
in what has been called “the warfare between science and 
theology”. Nevertheless he should read between the lines of 
popular and general description the thrill of adventure which 
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new evidences and theories bring to the explorers themselves, 
the poignant realization by devoted saints of the revolutionizing 
effect of honest examination upon the ancient bases of religious 
faith, the enthusiasm of every effort made fearlessly yet with 
reverence to solve the unanswered questions of the most treas- 
ured Book, no matter how minute or technical any feature in 
the quest might be. 

The Reformation itself set in motion several forces which 
tended to a new interest in Scripture. The reformers turned 
direct to it for authority, for argument, and for consolation. 
The Reformation brought also a release from tradition. This 
freedom was only partially understood or practised at first. 
But when once the bonds of the past were loosed, Scripture 
logically won the right to be heard without prejudice and with- 
out restraint, until the words of the Apostle have become ful- 
filled: ‘The word of God is not bound.” The Reformation 
vastly increased the general knowledge of the Bible by pro- 
viding translations in the modern languages, like the German 
Bible of Luther and the English versions from Tyndale’s to 
that which is associated with the name of King James I. Many 
who could never understand the Latin language, in which alone 
the Bible was previously known to western Europe, could read 
it now in their ordinary speech or at least understand it when 
others read it aloud. 

The Protestants do not deserve all the credit for this new 
knowledge of the Bible. The Roman Catholic Church came far 
in the same direction—towards more thorough searching of the 
Scriptures, more untrammelled inquiry into the meaning of 
the original authors in the original tongues. ‘The humanistic 
movement or revival of learning, not in itself religious and 
often frankly pagan, contributed to a sounder Bible study by 
the recovery of a knowledge of Greek, the language in which 
the New Testament was originally written. It also assisted the 
Protestant revolt from tradition, it corrected and challenged 
the dogmatic tendency in both the Protestant and the Catholic 
use of the Bible, and it cultivated the intellectual curiosity and 
the scientific temper which have so greatly assisted more recent 
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criticism. The study of the Bible was removed from the cloister 
into the freer atmosphere of the university. 

All these liberating forces worked but slowly and imper- 
fectly. More modern tendencies have added new incentives 
and new tools, but in reviewing the past the student can only 
wonder that knowledge has dawned so partially and so gradu- 
ally. Viewpoints which to us seem quite obvious, methods 
which are the commonplace of all our thinking, were achieved 
with the utmost difficulty, first by isolated individuals, pioneers 
and victims of persecution, and then by wider groups of in- 
telligent Christians. To evaluate the accomplishment of the 
years it is necessary to understand something of the inertia and 
other limitations under which readers of the New Testament 
lived two or three centuries ago. To invent the tools of criti- 
cism was in itself a most difficult task; and only after this task 
had been accomplished could the tools be used and the results 
be secured. 

This difficulty is well illustrated by the history of inter- 
pretation. There are, no doubt, in the New Testament not a 
few passages of which one may well say, as Peter says of Paul’s 
letters, that “there are many things hard to be understood”, 
but most of the text yields a simple and clear meaning to any 
direct common-sense reading. The strange fact is that the New 
Testament was so rarely read in this way, and that through the 
Middle Ages and afterwards it was held subject to various ex- 
ternal standards. The independent and often intelligent com- 
mentators of the first Christian centuries had been succeeded 
by those who interpreted Scripture according to tradition. The 
medieval scholar aimed at learning the sense of a passage not 
by first-hand study, but by inquiry into what “the Fathers” had 
said it meant. There was believed to be in the inspired word 
not merely a single but a manifold sense. Besides the literal 
sense two or three others were found—the moral, the alle- 
gorical, and the mystical. The allegorical use of Scripture had 
long been established in the Church—a method which had been 
applied by the Alexandrian scholars to the interpretation of 
Homer, and by Philo and Paul to that of the Old Testament. 
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It has long outlasted its usefulness in modern times and has 
usually served to obscure the real meaning and interest of the 
apostolic writings. 

Thus although the interpretation of the New Testament is 
not in itself a branch of criticism but merely a tool, and is most 
effective when it is most simple and natural, the researches 
of the last century concerning the New Testament were largely 
delayed and are still delayed by artificial theories and pre- 
suppositions about interpretation. The imperceptible decay of 
these theories, the emergence of an honest effort freed from 
apologetic, controversial, or hostile bias, to understand exactly 
what the New Testament writers really wished to convey to 
their readers—this alone has made possible that progress in 
knowledge about all phases of the New Testament which more 
recent generations have begun to witness. 

It is needless to say that changed views about inspiration 
also have affected and been affected by biblical study. Not 
only has the higher criticism of the Bible undermined the view 
of literal inspiration, but so have two kindred investigations: 
the study of the transmission of the text, and the study of the 
process by which the contents of the New Testament became 
fixed. Lower or textual criticism is the effort to recover from 
the variant readings of Greek manuscripts, translations and 
quotations of the New Testament in its original wording. In 
itself it is an exacting and voluminous undertaking, and a labor 
of love to which a series of scholars have devoted their lives 
for many generations, not without real success. It was their 
discovery—that the exact words of Scripture had not been uni- 
formly transmitted—which in the seventeenth century produced 
a new attitude towards inspiration and gave an opening to the 
higher criticism. The earliest controversies were waged about 
variations in the manuscript evidence. The use of sound prin- 
ciples of textual criticism, such as the Cambridge University 
scholars, Richard Bentley and Richard Porson, had learned to 
apply to classical authors, only brought down on their heads 
abuse and ecclesiastical opposition. Erasmus was attacked 
for omitting from his first edition of the Greek Testament the 
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passage in | John concerning the Three Heavenly Witnesses 
(the Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit) because only 
Latin manuscripts contained it. In like manner a study of the 
factors which finally determined the Canon or list of the New 
Testament books, and the discovery of the early uncertainty 
about its limits as well as the reformers’ own free criticism of 
its selection, undermined the tradition which assigned a unique 
kind of inspiration to these twenty-seven writings. ‘These two 
disciplines are not strictly part of the higher criticism of the 
New Testament; but like the theological doctrine of inspira- 
tion and the theory and practice of the technique of inter- 
pretation, they have been closely associated with all retardation 
or advance in the parallel lines of research. 

An important department of the study of the New Testa- 
ment has been the inquiry into its origins, both as a whole and 
in its several parts. This includes all questions concerning the 
circumstances which gave rise to the various writings. It is tech- 
nically called “Introduction”. Evidently, however, only under 
the more recent phases of the history of interpretation could such 
a branch of learning flourish. The older interpreters were quite 
indifferent to the bearing of the original author’s circumstances 
and special purpose. The meaning of Scripture, or rather its 
meanings, were to be determined, they believed, by the tradi- 
tions of the Fathers, or the creeds of the Church, or the assump- 
tions of some given school of philosophy. To the modern critic, 
on the other hand, the original sense is'the principal if not the 
sole interest in Scripture. He wishes to understand the writer’s 
mind, and for that purpose he studies as carefully as he 
may everything in the text and out of it which will bring 
him into touch with the circumstances of writing, the time and 
place, the identity and individuality of the writer, his original 
readers, and his purpose in writing. He prefers to deal with 
the Greek text rather than with any translation. He is willing 
to make long and tedious endeavors to discover as nearly as 
possible the exact shade of meaning which every word origi- 
nally conveyed, even though no controversial point of doctrine 
can be proved by it. 
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It must not be overlooked that the modern study of the 
Bible’s origin is due also to a new idea of its inspiration, to 
which in turn the study itself contributed. The medieval 
principles of interpretation obscured the human and natural 
factor in the Bible’s origin. When the sacred text is regarded 
as dictated verbatim from heaven, when its human authors are 
imagined as quite removed from temporal or personal influ- 
ences in their composition or recording of the divine oracles, 
their circumstances can have comparatively little bearing on 
the interpretation of the origin of the books. Mechanical in- 
spiration logically excludes the need and the value of historical 
criticism; and while the doctrine of mechanical inspiration was 
often denied in the past and is often retained in the present, 
its decline in scope and influence in modern times is an essential 
concomitant of the emergence of an historical interest in the 
New Testament writings. Even the more conservative view of 
inspiration now concedes that it is the spirit rather than the 
letter of Scripture that is inspired—the persons and events rather 
than the records. It perceives that the several writers were 
men of like passions with ourselves, and that they must needs 
speak in accordance with their personal circumstances and in- 
dividuality, and with the thought and situation of their times. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


QUESTIONS OF AUTHORSHIP IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


In Old Testament research there is a fairly general consensus of opinion re- 
garding the main points at issue while, at first sight, critics of the New 
Testament appear to differ more widely. This is partly due to importing 
into critical methods factors other than desire to reach the truth; conservatives 
have been obstinately determined to defend and radicals pugnaciously anxious to 
attack all traditional opinions. But the diversity of views is also due to the 
greater delicacy of the task. In Old Testament research an error of twenty- 
five years is usually no great matter; in New Testament investigation such an 
error may be productive of grave historical distortion. 


HE identification of the authorship of the several New 

Testament books absorbed an extraordinary amount of 

attention in the nineteenth century. Of course authorship 
is a clue to understanding, but the disproportionate emphasis 
laid on this problem was due more to other motives— 
largely controversial—than to a mere interest in the setting of 
the writings. Each of these writings came down from antiquity 
with an author’s name and with a brief traditional theory of 
its origin. ‘These names were either apostolic or the equivalent, 
and it was a part of the theory of the New Testament that divine 
inspiration was limited to Apostles or apostolic men, just as in 
the Old Testament it was limited by a similar theory to prophets. 
It was strangely difficult for the orthodox to assume, even with 
their doctrine of literal inspiration, that it made no difference 
who served as scribe for the Holy Spirit’s dictation. They re- 
tained the ecclesiastical prejudice in favor of apostolic author- 
ship. It was abhorrent to them that a New Testament writing 
should have been composed by a layman, so to speak. It was 


even more abhorrent that his name should be unknown. The 
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traditional names have therefore been tenaciously defended and 
still receive more respect than they usually deserve. 

Isolated attacks on these traditions were made by the re- 
formers and their successors. ‘They expressed doubts such as 
were current even in the days of Origen and Eusebius. Their 
objections were based mostly on theological grounds, as when 
Luther condemned the Epistle of James, though they occasion- 
ally supported them with arguments worthy of genuine literary 
criticism. The issue was most vigorously joined, however, 
when the historical accuracy of the New Testament was ques- 
tioned—especially in the case of the narrative books. The 
traditional authorship of every book was challenged first or last, 
and in every case denied by some. One cannot speak of these 
controversies as though they had yet reached any assured results. 

The results of this discussion—if we may include uncertainty 
as a result along with probable solutions—have been decidedly 
instructive. ‘They are most easily considered in the case of 
Paul the Apostle, to whom tradition assigned a full half of 
the items in the New Testament’s table of contents. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is now generally agreed not to 
be his work. It makes no claims to his authorship, has little 
likeness to his style or thought, and was recognized as not his 
by many early Christians. Its author cannot be positively 
identified with Apollos, Barnabas, Priscilla, or any other of the 
few early Christians known to us by name, albeit the individ- 
uality of the author’s style and his keenness of mind must be 
acknowledged. 

It is more difficult to deny Paul the authorship of the thirteen 
other letters. ‘They all bear his name in the text, they contain 
similarities of style and vocabulary, while their personal notes 
and references suggest real letters written out of a definite and 
genuine situation by the great Apostle himself. Where they 
seem to conflict with the Book of Acts their verisimilitude 
commends their version, even at the expense of Acts, although 
a few Dutch scholars have preferred to reject all of them and 
to accept Acts instead. Even in its most sceptical phase Ger- 
man scholarship admitted the genuineness of the four chief 
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letters, those to the Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans, and 
now there are few in any land who will deny Paul several of 
the others. The lifelike note to Philemon seems unmistakably 
genuine. There is little reason to doubt that Paul wrote 1 Thes- 
salonians and Philippians; 2 Thessalonians, Colossians, and 
Ephesians come next in probability of genuineness, though the 
likeness between the last two and certain details in each of 
them have caused hesitation. 

The two letters to Timothy and one to Titus are closely con- 
nected and form a separate group. It is difficult to suppose 
Paul wrote them as they now read. So much in them is foreign 
to his style, thought, and situation as known to us from the 
acknowledged letters. Efforts to explain them by the extensive 
influence of Paul’s amanuensis or as emanating from the changed 
conditions and divergent style of a much later period of Paul’s 
life, or even as merely including genuine Pauline fragments, are 
unsatisfactory. There remains the alternative of pseudonymous 
authorship—against which at least the modern moral objection 
of “forgery” is without weight, though other grave literary dif- 
ficulties remain. 

For the other New Testament books the question of author- 
ship is even more difficult. We do not possess any generally 
acknowledged writings by their alleged authors, such as we 
have in the case of Paul, which we can use as samples of style; 
nor are their lives and characters known to us so well as his, 
It may be admitted that the style of the Third Gospel and Acts 
is that of one and the same man, that the style of the Fourth 
Gospel is like that of 1 John but different from that of Revela- 
tion. But this does not prove whether or not any of these books 
was written by John the son of Zebedee, or by Luke, whom 
Paul called the beloved physician. We cannot now say with 
any certainty just what kind of books these men could or could 
not have written. The relative uniformity of early tradition 
on authorship is an unreliable criterion, and we are forced to 
depend on general considerations of a rather subjective and un- 
satisfactory character. Little unanimity can come, given such 
a situation, The conclusions which rest on the best arguments 
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seem to be these: on the one hand, that 2 Peter is a late 
writing under the assumed name of Simon Peter; on the other 
hand, that Mark’s Gospel was written by a man named Mark, 
since there is difficulty in believing that unless its authorship 
were known it would not have been ultimately christened with 
an Apostle’s name. It is very doubtful whether the James, 
the Jude, and “the elder” of the Catholic or General Epistles 
were Apostles even in the wider sense of that word. More im- 
portance attaches to the identity of the Evangelists, it being 
assumed that the historical accuracy of Acts and John depends 
on the fact that their authors were eyewitnesses. And it is 
hard to say exactly how collective judgment is tending, even 
when several decades are reviewed at once. The assurance 
that the Apostle John wrote the Fourth Gospel has lost ground 
even in conservative English scholarship in recent years, while 
the traditional authorship of Luke and Acts has gained some 
notable supporters. 

Often connected with the authorship of New Testament writ- 
ings is the question of their date. Could either be settled with 
certainty, it would sometimes carry the other with it; but un- 
fortunately in many cases the date is as uncertain as the author. 
The genuine letters of Paul may be dated with some confidence 
in his period of activity described in Acts: Thessalonians during 
his first visit to Corinth (Acts xviii), Corinthians in the time 
represented by his Ephesian ministry (Acts xix), Romans on the 
eve of his fateful journey to Jerusalem (Acts xx). The letters 
of his imprisonment have usually been dated during the “two 
years in his own hired dwelling” at Rome (Acts xxviii. 30)— 
although if the arguments recently urged in favor of their 
Ephesian origin should become accepted, a different date would 
be necessary. In this way the problem of date leads us to that of 
place of origin, while for Galatians, which reveals no details 
as to either, the most significant question appears to be that of 
destination. One result of modern archaeological study, espe- 
cially the investigations of Sir William Ramsay in Asia Minor, 
is the rather convincing hypothesis that “the churches of 
Galatia” (Galatians i.2) are to be looked for not in the 
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ethnic Kingdom of Galatia in the north-central part of that 
country, but further south in the cities of Pisidian Antioch, 
Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe mentioned in Acts. It may be 
suitable to record at this point another archaeological detail 
connected with the setting of Paul’s letters. In 1895 a stone 
was discovered at Delphi which fixes the proconsulship of 
Gallio, and with it Paul’s visit to Corinth and his letters to 
Thessalonica, as approximately in the year A.D. 51. This is 
the nearest to an exact date yet available for any New Testa- 
ment event or writing, though several generations of research 
in New Testament chronology have made some advance towards 
settling questions of sequence, of the limits within which certain 
events must be dated, and similar problems. 

As with Paul’s Epistles, so in other writings the associated 
questions of date and place of writing and of destination have 
entered into the discussion of authorship. Hebrews is a 
case in point, for it has become less certain than used to be 
thought that the readers were Jewish Christians in danger of re- 
lapsing to Judaism, that the Temple was still standing when the 
author wrote about its sacrifices (or rather those of the Taber- 
nacle) in the present tense, or that Paul’s words, “they of Italy 
salute you”, indicate that Italy was the place in which he wrote. 
The somewhat metaphysical terms in which the readers of 
James, 1 Peter, and 2 John are addressed permit no confident 
inference as to the identity of their recipients. We may suspect 
that Babylon in | Peter v. 13 is also a cryptically formal expres- 
sion. But neither for these nor for the more important books of 
the Canon is much certainty about the original available. We 
may believe that Revelation was written, as it says, by a Chris- 
tian named John, on Patmos, to the churches of the Province of 
Asia. We may even credit the second century tradition that 
it was written about A.D. 95—although at once the problem 
of earlier sources arises. 

The Evangelists give us as little information about associ- 
ated questions as they do about their own identity. Not only 
does none of them call himself by name (the superscriptions in 
the manuscript, “Gospel according to Matthew”, etc., are later, 
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the record of second century nomenclature), but scholars have 
found great difficulty in getting clear evidence of the place or 
date of writing or of any distinctive clue as to the public for 
whom they were intended. The synoptic Gospels have been 
dated just before or after the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, in 
various unconvincing combinations. And the generation from 
A.D. 62 to A.D. 96 probably includes them all, as well as 
Acts, and indeed most of the New Testament in so far as it was 
not previously written by Paul. But for the place of writing 
there are left the most unreliable conjectures, and for audience 
we have only Luke’s address to Theophilus, who may be neither 
an actual patron nor typical of Luke’s actual readers. In any 
case we know nothing about him. The Evangelists’ purpose in 
writing is quite clear, whether definitely expressed by them 
(Luke i. 4; John xx. 30-31) or not. They wished to confirm 
faith in Jesus of Nazareth through the record of his miracles, 
teaching, and fulfilment of prophecy. In spite of Matthew’s 
use of Jewish prophecy, the readers may have been in every case 
largely of Gentile origin. But in what land of the Mediter- 
ranean world these books first saw light and were read we cannot 
now know for certain. In many respects they are as inde- 
pendent of time and place as they are impersonal and freed 
from the self-consciousness of authorship. Yet the devout 
scholar can hardly avoid asking questions which there is little 
hope of his being able to solve. 

Another question of literary origin is the problem of sources. 
This phase of investigation became prominent in New Testa- 
ment research in the latter half of the nineteenth century. The 
interest and obvious effectiveness of source-criticism in the 
Old Testament gave impetus to the application of the same tool 
to the Christian Scriptures, while the synoptic problem made 
the question of sources urgent. The curious relation of the 
three first Gospels, their likenesses and differences, came to be 
recognized when they were studied comparatively or synopti- 
cally and seemed to demand some explanation. From the time 
of Frederick Schleiermacher to the present all kinds of solu- 
tions have been proposed, and this process of trial and error 
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and the wide and independent investigations of this most fas- 
cinating problem have led to a considerable amount of agree- 
ment among competent and unprejudiced scholars. For many 
years the old view of quite independent and original com posi- 
tions by three different writers was maintained with the help of 
a theory of special stereotyped oral tradition, which would ex- 
plain the striking likeness in parallel passages. This theory has 
been officially adopted by the Papal Biblical Commission and 
was held fairly recently by some able Protestant scholars in 
England. 

The necessity for some theory of literary dependence is, how- 
ever, now more generally recognized. It was demonstrated in 
England by James Smith of Jordanhill as early as 1853. There 
are in modern times, though not in antiquity, literary objections 
to the unacknowledged extensive use of paraphrase by one 
writer of another writer’s work. Nevertheless, this was prob- 
ably the method of the Evangelists, and so it is customary to 
explain their likenesses by two hypotheses: Mark was written 
first and was used as a source by the writers of Matthew and 
Luke; secondly, the other material common to these two later 
Gospels was similarly derived by each independently from 
earlier written material which, following the German abbrevi- 
ation for source (Quelle), scholars call Q. 

This twofold theory is repeatedly challenged, but unsuccess- 
fully, and it continues to make a good working theory for 
Gospel study. Of course it leaves many questions unanswered 
——for instance, as to the sources of Mark; the sources (other 
than Mark) of Matthew and Luke; the relation of Mark to Q; 
and the forms in which Q may have been accessible to the 
later Evangelists. The credit for first demonstrating that Mark 
is the source, and that Matthew and Luke used it, is customarily 
assigned to C. H. Weisse (1838). This is the most assured 
element in the hypothesis. By this, source-criticism has been 
able to reveal not the date, but the sequence of the Gospels as 
far as Mark’s priority is concerned, and also to confirm the 
impression that at least for a large part of their extent the 
Gospels of Luke and Matthew are paraphrases of older Greek 
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writings. This further affects the tradition that one of these 
Gospels was written by Matthew the Apostle and ex-publican. 
At least, those are influenced thereby who suppose that an eye- 
witness of Jesus’ ministry would not use at second hand some- 
one else’s narrative of his ministry, or who find it difficult to 
reconcile this Greek book, composed from Greek sources with 
the early Christian tradition, which affirms that what Matthew 
wrote was in a Semitic language. This simple discovery is 
symptomatic of the growing authority which biblical criticism 
is exercising. As Professor F. C. Conybeare wrote in his “His- 
tory of New Testament Criticism” (1910), “It surely denotes 
a great change, almost amounting to a revolution, when so 
ancient and well-attested a tradition as that which assigned the 
first Gospel to the Apostle Matthew is set aside by leaders of 
the English clergy.” 

The question of literary dependence is brought forward again 
by two pairs of New Testament letters which like the synoptic 
Gospels show striking verbal agreement. The result of investi- 
gation gives us every reason to believe that when 2 Peter was 
written the author had before him a copy of the Epistle of 
Jude and transferred much of its thought and language to his 
own papyrus. Those who believe Ephesians to have been 
written later in Paul’s name, and Colossians to be genuine, make 
a similar explanation that Ephesians borrowed from Colossians, 
but the remarkable parallelism of these two letters, extending 
even to the wording of whole phrases, can be explained as due 
to a common author, whether or not he be the Apostle. 

The same key of source-analysis has been applied to other 
books in the hope of unlocking some of the secrets of their 
origin. In the absence of verbal parallels the clues in them 
are even more meager. It is perfectly natural to suppose that 
if Luke and Matthew copied Mark, the same method of using 
sources may have been used in Mark itself, in Acts, which is 
from the same hand as the Third Gospel, and in the Fourth 
Gospel, which is admittedly of even later date. The individual- 
ity of style which the third and fourth Evangelists both display 
is no evidence against an assumption of underlying sources, 
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since unlike Semitic compilers (e. g. in the Pentateuch) these 
writers did not retain verbatim the characteristic wording of 
each source. Their habit of paraphrase makes the hope of de- 
termining sources rather dim. Critics are compelled to rely on 
differences of viewpoint as a clue for dividing these books be- 
tween sources. They have often resigned the search for con- 
tinuous written documents in favor of an effort to discover the 
sources of oral information or opinion or, at most, written frag- 
ments. ‘The Book of Revelation lends itself readily to all such 
hypotheses because of its episodic form and because it belongs 
to a type of writing especially open to compilation and to re- 
vision. Some of the more modern theories assume that an 
original homogeneous work has been mishandled by a later 
editor and interpolator. Such is the theory advanced by R. H. 
Charles on Revelation, Alfred Loisy on Acts, and various critics 
on the Gospel of John. Another new departure in source- 
criticism is the theory that our Greek books are translations 
from the Aramaic. 

All these types of theories have their place. In some cases 
each of them may in turn be true. It is unfortunate that the 
sources, like the facts of authorship, are now so generally be- 
yond recovery. It might seem that the discussion of both was 
futile. Were the New Testament a book of no significance this 
would be true, but even unprovable conjectures have their value 
in so far as they keep the mind open and alert for new solutions 
and freed from the control of equally unprovable stereotyped 
traditions or assumptions. Furthermore the literary questions 
are not in themselves the end of New Testament study. But 
they are important if, and in so far as, they contribute to 
knowledge in the further fields. These fields are the history and 
the thought which the New Testament records, 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
RESULTS OF NEW TESTAMENT RESEARCH 


Despite all the diversity of critical conclusions the progress of New Testament 
study, while not spectacular, has been steady and sure. In the basic problem 
of all, the investigation of the Gospels, the most important facts seem now 
to be definitely established, and the attestation of many other facts is generally 
regarded as trustworthy. And about the Apostolic age, thanks to fuller and 
more contemporary evidence, we have even more complete information. 

HE career of Jesus is the beginning of Christian history 

and has been naturally a subject of great interest and 

debate. For our knowledge of it we have very little 
material outside the four Gospels. The historian’s problem is 
to know how to use these records. How far are they reliable, 
complete, unpartisan? How may they be reconciled with each 
other? This last difficulty arises especially when the Gospel 
of John is compared with the three synoptic Gospels, and when 
it is necessary either to accept and reconcile both these accounts, 
or to reject one. In the latter case John’s is usually considered 
less historically accurate. 

This constitutes one of the major questions of history: for if 
John’s narrative is not accurate, doubt seems also to be cast on 
his representation of Jesus’ thought, not to mention the less 
significant question of apostolic authorship. And in all the 
Gospels we have miracles which the scientific mind tends to 
discredit. ‘The stages in this discussion form an interesting 
chapter in adventurous heresy. 

The “Life” of Jesus by David Frederick Strauss in German 
(1835) and that by Ernest Renan in French (1863) caused a 
stir in all Christendom because of their free handling of the 


Gospel records. It was claimed that many of the miracle 
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stories were symbol, allegory, myth, or legend—which meant 
simply that they were untrue. 

The whole length of denying totally the historical existence 
of Jesus was reached by the German professor of philosophy 
Arthur Drews, the author of “The Christ Myth” (1910), and 
by kindred minds in England and America. But the letters of 
Paul are too early and too certainly genuine to admit such an 
hypothesis. The synoptic Gospels contain a largely consistent 
and probable picture of a flesh and blood figure, a historical 
person. According to Strauss and many other critics defects 
are found in their arrangement; their miracle stories may be 
explained as in part exaggeration and in part unscientific records 
of faith cures and other real events; the whole Gospel of John 
may be left on one side—but there still remains Jesus of Naz- 
areth, who “suffered under Pontius Pilate”. 

It is well that Jesus’ historicity itself has been questioned ; 
it is well that details of the Gospel story are met with dis- 
criminating judgments. The scholar knows, as the man in the 
street may not, that the alternatives in historical criticism are 
not total acceptance or total rejection. Rather is he willing 
to undergo the shaking of all things, that the things which 
cannot be shaken may remain. Agreement on details is not to 
be expected, but that Jesus taught in Galilee like a Jewish 
rabbi with an informal group of followers, and that he died in 
Jerusalem like an ancient martyr prophet, may be generally 
agreed. The duration of his public life and the order of in- 
cidents cannot and need not be determined. Recent careful 
inquiry into the written and oral history of the Gospel material 
shows how improbable it is that the episodes now recorded 
have retained original details of Sequence or setting, but for 
a few exceptions. The Palestinian local color of the synoptic 
Gospels, the Jewish tone of the words of Jesus, the psychological 
probability of the stories of the cure of disease—all have been 
effectively presented by critical scholars and have given assur- 
ance of historical reality. 

The portrait of Jesus, his inner consciousness, his exact aim, 
his relation to contemporary standards of thought—these have 
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for a century and a half been the subject of the most various 
interpretations. A mystery remains about him; but the in- 
creased study of his times and of his Jewish background, the 
constant and varied rewriting of his life by modern scholars, 
have given us a sense of his reality as a historical person, satis- 
fying the modern mind as no merely mystical experience of a 
present Christ could do. Jesus was no phantasm, but had flesh 
and bones (Luke xxiv. 39). And the stories about him, though 
naturally receiving accretions, as was humanly inevitable, were 
not cunningly devised myths (2 Peter i. 16). 

Even more clearly has come into focus the figure of Paul. 
Understood not as a scholastic theologian but as a man of his 
times and setting, a keen thinker, an effective organizer, a self- 
revealing writer—few men of antiquity are so intimately known 
to us as Paul. A better knowledge of pagan as well as of 
Jewish thought has made his thinking and writing more in- 
telligible, while the outward and physical circumstances of his 
life can now be recovered by geographical and archaeological 
research. The partial story of his career in Acts has been 
tested wherever archaeology could test it and may be said to 
have vindicated itself in an extraordinary number of details of 
place and history. Luke, the writer of Acts, moves with a 
surety of touch among the cities and governments of the Aegean 
world. Excavations and inscriptions at Ephesus have made 
alive the stirring scenes there enacted, and described by the 
Evangelist, in the nineteenth chapter. He tells of the silver- 
smiths’ trade union and their dwindling industry in votive 
miniatures of the famous statue and souvenirs of the shrine; the 
high officials who in spite of their connection with the State 
religion had enough sympathy for Paul to want to keep him 
out of the riot; the theater as we can now place it by its 
ruins and estimate its great capacity; the town clerk who as 
chief municipal executive had reason to warn the crowd in the 
name of law and order. 

This vindication of Acts is the more remarkable in that 
an influential school of German critics in the nineteenth century 
did much to discredit its accuracy. It was contrasted with 
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Paul’s letters and naturally could not be preferred to auto- 
biographical records of the highest value. Modern study has 
reduced the discrepancy of the two sources so that it is possible 
to accept or reconcile both without recourse to the extreme 
gymnastics of the older harmonists. Undoubted difficulties re- 
main, probably due to some inaccuracies of Acts and to its 
slightly blurred picture of the Christianity of Paul. But schol- 
ars know that it is as unscientific to reject a whole book for slight 
errors as it is to accept a whole book because of the proved 
accuracy of some details. The outline of Paul’s work in Acts 
is not complete, and it drops the curtain before his fate is 
told; but it is sufficient to explain much of the background of 
his letters. With a like dovetailing, the letters supplement the 
narrative, adding, for example, the most instructive episodes 
of the conflict with Judaizers in Galatia, and the complex and 
still somewhat obscure series of difficulties at Corinth, Many 
of the names of those scholars who have brought to light the 
reality of this stormy career are little known; but all shades 
of Christian thought are the rich heirs of the historical recon- 
struction which generations of Pauline research have made 
possible. Paul lives again as he never lived, even for the 
reformers who regarded him highly without knowing his writ- 
ings or perhaps understanding him. 

For the rest of New Testament times our narrative material 
is scanty, and the student gropes with difficulty amid the scat- 
tered episodes of the early part of Acts or in the total dark- 
ness in which the abrupt close of that volume leaves us for 
the whole succeeding period. The indirect evidence of other 
biblical books is called into use and carries us a little way into 
the thought and experience of separate, often unknown, indi- 
viduals or communities. There are hints of heresy in some of 
them, of persecution in some, of growing orthodoxy and organ- 
ization in some, but no definite persons or events. This igno- 
trance has tempted scholars to reconstructions—valuable 
undertakings, although not too systematic or assured. 

It is typical of modern times that men desire now to know 
what Jesus himself really was and what he really thought, rather 
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than to accept the theological explanations of Paul or Atha- 
nasius about him. Even far outside of orthodox tradition there 
is a strong conviction that Jesus’ words and example have per- 
manent worth and validity. Hence arises the universal effort 
to recover from our records the very mind of Christ. 

What is most needed for an understanding of him is to dis- 
cover what thought he entertained about himself and what 
outlook he had on the future. For the early Christians these 
questions can be answered with certainty. They thought him 
the Messiah, and they expected an early world catastrophe in 
which he would play a rdle. 

The ethical teaching of Jesus is plain in general outline. In 
the synoptic Gospels the ethical is the most extensive part of 
his teaching. This material has been singularly neglected and 
abused. Even modern and liberal scholars have hurried to 
apply it, like casuist rules, to present-day issues, or to overlay 
it with our own social viewpoint. But in the popular religious 
life and writings, if not in learned analysis, modern Bible study 
has tended to lead men to the Gospels and to inquire with 
confidence for Jesus’ advice for ideals of character and prin- 
ciples of conduct. And it is evident that what he had at heart 
was something as simple as the ways of a little child. 

For the thought of the other New Testament books—and in- 
deed for the Gospels, too, since they are witnesses to the Chris- 
tianity of the authors as well as to the life and teachings of 
Jesus—the genetic method of explanation has come into vogue. 
This means that early Christianity was not a complete and 
static religion but a rapid, manifold development, and its 
various literary remains can find their place only as records 
of this variation and growth. The classic example of such a 
formulation was worked out by Ferdinand Baur, a professor 
at the University of Tubingen, nearly a century ago, on the 
basis of Hegel’s philosophy of history. The key to the New 
Testament he found in Paul’s conflict with the Judaizing Chris- 
tians. This antithesis was succeeded, he believed, by a synthesis 
or reconciliation. He assigned the several New Testament 
writings to one or another of these “tendencies”, laying stress 
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on the polemic or the conciliative purposes of the authors, and 
settling questions of date and authorship to suit this formula. 
His pioneer application of the principle of development, his 
realization of the background of New Testament life as one 
of social movement, historic influences, and religious growth, 
is a permanent contribution, though his solution was too simple 
and too artificial. 

It was once seriously urged that Paul was the real founder 
of Christianity. But there is less said now than used to be 
about Paulinism in Mark and Luke and John. Possibly even 
before Paul, among Hellenists like Stephen and in churches 
like Antioch, an interpretation of Jesus had begun, which both 
Paul and other Christians merely carried forward. 

It has been urged recently by many scholars that for Paul 
and early Christianity the primitive Gospel had been trans- 
formed by the “mysteries”. These are a series of cults mostly 
of Oriental origin, from the old and famous mysteries of 
Demeter at Eleusis to the later importations of the Egyptian 
Isis, of the Anatolian and Syrian goddesses, and of the Persian. 
Mithras. It is claimed that the title “Lord” and the réle of 
Jesus as a Redeemer-God, the stress on future salvation, and 
even the sacraments of Christianity are paralleled and pre- 
sumably influenced by these rival religions. That is an easy 
way to account for Christian developments which we cannot 
explain, but a precarious one because of our even greater ig- 
norance of those ancient secret cults. The growing number of 
persons who accept without first-hand scrutiny this popular 
explanation are scarcely aware of the meagerness of its 
foundation. 

The Fourth Gospel creates a problem of similar difficulty. It 
may be acknowledged to be not so much a history as theology in 
narrative form. But where does the theology come from? The 
prologue, with its reference to a term prominent in Stoic 
philosophy and in Alexandrian Judaism, has misled many to 
suppose that the Hellenistic influence runs throughout. That 
is not the case. The viewpoint of the book represents a kind 
of simple mysticism, perhaps native to a Christianity neither 
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Jewish nor Greek in any academic sense. More allegorical 
and intellectual in its contrasts with the Old Testament is the 
argument in the Epistle to the Hebrews. In spite of its theo- 
logical tone it was an intensely practical essay, intended to 
promote faith. Its language, like that of Luke in Acts, shows 
a Christian writer really at home with the idiomatic Greek of 
educated men. Familiarity with the idiom of Greek religion 
first meets us in passages in the Pastoral Epistles and 2 Peter. 
For James and | Peter the religious atmosphere is more difficult 
to define. The former is akin to quite simple hortatory ethics, 
both pagan and Jewish; the latter is largely occupied with 
the single problem of persecution, but betrays the strongest 
likeness of any New Testament writer to the letters of Paul. 

No book of the New Testament has gained from recent 
study more in understanding than the Apocalypse or Revela- 
tion of John. Modern study has discovered the apocalyptical 
technique by a better acquaintance with the related literature. 
The keys to its riddles are historical and literary, and many of 
them have been found, though perhaps no master-key. The 
futuristic interpretation can now be rejected. The “beast” is 
no Pope, Napoleon, or Kaiser, but a Roman emperor of the 
first century. The plagues are symbolical and suggestive rather 
than literal, and so, of course, is the New Jerusalem. In these 
matters the author is using traditional imagery from the Old 
Testament and perhaps from uncanonical sources. He may even 
have embodied earlier written material in blocks. His theme 
is obvious enough—a protest against interference with his re- 
ligion and confidence that God will punish the wicked and 
unbelieving persecutors. Of other elements of Christianity— 
spiritual, doctrinal, ethical—the reader will look in vain for 
elaboration and must be satisfied with hints. 

Though the assured result of modern study is the discovery 
of a striking diversity of viewpoint among the contributors to 
the New Testament, yet there is a degree of unity binding all 
books of the New Testament together. This is just what we 
should expect of the nascent Church—a miscellaneous group 
in a plastic period, at the focal point of several cultural and 
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religious influences. This diversity may be assigned not to 
human fault but to divine Providence. 

For God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
It establishes the New Testament not as a standard of narrow 
Christian orthodoxy, but as a charter of liberty, a justifier of 
differences. 

The positive conclusions of New Testament research may 
seem disappointing to some. It may well be that our genera- 
tion can claim no higher achievement than many in the past— 
the collecting of materials for our successors’ use and the test- 
ing of wrong roads that they may avoid them. ‘Those who 
expect quick and certain answers will promptly call the higher 
criticism bankrupt. But those who are familiar with the dif. 
ficulties in other fields of human learning—the physical, social, 
and historical sciences—will see a demand for suspended judg- 
ment, for confession of ignorance, and for the patient laying 
of siege to uncaptured positions by continual recourse to every 
slightest detail. One cannot look forward to rapid strides in 
the near future. In many cases the material is so limited and 
so non-committal that one may well despair of perfect know- 
ledge. Of the authorship of Hebrews Origen said long ago, 
“God only knows.” Such agnosticism is certainly as fitting as 
the blind acquiescence in simple conjecture or medieval 
dogmas, or as fascination with the latest clever hypothesis. 

But the conclusions are not altogether indecisive. A vast 
amount of detailed information bearing on the New Testa- 
ment has been collected, illustrating every passage and problem. 
Various important questions have been settled. The answers are 
sometimes new, sometimes old. Sometimes they are already 
accepted by all, sometimes the acceptance lags but is ultimately 
certain. Many scholars are prepared to agree on the relative 
probability of differing solutions, and high probability is often 
the most that anyone ought to assert of what we are inclined to 
call fact or proof. 

If the progress of the study has not often been spectacular 
it has been the more steady and more sure. When so many 
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countries and scholars are interested in a problem its solution 
can only commend itself after an interval of independent test- 
ing; when the problem is so complex new light on the whole 
is only gained by the cumulative effect of minor discoveries or 
suggestions. The obscure and often repeated labors of indi- 
vidual investigators have almost imperceptibly produced new 
convictions and new attitudes. If they have also created fresh 
problems it must not be overlooked how many old problems 
have sunk unregarded into the background. Those venerable 
perplexities have not always been settled, but a quite changed 
attitude has made them appear of less moment. When the New 
Testament was looked upon as, or both Testaments together were 
regarded as, a literal and homogeneous code of dogma or ethics, 
apparent contradictions of standard or inconsistencies of view- 
point could not be admitted. But with the modern conceptions 
of unity in diversity, of progressive revelation of development 
in doctrine, the efforts of the ancient harmonists seem to 
us unnecessary and fruitless. Even the apparent contradictions 
between narratives, which in past ages elicited the ingenuity 
of the devout and the ridicule of the sceptical, do not affect 
us now in either direction, We perceive the discrepancies 
and cannot reconcile them; but by aid of elementary knowledge 
of literary and historical criticism we can understand how they 
arose and are willing to let them rest. 

Concentration on problems in themselves frequently con- 
troversial, technical, or purely historical, has engendered an en- 
tirely new understanding of the Bible and a new attitude towards 
it. It is surely gain that the Scriptures are studied in the light 
of their times, that the human element has become so clear,— 
if only that we may discount it,—and that we can often think 
our way into the pulsing heart of the early Church and its 
leaders. Those who acknowledge the divine as revealed in the 
human will not value it less if the lives of Jesus and his fol- 
lowers are being made more accurately known in their historical 
reality. Experience shows that the newer discoveries and re- 
sultant attitudes of New Testament research do not merely 
bring heart-burnings and the severe testing of religious faith. 
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They also give direct release to the inherent moral and spiritual 
power which that antique document still freshly conveys to 
the new needs of a new day. 

The labor of scholars has been done by comparatively few, 
in the seclusion of the study, by the dim light of the lamp, 
over dusty books. Many have suffered persecution and abuse 
even to this present hour. Few have become famous, and fewer 
still have lived to receive the praise which posterity can rec- 
ognize as their due. If their influence had remained circum- 
scribed, their labors, no matter how successful or self-denying, 
could scarcely merit so much discussion. But their efforts have 
helped to transform our world. Their findings have been 
preached from the pulpit and popularized through the print- 
ing-press. ‘The methodical study of the New Testament has 
secured at last an important place in the education of the min- 
isters in every Christian land and church where an intelligent 
ministry is honored. In religious education and even in sec- 
ular education the historical study of the New Testament has 
an ever-widening place. Thus to the critics has been fulfilled 
the prophecy, “Whatsoever ye have said in the darkness shall 
be heard in the light; and what ye have spoken in the ear in the 
inner chambers shall be proclaimed upon the house-tops.” 


‘CHAPTER XXXV 


THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Before the invention of printing, when it was necessary to copy all books by 

hand, errors of transcription were inevitable. The task of the science of 

textual criticism is to correct such errors by minute examination of all available 

evidence. In the case of the textual criticism of the New Testament, results 
have been achieved that are nothing short of brilliant. 

N 1786 the study of Sanskrit convinced Sir William Jones 
that this language, which Europeans had not previously 
known, had a common origin with Greek and Latin and 

probably also with Gothic and Celtic. This observation marks 
the beginning of comparative philology. The work of Jones 
in introducing Sanskrit to European scholars opened the way 
for the discoveries of Francis Bopp, whose writings beginning 
to appear in 1816 laid the foundations of the new science and 
made him the father of comparative philology. His ‘“‘Compar- 
ative Grammar”, in which he developed the relationships of 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, German, and their cognates, 
was completed in 1852 and appeared in an English translation. 
He was followed by Jacob Grimm, whose epoch-making 
“German Grammar’, the first part of which appeared in 1819, 
showed what the new science of historical grammar might 
achieve. These investigations, and those of Max Miller, 
George Curtius, William Dwight Whitney, and others, put the 
whole study of language on a new basis and set that of Greek 
in particular in a new perspective. The further researches 
of Berthold Delbriick and E. Windisch developed the study of 
genetic syntax, so that we no longer study the Greek of any 
single period in isolation from that which went before and 
after, but find the key to the grammatical usages of each 
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By these tremendous developments in philology, New Testa- 
ment grammar and lexicography have been greatly advanced. 
While the earlier New Testament grammarians were still 
of the descriptive school, the modern grammars like those of 
Friedrich Blass and J. H. Moulton exhibit the historical method 
which has been so fruitful in other linguistic fields. The 
language of the New Testament is now studied in the light 
of the earlier Greek dialects, Ionic, Attic, and Common, and in 
the light of later (“‘modern”) Greek as well; and the whole is 
illumined by our knowledge of its wider relationships to the 
other languages of the Indo-European family. 

If New Testament grammar has profited greatly by philologi- 
cal advance, New Testament lexicography has been no less 
fortunate. The new philology meant quite as much to the 
dictionary as to the grammar. But the past century has also 
witnessed the decipherment and collection on a large scale 
of the Greek inscriptions, which have given the lexicographer 
invaluable contemporary materials for checking and revising 
studies of ancient literature. Still more recently, in fact in 
the past generation, the discovery of the Greek papyri has 
further enriched New Testament lexicography in a quite un- 
looked-for way. A great number of new lexicons of the Greek 
New Testament has naturally resulted. Within the past seven- 
teen years no fewer than six new dictionaries of New Testament 
Greek have appeared, from the hands of French, German, 
British, and American scholars. With such aids in grammar 
and lexicon, and the admirable concordance of the Greek Old 
Testament as well as of the new, it may safely be said that 
never have students been so favorably equipped for the study 
of the Greek New Testament as they are today. 

In the presence of such progress as this it is hard to realize 
that in the time of Wyclif no one in England knew Greek, 
and that at the end of the fifteenth century it was just begin- 
ning to be taught and studied there, with the most meager 
equipment in the way of grammar and lexicon. This new 
interest in Greek busied itself at first with classical literature 
only; the New Testament had so long been represented by the 
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Latin Vulgate that men had almost forgotten that it was only a 
translation of the Greek original. It was the great Erasmus who 
recalled attention to the Greek New Testament. Coming under 
the influence of Dean John Colet at Oxford, Erasmus resolved 
to devote his talents to the Bible and very soon perceived 
that to do this effectively he must learn Greek. As Oxford 
in 1500 offered no facilities for that study Erasmus took 
it up on the Continent, first at Paris and then at Orleans. He 
set himself to retranslate the Greek New Testament into Latin 
and produced a new version of it which was destined to have 
a strong influence upon all the early printings of the English 
New Testament. 

Even Erasmus does not seem to have thought of publishing 
the Greek New Testament until 1514, and in 1515 John 
Froben, a printer of Basel, asked to be allowed to publish his 
edition. Froben had heard of the Complutensian Polyglot 
Bible then being produced in Spain, of which the Greek New 
Testament formed a part, and he was anxious to forestall 
that part of the work. Erasmus returned to Basel and with 
extraordinary celerity produced the first published Greek 
Testament, accompanying it with his own new Latin rendering 
of it. While Erasmus had previously in his study of the Greek 
Testament assembled some readings from various manuscripts, 
most of those on which he actually based his edition he found 
at Basel. They were five in number: two of the Gospels, two 
of Acts and the Epistles, and one, somewhat defective, of the 
Revelation. The last was lent to him by John Reuchlin. 
Erasmus in his haste did not stop to copy these manuscripts or 
to construct a text. He simply sent a fifteenth century Gospels 
manuscript and a thirteenth or fourteenth century manuscript 
of Acts and the Epistles to the printer, and let him set up the 
Greek type directly from the manuscripts. Then Erasmus 
put into the proofs such readings from his other manuscripts 
as he thought preferable. But it was these two late manu- 
scripts that chiefly colored Erasmus’s text of 1516. 

While Erasmus made many corrections in his later editions 
of 1519 and 1522, his actual text was little bettered, and it 
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remained very much that of his two leading manuscripts. It 
exercised a great influence on the first vernacular translations, 
for Luther used the edition of 1519 in making his German trans- 
lation, and Tyndale based his New Testament of 1525 upon 
Erasmus’s third edition of 1522. Erasmus himself strongly 
favored the making of these translations. He said in his preface 
that he hoped the New Testament would be translated into all 
modern languages so that it might be read by all sorts and 
conditions of people, women as well as men. 

With Tyndale began the development of the English New 
Testament, which after the New Testaments of Miles Cover- 
dale, John Rogers, Richard Taverner, the Great Bible, the 
Genevan Bible, and the Bishops’ Bible, culminated in 1611 in 
that of King James (King James I). It must not be supposed 
that these are different translations. They are all no more 
than revisions of the work of Tyndale, as his text stood in 
1534 and 1535. Fundamentally, therefore, they go back to the 
Greek text from which he worked, that is, to Erasmus’s third 
edition of 1522, The Geneva revisers, it is true, made some 
use of Robert Estienne’s fourth edition of 1551, in which the 
verse-division now in common use first appeared; but Estienne’s 
text was chiefly taken over from Erasmus’s final edition of 
1535, so that through their Greek sources as well as through 
their English their work rests mainly on Erasmus’s text. The 
_ King James revisers, too, made some use of Theodore de Béze’s 
Greek Testament in its fourth edition of 1598; but it was based 
upon Estienne’s fourth and so rested ultimately upon Erasmus. 
The immense importance of Erasmus’s Greek text of the N ew 
Testament in the history of the Greek Testament and of its 
English translations should not be minimized, although the 
weakness of its textual basis has had serious and far-reaching 
consequences. 

It is true that the sixteenth century editors of the Greek 
New Testament took a decided interest in Greek manuscripts; 
the younger Estienne (Henry) in particular was a diligent col- 
lator of their readings and enriched the margins of some of 
the Estienne editions with his results. But these were seldom 
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gathered from any manuscripts of worth and seldom passed 
from the margin into the actual text. And yet manuscripts 
of real value were already within their reach and sometimes in 
their hands. The Royal Codex, of the ninth century, was 
already in Paris and was known to Robert Estienne, and de Béze 
himself possessed in the famous manuscript that bears his name 
a text of the Gospels and Acts as old as the sixth century. Al- 
though he owned it from 1562 to 1581, when he gave it to the 
University of Cambridge, he does not seem to have made any 
serious use of it in his editions, perhaps because of its curious 
and frequent departures from the usual printed form of the 
text. But these did not deter Robert Estienne from putting 
many of its readings into the margins of his third edition. 

The beginning of a new epoch in the study of the Greek 
text of the New Testament was marked by the coming of the 
great Alexandrian manuscript to London in 1628, seventeen 
years after the appearance of the King James version. It 
was a Greek Bible of the fifth century, sent by the Patriarch 
of Constantinople as a present to King Charles I of England. 
It aroused great interest in England, and drew attention in a 
concrete and striking way to the better sources for the original 
Greek text, which now began to come from the East into the 
hands of Western scholars and which are still coming. The 
fall of the Eastern Empire in 1453 had scattered Greek refugees 
over Italy, and some carried manuscripts with them. Others 
were picked up by travellers in the old Greek lands fallen 
under the rule of the Turks. Many further manuscripts were 
destroyed, and many remained undisturbed in such remote con- 
vent libraries as those of Athos or of the Pindus Mountains. 

Peter Allix about 1700 discovered the underwriting on a 
twelfth century manuscript of Efrem the Syrian in the Royal 
Library at Paris, and found this earlier writing to be the text 
of the Old and New Testaments in Greek, in a hand of the 
fifth century. About a century later when Napoleon had 
brought the Vatican Codex from Rome to Paris, Leonard 
Hug examined it and saw the extraordinary excellence of its 
text, to which little attention had previously been paid, although 
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it had lain in the Vatican library almost since its foundation 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. The Vatican manuscript 
is from the fourth century and probably from the early years 
of it, so that its evidence carries our knowledge of the text a 
thousand years further back than that of Erasmus’s leading 
manuscript. 

The nineteenth century witnessed a great advance in Greek 
textual materials, especially through the skill and activity of 
Constantine Tischendorf. All his discoveries of manuscripts 
were eclipsed by his finding of the Sinaitic Codex in the Convent 
of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai in 1859. This manuscript, like 
that of the Vatican, dates from the fourth century, and its text 
is only inferior to that of the last-named. Together these great 
ancient manuscripts have put our knowledge of the ancient 
text on a new footing. But they do not stand alone. Scores 
of uncial—that is, capital letter—manuscripts of the fifth to 
the ninth centuries have come to light, which help us to fill 
out the picture of the early text. In 1906 Charles L,, Freer of 
Detroit bought in Cairo two New Testament manuscripts of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, the former containing a remark- 
able text of the Gospels. And the Papyrus discoveries of the 
past thirty years have brought us New Testament fragments 
as old as the end of the third century. 

This immense array of textual materials has been worked 
upon with great diligence and skill by a long series of textual 
scholars like Tischendorf, Samuel Tregelles, F. H. A. Scriv- 
ener, Hermann von Soden, and Bishop B. F. Westcott and 
Dr. F. J. A. Hort; the two last in particular wrought their 
results into a text vastly more accurate than those of three and 
four centuries ago. 

The recent editors have had not only a wealth of ancient 
Greek manuscripts to work on, but the versions of the New 
Testament made between the third and the seventh centuries 
have been published and have given the editors of the Greek 
text most valuable assistance. The Latin Vulgate has of course 
always been known to scholars, and some of the Oriental versions 
began to appear in printed editions about the middle of the 
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sixteenth century. But modern times have witnessed a great 
advance in the accurate knowledge of the text of these long- 
known versions and the discovery of others formerly unknown. 
The New Testament did not simply pass into Syriac and 
Coptic, but into four dialects of Coptic and into six different 
Syriac versions. Fresh light is just now being thrown upon 
the Coptic versions by new manuscript discoveries. 

Not only new materials and better editions of the ancient 
versions but better texts of the writings of the Greek, Latin, 
and Oriental Fathers are coming to the aid of the textual 
critic and helping him to more and more definite and reliable 
conclusions as to the ancient Greek text. 

At the close of his long labor on the text of the Greek Tes- 
tament Dr. Hort observed that while the number of variant 
readings contained in manuscripts and versions is very large, 
the residuum of really substantial variations affects hardly a 
thousandth part of the entire text. 

A few readings only can be considered here. Nearly all 
serious students of the text now agree that Mark xvi. 9-20—the 
so-called Long Conclusion—is not a part of that Gospel, but 
was added probably early in the second century to take the 
place of the original conclusion which had been lost by acci- 
dent or removed by design. Ancient manuscripts and versions 
alike discredit it. The substance of the original conclusion can, 
it is believed by many scholars, be recovered from the parallel 
part of Matthew. 

Scholarship is almost equally unanimous as to the story of 
the adulterous woman (John vii. 53-viii. 11), which is absent 
from the oldest manuscripts and versions and probably crept 
into the text from the ‘Gospel of the Hebrews,” a work which 
Eusebius says contained such a story. Only one Greek manu- 
script earlier than the eighth century contains it, and only one 
Greek Father before the tenth century shows any knowledge 
of its existence. Tischendorf over fifty years ago said, “It is 
perfectly certain that it formed no part of the Gospel of John.” 
The textual evidence since discovered confirms this judgment, 
and modern scholarship strongly concurs in it. 
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The case is quite as clear as to Acts viii. 37—Philip’s words 
to the Ethiopian eunuch and his confession of faith. These 
words stood in the Latin Vulgate and in the margin of one of 
Erasmus’s two Greek manuscripts of Acts, but not in the text 
of either of them. But he put them into his Greek text, and 
there they remained for centuries. Very few Greek manu- 
scripts have ever been found containing them, and none of 
these are of any weight. Even the better manuscripts of the 
Vulgate omit them. The reading seems to have Originated in 
the Old Latin version which preceded the Vulgate of Jerome 
and represents a natural effort to answer the eunuch’s question, 
“What is there to prevent my being baptized?” 

The passage relating to the Three Heavenly Witnesses in 
1 John v.7 similarly found its way into the Greek text through 
the weakness of Erasmus. It did not stand in his Greek manu- 
scripts, and he did not include it in his first or second editions, 
but admitted it into his third on being shown a contemporary 
Greek manuscript containing it, and thereafter with slight alter- 
ations it continued to stand in the Greek text and the English 
versions until modern times. There is no support for the 
passage in Greek manuscripts before the fourteenth century, 
when it shows clear traces of being translated from the Latin. 
The words first occurred in Latin towards the end of the fifth 
century, found their way into the Latin manuscripts of | John 
in the sixth century, and in the fourteenth passed into a few 
Greek manuscripts. 

The case of interpolations like Luke xxii. 43-44 is only a 
little less clear. Some of the best Greek Manuscripts contain 
this passage, but others equally good are without it. This 
seems inexplicable if it actually formed a part of the original 
Greek text. The soundest conclusion seems to be that it is an 
interpolation which crept into some early uncials but affected 
only a limited number of ancient manuscripts. 

Luke xxiii. 34 is an interpolation of very much the same 
kind. The ancient Greek manuscripts are divided, but it is 
difficult to imagine why any scribe should have left such a verse 
out of his text. Its insertion is textually much more probable. 
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A number of such short interpolations intersperse the closing 
chapters of Luke, and one is found in John v. 3-4. 

The discovery of the Old Syriac text of the Gospels has 
brought to light a striking reading in Matthew i. 16: ‘Joseph, 
to whom the virgin Mary was betrothed, begot Jesus who was 
called Christ.” This has been adopted by some modern trans- 
lators, but the ancient evidence is hardly sufficient as yet to 
establish the reading. A remarkable conjecture of J. Rendel 
Harris has thrown light on | Peter iii. 19, where he suggests 
that the name of Enoch has fallen out of text by an error of 
the eye. The discovery of the “Book of Enoch” has shown that 
the first episode in that influential work was the sending of 
Enoch to the fallen angels. Moreover the Greek words 
evaxatevay Might easily have been misread as evwxar by an 
ancient scribe. Other passages in which the text of Westcott 
and Hort may be improved in detail will be suggested by 
an examination of their “Notes on Select Readings” in the 
second volume of “The New Testament in Greek”. To these 
the present writer would add: John xix. 19; Acts xix. 28, 34; 
James i. 17, iii. 6; and Revelation xiii. 1. 

Apart from these specific textual problems the chief general 
question is as to the origin of the so-called Western text. This 
is a form of text marked by fondness for paraphrase and in- 
terpolation, and important from the fact that Christian writers 
as early as the second half of the second century reflect its use. 
Yet it seems more like a textual tendency than a definite type 
of text and is probably, as Hort thought, to be explained as 
due to the free private recopying of the New Testament docu- 
ments in early times before greater care for textual accuracy 
and uniformity began to be felt in Christian circles. Yet the 
Western text has an important contribution to make in its 
freedom from certain interpolations which affected many other- 
wise excellent non-Western manuscripts, and in the support it 
often gives to readings which are in themselves highly prob- 
able but for which the support of ancient manuscripts or ver- 
sions is relatively slight. 

Hardly less serious is the question whether the distinction so 
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carefully made by Dr. Hort between the Neutral text and the 
Alexandrian can be successfully maintained. The striking sup- 
port given to Dr. Hort’s Neutral text by the papyrus discoveries 
made since his work was published is discounted by his critics, 
who say that his Neutral is really only the usual Egyptian 
text, which of course appears in papyri found in Egypt. Never- 
theless his distinction between the Alexandrian text and a Neu- 
tral text preserved chiefly but not wholly at Alexandria has not 
been successfully assailed. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE ORIGINAL NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Our discovery of the papyri has shown that the language of the Greek New 

Testament was in large part the language commonly spoken by the people of 

the time. And so a new question arises. Should not the great translations 

of the New Testament be supplemented by translations into the English 
ordinarily used today? 


N important collection of Greek papyri, formed at the 
Royal Museum at Berlin, was being published by Berlin 
scholars in volumes appearing in parts, when one of 

these parts came under the eye of a young scholar named Adolph 
Deissmann. His interest was aroused by a page carrying the 
name of one of these men, a friend of his, who had edited the 
document reproduced on that page. The name leading Deiss- 
mann to read the Greek text above it, he was struck with the 
thought, “Why, that is just like the New Testament!” His 
interest thus awakened led Deissmann to study the new papyrus 
documents carefully for the light they might throw on the New 
Testament, and his book “Bible Studies” was the result. This 
investigation of Deissmann’s, since developed in his “Light 
from the East”, and carried forward by other grammarians 
like James Hope Moulton, has led New Testament gram- 
marians to a remarkable conclusion. ‘They have decided that 
the Greek of the New Testament is simply the colloquial, ver- 
nacular Greek of its day, just such Greek as the papyri contain. 
As Moulton puts it, “The new linguistic facts now in evidence 
show with startling clearness that we have at last before us the 
language in which the Apostles and Evangelists wrote. ‘The 
papyri exhibit in their writers a variety of literary education 
even wider than that observable in the New Testament, and we 
405 
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can match each sacred author with documents that in respect 
of Greek stand on about the same plane. The conclusion is that 
‘biblical’ Greek, except where it was translation Greek, was 
simply the vernacular of daily life.” As Julius Wellhausen put 
it, “In the Gospels, spoken Greek, and indeed Greek spoken 
among the lower class, makes its entrance into literature.” 
A. T. Robertson, in the third edition of his “Grammar of New 
Testament Greek”, describes the New Testament as “chiefly 
‘in the vernacular koine”’, or Common Dialect. 

We have long known that the New Testament is not written in 
classical Greek or even in the literary Greek of its day. Its 
language has indeed constituted a decided problem, so that 
Richard Rothe could speak of a “language of the Holy Ghost”, 
“For in the Bible,” he goes on, “it is evident that the Holy 
Spirit has been at work, moulding for itself a distinctively 
religious mode of expression out of the language of the coun- 
try.” And H. Cremer continues, “We have a very clear and 
striking proof of this in New Testament Greek.” These opin- 
ions show how real a problem the Greek of the New Testament 
constituted to the theologians of an earlier day. Edwin Hatch 
wrongly contended that there was a distinct biblical] Greek of 
which New Testament Greek was a variety. “Biblical Greek,” 
he said, “is thus a language that stands by itself”, and Benjamin 
Jowett declared, “There seem to be reasons for doubting 
whether any considerable light can be thrown on the New 
Testament from the study of language.” But Jowett did not 
have the papyri. Even Viteau in 1893 thought of New Testa- 
ment Greek simply “as a variety of Hebraizing Greek”, 

The position that the Greek of the New Testament was the 
everyday spoken Greek of its time is now generally held by New 
Testament philologists. Further researches into the papyrus 
literature, now fortunately so voluminous, fully confirm the po- 
sition of the recent investigators. The New Testament was 
written in the language of common life. No one can wonder 
at this who reflects for a moment upon the public with which 
the early Church worked, or the way in which that literature 
began: in personal letters, always the most informal kind of 
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written expression. And it is certainly fitting to recall that one 
source of misunderstanding between Paul and the Corinthians 
was what they considered the rudeness of his speech and com- 
position, and that Paul in discussing this charge with them does 
not deny it but admits it, and declares that he will not change 
and embellish his message with literary devices, lest his diction 
come to overshadow his message and the cross of Christ be made 
of no account. The papyri have simply proved that Paul meant 
what he said. He wrote in straightforward, everyday language, 
and persons who insisted upon a gospel clothed in the rhetorical 
fashions of the day had to go elsewhere for it. 

The great advances made in our knowledge of the New Testa- 
ment, first by the discovery of the New Testament manuscripts 
and then by the finding of the Greek papyri, are naturally 
reflected in the private translations of the New Testament. In 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the improvement in the 
knowledge of Greek and of the ancient text of the New Testa- 
ment led to numerous private translations, some of them from 
the hands of well-equipped scholars and of men of high literary, 
academic, or ecclesiastical position. Such men as William 
Whiston, John Wesley, George Campbell, William Newcome, 
and Henry Alford in England, and Samuel Mather, Charles 
Thomson, Alexander Campbell, Noah Webster, A. C. Ken- 
drick, Andrews Norton, Thomas J. Conant, and George R. 
Noyes in America, attempted the revision or re-translation of the 
New Testament. With all these it was the change in the Eng- 
lish language, the advance in the knowledge of Greek, or most 
of all the better Greek text which the manuscript discoveries 
had brought, that moved them to revise or translate. ‘These 
efforts and discoveries culminated in the English Revision of 
1870 to 1881, which especially reflected the advance in the 
knowledge of the text. In point of diction it was not, and was 
not intended to be, any less antique than the King James version 
upon which it was based. 

The new light more recently thrown by the papyrus discov- 
eries upon the colloquial character of New Testament language 
was similarly reflected in a new movement for modern speech 
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translations, This began towards the end of the nineteenth 
century and has become very general. Representatives of many 
Protestant denominations, and Roman Catholics as well, have 
undertaken to put the New Testament into the English of the 
same colloquial character as its Greek is now known to have 
had. 

This feeling has led to the publication of a score of new trans- 
lations since 1900, and so warmly have they been received by 
the religious public that they have for most people taken the 
place of commentaries as aids to the understanding of the New 
Testament. They have brought out the fact that the New Testa- 
ment is not best understood by separate scattered verses, but that 
it Was written to be read continuously and coherently. The 
New Testament has suffered from nothing so much as from the 
habit of plucking verses out of their contexts and using them as 
though they stood alone, without regard to what precedes or 
follows. From such juggling with the Scriptures people turn 
with relief to the private translations which seek to recover the 
continuity which the books of the New Testament originally 
had and were meant to have. 

It has been proved that William Tyndale’s version of four 
hundred years ago still fills nine-tenths of the King James New 
Testament and nearly as much of the Revised version. ‘The 
papyri have proved to the satisfaction of all schools of gram- 
marians that the antique style of the times of Henry VIII is 
no longer appropriate to the Greek New Testament. The 
modern private translators have seen this situation and sought to 
give to modern readers of the English New Testament a form 
of it faithful to the better knowledge of its true text, faithful to 
the better modern knowledge of the Greek language, and above 
all faithful to the colloquial quality of the Greek New Testa- 
ment itself. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
PAPYRUS DISCOVERIES 


There have always been two distinct forms of the Greek language, the literary 

and the non-literary. But while we have an almost countless number of ancient 

Greek literary documents, it has been only within the last fifty years that we 

have been able to learn much about ancient non-literary Greek. The discovery 

of masses of domestic and business material written on papyrus, the ancient 

paper, has enabled us now to reconstruct this speech in full detail, and, inci- 
dentally, has added vastly to our historic knowledge. 


“Pins hundred years ago there was hardly a Greek papyrus 


in a library or museum of Europe. But about a century 

ago a mass of papyri was found at Sakkarah on the site 
of the Serapeum. In the years that followed English and other 
travellers in Egypt were able to buy from natives from time 
to time literary papyri—parts of Homer, orations of Hyperides, 
and a fragment of Aleman. These discoveries were made be- 
tween 1820 and 1856. 

A new and much more fruitful period in papyrus discovery 
began with the find made in 1877 of a great quantity of Greek 
papyri of all sorts near the site of Arsinoe in the Fayum. The 
most of these were from the Byzantine period, and the bulk 
of them went to the collection of the Archduke Rainer in 
Vienna. 

An even more important discovery was made in 1889-1890, 
this time by the archaeologist Professor Flinders Petrie, who in 
digging at Gurob found a number of mummies decorated with 
cartonnage made of waste paper glued together, whitened, and 
painted. 

The waste paper of which these mortuary furnishings were 
made was papyrus, and by carefully dampening the papyri, 


often torn and crushed, they could be separated and deciphered. 
409 
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The Petrie papyri were from the Ptolemaic period. The 
earliest definite date they gave was B.C. 270, and most of them 
were evidently written between that time and B.C. 186. They 
were our first real introduction to the Greek, the writing, and 
the life of the Ptolemaic period (B.C. 323 to B.C. 30). 

The fact that many of the pieces recovered were dated docu- 
ments established presumptive dates for the undated literary 
pieces found with them, and began to create a firm foundation 
of definite knowledge for dating ancient literary manuscripts, 
indeed for Greek paleography in general. 

It had usually been supposed that cursive or running Greek 
hands came into use in the ninth or tenth centuries; but the 
papyri previously found had shown that cursive hands were in 
use for all ordinary purposes in Byzantine times—that is, from 
Diocletian to the Arab Conquest, the uncial or capital letters 
being used for literary manuscripts only. But the Petrie 
papyri pushed back the cursive writing to the beginning of the 
third century before Christ and showed that, as far as extant 
manuscripts go, it is as old as any uncial. 

It was in fact simply the common written hand, which every- 
body used, while the uncial was the hand used in making copies 
of books for sale. 

The papyri found at the Serapeum in 1820 had come from 
the second century before Christ; but it needed the weight, 
variety, and superior age of the Petrie papyri, with their 
specific dates, to set our knowledge of Ptolemaic papyrography 
upon a broad foundation. 

They were speedily supplemented by the discovery in 1893 
and 1894 of the revenue laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, a great 
papyrus forty-two feet in length, much longer than any proper 
literary roll would be. These discoveries set the Ptolemaic 
pieces previously known in a new and clear perspective and 
began to make the life, literature, and language of that time 
familiar. 

In 1894-1896 D. G. Hogarth and B. P. Grenfell purchased 
in Egypt a great many dated documents of the second and first 
centuries before Christ, which made the picture of Ptolemaic 
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life given by the papyri still more complete. To the classical 
scholar the greatest interest of these finds lay in the new frag- 
ments of classical or post-classical Greek literature which they 
supplied; but the student of Christianity takes even greater 
interest in the private documents which they include and which 
reflect the everyday life and speech of the time. 

In 1896 and 1897 Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, digging at 
Behnesa in Upper Egypt, uncovered the ancient town of 
Oxyrhynchus and found among its rubbish-heaps the remains 
of the old Roman record office, the contents of which had been 
anciently cleared out and carried out of the town to be burned, 
but had not been entirely consumed. The sands had blown 
over them and preserved them for the modern excavators. The 
finding at Oxyrhynchus of a papyrus of “Sayings of Jesus”, 
dating probably from about A.D. 200 or a little later, drew 
the attention of the world to the season’s success. 

But the excavations were no less remarkable in other respects, 
The earliest known fragment of the Gospel of Matthew, a 
papyrus leaf from the end of the third century, offered new 
materials to the student of the Greek text; and many pieces of 
lost works of Greek classical literature gave us an increased 
respect for the literary tastes of these Greeks in Egypt. But the 
bulk of the Oxyrhynchus finds consisted of private or official 
documents dating from the first to the seventh centuries after 
Christ. 

Especial interest attached to those from the first century, for 
few papyri of just that time had been found before. These 
documents were of every conceivable variety, letters, deeds, 
contracts, sales, leases, wills, petitions, reports, complaints, birth 
notices, death notices, invitations, divorces, accounts, lists, mem- 
oranda—in short every kind of personal, business, and social 
writing. 

Many of them were dated and with their aid the student of 
Greek paleography at length found himself possessed of a 
practically continuous series of dated papyri from B.C. 270 to 
A.D. 680, a span of nearly a thousand years. 

Much of this life is intimately known. The story of the twins 
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employed at the Serapeum and the wrongs they suffered in the 
years B.C. 165-161 runs through almost a score of the Serapeum 
papyri; the labors and fortunes of the Roman veteran Gemellus, 
retired on a farm in the Fayum towards the end of the first 
century after Christ, are reflected in a sheaf of his own letters; 
and the correspondence of a Roman officer named Abinnaeus 
constitutes a whole series of documents from the middle of the 
fourth century. 

In 1900 Grenfell and Hunt undertook excavations in the 
Fayum on what proved to be the site of the ancient Tebtunis. 
Here they uncovered a crocodile cemetery but found few 
papyri, until one of the workmen in annoyance struck one of 
the crocodile mummies with his mattock and broke it open, 
disclosing the fact that inside its outer covering it was com- 
pletely wrapped in papyrus. This led to the uncovering of all 
the other crocodile mummies found, and a great mass of Greek 
papyri especially from the Ptolemaic period was the result. In 
some cases a roll or two had been thrust into the crocodile’s 
mouth, but these were seldom well preserved. The wrapping- 
pieces were naturally large ones, and the results of the Tebtunis 
expedition, which was financed by Mrs. Phoebe Hearst for the 
University of California, were on the whole very gratifying. 
Besides this wealth of Ptolemaic pieces a mass of Roman papyri 
was also found, and twelve hundred pages of texts of Tebtunis 
papyri have been published. 

The Ptolemaic pieces are almost all from the last twenty years 
of the second century before Christ, a few being as late as B.C. 
73 or even 56. The Roman papyri are mostly from the second 
and third centuries after Christ, though some bear dates early 
in the first century, of the years A.D. 3, 5, 10, 16, 23, 26, and 28. 

In the spring of 1902 Grenfell and Hunt spent a few weeks 
at Hibeh in Upper Egypt and there excavated a Ptolemaic 
cemetery with good success. The mass of papyri they secured 
came from the third century before Christ and for the most part 
from the first half of that century. In the following season 
Ludwig Borchardt, excavating at Abusir near Memphis, found 
a roll of the lost “Persians” of the poet Timotheus of Miletus. 
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This papyrus was assigned to the last years of the fourth cen- 
tury before Christ and may fairly claim to be the oldest Greek 
book in existence. The date assigned to it was soon confirmed 
by the discovery at Elephantine of a dated Greek marriage 
contract of the year B.C. 311-310, written in the same style of 
handwriting. The papyrus discoveries have thus pushed def- 
inite knowledge of Greek paleography back to the very times 
of Alexander the Great. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


RECOVERY OF AN ANCIENT CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE 


During the two centuries that followed the apostlic age the Christians wrote 
abundantly, but most of their writings have long since been given up as lost. 
But now, from one source and another, some of them are being returned to us. 


[oes papyri have not only transformed New Testament 


translation in its fundamental character; they have illu- 
mined New Testament grammar and enriched New 
Testament lexicography. Meantime the continued excavation 
by such men as D. G. Hogarth and W. M. Ramsay of the sites 
of Graeco-Roman cities in Macedonia, Greece, and Asia Minor 
have contributed much to our knowledge of New Testament 
times and thrown light on many a phrase or sentence, formerly 
obscure, in Luke or Paul. The contribution of the inscriptions 
and papyri to New Testament vocabulary is brought together 
in Moulton and Milligan’s “Vocabulary of the Greek Testa- 
ment Illustrated from the Papyri and other Non-Literary 
Sources”, now in course of publication. The papyri have in- 
formed us that “enrolments” every fourteen years were a regular 
thing under the early empire, and the inscriptions have shown 
us what manner of public officials the asiarchs and politarchs 
were. New light has been thrown upon the religious back- 
ground of the time and upon the faiths with which Christianity 
had from the beginning to compete, from the new study of the 
mystery cults, on which works like Apuleius’s “Metamor- 
phoses” and discoveries like that of the “Isis Litany” (Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri number 1380) have yielded important information. 
It is now clearly recognized that the New Testament will 


be best understood in the light of the literature and the life 
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of its own time; and the study of early Christian literature has 
therefore assumed a new importance among Protestant scholars. 
Not only have early Christian documents long known been re- 
studied and re-edited from better manuscript sources (as by 
the scholars of the Royal Prussian Academy and of Oxford 
and Cambridge), but new texts have been discovered, some 
of them of great antiquity and actually contemporary with the 
later parts of the New Testament itself, with the aid of which 
the real genius of Christianity emerges into clearer light. 

In 1842 Minas Minoides visited Mount Athos, that extraor- 
dinary promontory jutting into the north-west corner of the 
Aegean Sea, and tenanted since the ninth century, at any rate, 
by Greek monks, whose successors are now gathered in twenty 
monasteries. From one of these Minoides took to Paris a 
unique Greek manuscript of what has turned out to be the 
lost ““Refutation of All Heresies” from the hand of Hippolytus 
of Rome. The first book of this great work had been known since 
1701, but under the name of the “Philosophoumena” of Origen; 
and to this work the newly discovered books were at first 
ascribed. ‘They were later identified, however, as books IV-X, 
or possibly even books II-X, of Hippolytus’s famous “Refuta- 
tion of All Heresies” which had long since disappeared. 

A few years later a certain Simonides visited Athos. There, 
in the convent of St. Gregory, he found nine paper leaves of 
the fifteenth century, containing the first nine-tenths of the 
Greek text of the famous “Shepherd of Hermas”, a work 
written in Rome in the first half of the second century, and 
at one time accepted, in Alexandria at least, as part of the 
New Testament. The last leaf which would have completed 
the text was probably missing when Simonides found the leaves. 
He carried three of the leaves away with him from Athos, and 
also copies none too accurate of the other six. These he disposed 
of about 1855 to scholars at Leipsic, where they are now. His 
work was discredited by his subsequent conviction as a forger. 
But S. P. Lambros in 1880 found at the Convent of St. 
Gregory the six leaves Simonides claimed to have copied, and 
K. Lake in 1907 published them in photographic facsimile. 
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The most careful search has thus far failed to disclose the tenth 
leaf; but the Athos discovery gave scholars their first Greek 
text of the most of the “Shepherd”, one of the most influential 
and well-known books of the second century. Tischendorf in 
1859 found in the Sinaitic Codex a better Greek text of the 
first quarter of the work; but the last tenth, which occupied 
the final leaf of the Athos manuscript, has not yet been found. 
Many papyrus fragments of the “Shepherd” in the original 
Greek have come to light in recent years, some of them belong- 
ing to the part missing in the Athos leaves, although as yet these 
discoveries have not filled the gap and completed the text. 

When Tischendorf found the Sinaitic Codex at the Convent 
of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai in 1859, he was quick to ob- 
serve that it included not only a part of the “Shepherd”, but 
the Greek “Epistle of Barnabas”, no complete Greek text of 
which was at that time known to scholars. It is said that Tisch- 
endorf, on being shown the manuscript for which he had been 
searching for fifteen years, and fearing that it might be taken 
from him next morning and never seen by him again, sat up all 
that night to copy this Greek text of the “Epistle of Barnabas”, 
in order that it at least might not be lost to scholarship. ‘“Bar- 
nabas” was written about A.D. 130, probably in Syria, and re- 
flects a highly allegorical and anti-Jewish type of Christian 
thought. Only one other complete Greek manuscript of it has 
ever been found, the famous Constantinople manuscript discov- 
ered by Philotheus Bryennius in 1875 and now in Jerusalem, 
But it is a manuscript of A.D. 1056, while the Sinaitic Codex 
belongs to the fourth century. It is a striking fact that the 
oldest manuscript which preserves “Barnabas” and part of 
“Hermas” is a Greek Bible, which included these works as 
recognized parts of the New Testament. 

In 1875 Philotheus Bryennius published, from the Constanti- 
nople manuscript of A.D. 1056, the first complete Greek text 
of the “Epistles of Clement”. The bulk of these epistles had 
been known in Greek ever since the coming of the Alexandrian 
Codex to England in 1628, but in that manuscript neither 
epistle was complete, one leaf of the first and two-fifths of the 
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second being lost. The Constantinople manuscript supplied 
these long-missing portions and put students of early Chris- 
tianity in possession of complete Greek texts of these epistles, 
of which the first is among the earliest works of Christian lit- 
erature, being probably contemporary with the Revelation of 
John and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

In publishing the text of these epistles from the Constanti- 
nople manuscript Bryennius naturally gave an account of that 
codex and its contents, and Western scholars noticed among 
these not only the “Epistle of Barnabas”, but the ‘“Teaching 
[Didache] of the Twelve Apostles”, a work mentioned by 
Eusebius and Athanasius but long since lost and forgotten. The 
interest aroused by this title led Bryennius to publish the text 
of the “Didache” in 1883, and it proved to be a document of 
extraordinary significance, dating in its present form from about 
A.D. 150. So great was the interest aroused by its publication 
that a small library of learned works about it was immediately 
produced by scholars of Europe, England, and America, and 
it has been included in the subsequent editions of the ‘‘Apostolic 
Fathers”. 

In 1883 Agostino Ciasca, a member of the staff of the Vatican 
Library, announced the existence in that library of the long lost 
“Diatessaron” of Tatian, in an Arabic version, of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. The “Diatessaron” was a well-known 
work of early Christian literature and was for two centuries 
the favorite form in which the Gospels circulated among 
Syriac-speaking Christians. But there had been great uncer- 
tainty as to its precise scope, method, and text, on which the 
remains of an Armenian version of a Syriac commentary on 
the work by Efrem the Syrian threw a little light. In 1886 
Antonius Morcos, the visitor-apostolic of the Catholic Copts, 
was in Rome and on being shown the manuscript by Ciasca re- 
marked that there was a manuscript of the same work in Egypt, 
and that he could secure it for him. This he did, and on 
the basis of these manuscripts Ciasca in 1888 published the 
Arabic text. The Arabic version was made in the eleventh 
century from the Syriac, and confirms the statement of Victor of 
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Capua (about A.D. 550) that his Latin Gospel harmony con- 
tained in the Fuldensian Codex is based on a Latin version 
of Tatian’s work. While the precise text of Tatian’s “Diates- 
saron”, as it originally circulated in Syriac, still remains in 
some obscurity, its character and substantial contents are no 
longer in doubt. It was an interweaving of the four Gospels 
made about A.D. 172 by Tatian, the pupil of Justin Martyr, 
for use in his pioneer missionary labors among the Syriac-speak- 
ing population about Edessa. 

In 1886 there was found in the grave of a monk near 
Akhmim, in Egypt, a small parchment book of the eighth cen- 
tury containing three literary fragments of extraordinary in- 
terest. One was from the “Gospel of Peter”, a book mentioned 
by Serapion of Antioch about A.D. 200, by Origen, and by 
Eusebius, and composed probably about A.D, 150, with the 
aid of our four canonical Gospels. It has a strong Docetic 
color, seeking to show the unreality of Christ’s Passion. The 
Akhmim fragment is the longest continuous fragment we possess 
of an uncanonical Gospel of any such antiquity. Serapion’s ac- 
count of it shows that at the end of the second century it was in 
some districts read with respect even outside of Docetic circles. 

The same little manuscript contained also a fragment of the 
lost “Revelation of Peter’, first mentioned about A.D. 200 in 
the Muratorian fragment, as a part of the New Testament 
“which some will not allow to be read in church”, It was 
well known to Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, and Sozomen, 
in whose day, the first part of the fifth century, it was still read 
on Good Friday in certain churches of Palestine. The old ~ 
lists of biblical books credit it with a length of two hundred 
and seventy (Clermont catalogue) to three hundred (Nice- 
phorus’s list) stichoi, or lines of Homeric length. It thus had 
at one time a place, though a precarious one, in the New Testa- 
ment Canon and was about the length of Colossians, or a little 
longer. The Akhmim fragment is a little less than half that 
length. But the fact that our fragment is also found in an Ethi- 
opic version embedded in one of the Ethiopic “Books of 
Clement” has led to the identification of the rest of the work 
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in the adjacent parts of that book, so that we now possess in 
all probability at least in Ethiopic the complete text of the 
famous “Revelation of Peter”, which was probably written 
early in the second century and reflects the influence of pagan 
(probably Greek and Egyptian) ideas of heaven and hell upon 
early Christian thought. The authors of many later works, such 
as the “Acts of Thomas”, made use of it, and the influence direct 
or indirect, of the ‘Revelation of Peter”, and to a less extent 
of the “Shepherd of Hermas”, upon Dante cannot be doubted. 

The third fragment contained in the little parchment book 
from Akhmim was from the Jewish “Book of Enoch”, an 
Ethiopic version of which was discovered in Abyssinia by 
James Bruce in 1773, but about the existence of which in Greek 
there had been some doubt. While not properly a part of Chris- 
tian literature, “Enoch” was written in the last centuries before 
the Christian era and has sometimes been described as the most 
influential book in Palestine during the times of Jesus. The 
Akhmim fragment includes the first thirty chapters of the work, 
and its value and interest for early Christian thought is very 
great. While the work is believed to have been composed in 
Hebrew or possibly Aramaic, the Ethiopic version was based 
upon a Greek form of it similar to the one from which the Akh- 
mim fragment comes. The “Book of Enoch” is expressly 
quoted in the “Epistle of Jude” and often reflected in the New 
Testament. 

In 1889 J. Rendel Harris found in the library of the Convent 
of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai a Syriac version of the lost 
“A pology of Aristides”, in a manuscript of the seventh century. 
This “Apology”, which is mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, 
was originally written in Greek probably between the years 
A.D. 138 and 147, and was addressed to the emperor Antoninus 
Pius. It is the earliest of the Christian apologies that has come 
to light, although we know of the existence of earlier apologetic 
works such as the “Preaching of Peter” and the “Apology of 
Quadratus”, of which fragments have been preserved. The 
discovery of the Syriac version of the “Apology of Aristides” 
led to the further discovery of most of the original Greek text 
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embedded in the medieval romance of “Barlaam and Joasaph”, 
extant in many Greek manuscripts. The “Apology” was evi- 
dently adapted by the medieval author of the romance and made 
to do duty as a defence of Christianity, which he put into the 
mouth of one of his characters. More recently other Greek 
fragments of the original “Apology” have appeared. It will 
be seen that early Christian apologetic literature is carried one 
step further back towards its beginnings by the recovery of the 
‘Apology of Aristides”. 

In 1896 Reinhardt purchased from an Akhmim dealer a 
Coptic book, written on papyrus but very fragmentary, which 
proved to be a translation of the “Acts of Paul”, Such a work 
is often mentioned by early Christian writers like Origen and 
Eusebius. Hippolytus made use of it, and old lists of biblical 
books included it and gave its length at 3,600 lines, which 
would be more than twice the length of the Gospel of Mark. 
The familiar “Acts of Paul and Thecla”, extant in Greek and 
in a number of versions, now turns out to be simply the most 
popular chapter of the “Acts of Paul”, which came to circu- 
late separately and so escaped the oblivion which overtook the 
complete work. It was this chapter which so angered Tertul- 
lian and led him to search out the author of the “Acts”. He 
turned out to be a pious presbyter of Asia who acknowledged 
having written it out of love for Paul. The “Acts” must have 
been written about A.D. 170, with the design of making the 
figure of Paul interesting to the Christians of that day and of 
accommodating his rather Jewish views as to the place of 
women in the Church to the freer Greek ideas of the time. 

The “Acts” record a rambling story of Paul’s wanderings 
from Antioch in Pisidia to Iconium, Myra, and Perga, thence 
to Sidon, Tyre, and Philippi, and finally to Rome where he 
suffers martyrdom. Other episodes, such as one related by 
Nicephorus about his being delivered from the lions at Ephesus, 
probably belonged to the “Acts” when complete, and Origen 
says that the “Acts of Paul” contained the words of Jesus, “I go 
to be crucified again.” These words were the answer to Peter’s 
question, “Domine, quo vadis?” and must have formed part of 
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the martyrdom of Peter. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
famous story of Peter’s death, with its account of his meeting 
with Jesus outside the walls of Rome and his return to the city to 
suffer martyrdom, belonged originally to the “Acts of Paul”. A 
second fragment of “Sayings of Jesus”, apparently from the be- 
ginning of the same work, was discovered at Oxyrhynchus in 
1903. While some of these “Sayings” resemble those already 
known to us from the canonical Gospels, the new element is so 
marked that it is probable they were collected for devotional use 
about the middle of the second century from the “Gospel to the 
Egyptians”, or more probably the “Gospel of the Hebrews”, 
which were current in Egypt at that time. The importance of 
this discovery is all the greater when it is remembered how 
slight our information is as to the early Christianity of Egypt. 

In the second season at Oxyrhynchus two little Gospel frag- 
ments came to light. One, dating from the early part of the 
third century, shows a striking resemblance to a passage quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria from the lost “Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians’” and is very probably a fragment of it. The other is 
more considerable, containing on the two sides of a tiny leaf 
from a fourth century book no less than two hundred words 
reporting a conversation between Jesus and a Pharisee about 
purification. A phrase in it recalls the language of the “‘Gospel 
of the Hebrews’’, but if the fragment comes from that Gospel 
it must be from a late and expanded form of it, for the exist- 
ence of which there are several pieces of evidence. 

One of the leading Christian figures of the late second cen- 
tury is Irenaeus of Lyons. He was born in Asia Minor and 
visited Rome, but did his most notable work in Gaul. As he 
is the first Christian writer to reflect clearly the Catholic move- 
ment, he is sometimes called the first Catholic Father. Up to 
1904 only one complete work of his was known to be extant, 
his book “Against Heresies”, and that only in a Latin version. 
In the same year an Armenian scholar found at Erivan an 
Armenian version of his work, “In Proof of the Apostolic 
Preaching”, which Eusebius mentions as among the writings of 
Irenaeus. It is no small gain that we now possess in full 
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two of Irenaeus’s major works. The newly discovered one is 
addressed to the laity, and in it we see Irenaeus teaching his 
people in Gaul how to defend their faith in their apostolic 
Christianity by appealing to the Old Testament. 

Early in 1909 J. Rendel Harris, the discoverer of the “Apol- 
ogy of Aristides”, found among some Syriac manuscripts in his 
possession a translation of the long-lost ‘““Odes of Solomon”. 
Dr. Harris had accumulated on his visits to Asia Minor 
and Syria a collection of Syriac manuscripts, old and new; and 
this one, three or four hundred years old, he had taken for a 
Syriac psalter and had postponed a closer study of it until more 
interesting pieces of work were done. On recognizing its real 
character he proceeded at once to publish its text, which proved 
remarkably interesting. 

The “Odes of Solomon” are mentioned in lists of biblical 
books of the sixth and ninth centuries, along with the “Psalms 
of Solomon”, and they are quoted in the “Pistis Sophia” of the 
third century, and in Lactantius’s “Divine Institutes” in the 
early fourth. They were forty-two in number, but the first two 
are lacking in the Harris manuscript. One of these is fortu- 
nately supplied by the “Pistis Sophia”, in which it is quoted, 
apparently in full. They have nothing to do with Solomon, 
except to reflect the memory that, as 1 Kings says, “he spake 
three thousand proverbs, and his songs [odes] were a thousand 
and five.” 

The “Odes” prove to be Christian hymns, perhaps with a 
considerable Jewish basis, and they date from the first part of 
the second century. They constitute nothing less than the first 
Christian hymn book that has come down to us and perhaps the 
first that ever existed. They are, as Harris himself said, “red- 
olent of antiquity and radiant with spiritual light.” In them 
we actually see the stream of Jewish psalmody entering the cur- 
rent of Christian hymnology; and the history of the combined 
movements is now at least structurally complete. For we see 
how the Hebrew psalms developed from their earliest begin- 
nings, on through the period of the exile and the Maccabees, 
to be followed by the still later “Psalms of Solomon”, songs of 
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the Pharisees of the first century before Christ. With the Lucan 
canticles and the new “Odes of Solomon” Christian hymnology 
is begun and the series becomes complete. The “Odes” come 
to us from a time when the New Testament was still being 
written, and they reflect a strangely interesting mystical type 
of Christian experience. They constitute a really independent 
source for the study of very early Christian life and thought. 

A curious sequel to Dr. Harris’s discovery was the finding 
by Professor F. C. Burkitt of another Syriac manuscript of 
the “Odes” among the manuscripts brought back to the British 
Museum, seventy years before, by Archdeacon Henry Tattam 
from the Nitrian monasteries of Egypt. 

We have always known from the statements of the New 
Testament and of ancient writers like Pliny, for example, that 
hymns formed a prominent part in the worship of the early 
Church; but except for a few verses in Luke and in the Epistles 
we have had no idea of them. It is no small satisfaction, there- 
fore, to become possessed of so significant a collection as this 
hymn book. Its hymns are not mainly doctrinal but devotional; 
they show little use of Christian literature and contain few his- 
torical allusions. Their great words are like those of the Gospel 
of John—truth, love, hope, grace, joy, light, life, peace. The 
famous saying ascribed to Augustine, “Join thyself to the eter- 
nal God and thou shalt be eternal”, seems to be a quotation of 
the third of these “Odes”: “He that is joined to him that is im- 
mortal will himself become immortal!” 

The “Odes” have called forth a wealth of discussion, and yet 
much still remains to be decided.’ We are not sure in what land 
or even in what language they were composed. But they have 
shown us the early Church in a new and most elusive aspect, the 
devotional one. 

In 1911 a young scholar of the University of Athens found, 
in the Meteoron monastery on one of the pinnacles of the Pindus 
Mountains in northern Greece, a tenth century manuscript of 
what proved to be an incomplete commentary on the Revela- 
tion of John from the hand of Origen. Origen was the founder 
of Christian interpretation, the leading theologian of Christian 
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antiquity, and the father of ecclesiastical science. These thirty- 
seven paragraphs of a commentary on Revelation are a great 
and unexpected legacy from him, for it had not been supposed 
that he commented upon that book. But in his “Commentary 
on Matthew”, which is one of his last works, he does express the 
intention of producing a commentary on the Revelation, and 
the paragraphs discovered in 1911 are evidently the fulfilment 
of that intention. The “Commentary on Matthew” was written 
between A.D. 245 and 249, and in 249 or 250 the persecution 
of Decius came, when Origen was seized and so tortured that 
he soon after died, in his seventieth year. It would seem that 
the persecution actually interrupted Origen in the midst of his 
work on the Revelation, so that the part of it so recently found 
is the very last of his works. 

In 1919 Dr. Charles Schmidt published from a Coptic manu- 
script of the fourth or fifth century, with the support of a later 
Ethiopic version, the “Epistle of the Apostles”, a work not men- 
tioned by ancient writers but unmistakably from a very early 
period of Christian history. The Ethiopic form of it had 
been previously published in the “Patrologia Orientalis” as the 
“Testament of our Lord in Galilee’, but its identity with the 
Coptic “Epistle of the Apostles” is clear. The “Epistle” takes 
the form of an account of the Resurrection of Jesus and his sub- 
sequent conversations with his Apostles. In these they are in- 
structed to observe the Lord’s Supper until his return, which 
seems to be set for A.D. 150. The “Epistle” was probably 
composed not long before that time, for the sects are already 
rife, and the work is largely devoted to warnings against 
Docetism and Gnosticism. It shows clear traces of the use of the 
four Gospels and the Acts, and is especially concerned to 
endorse Paul and foretell his work among the Gentiles. So 
much of the book is apocalyptic in character that it is almost 
entitled to rank as an apocalypse. Its length is a little less than 
that of the Epistle to the Romans. It was probably written in 
Greek, and it seems to have originated in western Asia Minor. 
We are uncertain of its original name, as the Coptic manuscript 
has lost its opening pages. The presence of the word “epistola” 
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on a fifth century fragment of it at Vienna and the introduction 
of the Apostles in the first person in the opening lines—“We, 
John, Thomas, Peter, Andrew, James, Philip, Bartholomew, 
Matthew, Nathanael, Judas, Zelotes, and Cephas write unto the 
churches of the east and the west, of the north and the south”— 
combine to suggest the name, the “Epistle of the Apostles”. 
The theology is primitive; Christianity is still the affair of the 
common people. The Catholic movement of the times of 
Irenaeus has not set in, though many clauses of its baptismal 
creed are emphatically present. 

Although this record is by no means complete, it will be seen 
that recent years have brought us a little library of ancient 
Christian literature. They have not only notably increased 
the literary remains of Hippolytus, Irenaeus, and Origen, but 
there have been brought us older Christian books which had 
for centuries been mere names, and for some of which the very 
names had been forgotten. The astonishing thing is that so 
many of these discoveries are works of the second century and 
especially of the first half of it, a time of the utmost significance. 
The “Teaching of the Apostles”, the “Apology of Aristides”, the 
“Epistle of the Apostles”, and the “Odes of Solomon” have 
afforded us fresh sources for this obscure and important 
time. The history of the New Testament books, the rise of the 
New Testament Canon, the development of Church polity, and 
the emergence of the earliest creeds all become clearer in the 
light of these new documents, and they in no uncertain tones 
confirm that impression of religious freedom and ecclesiastical 
independence which historical scholarship has maintained char- 
acterized Christianity in the first, second, and third quarters of 
the second century. 

With such literary recoveries behind us, we may confidently 
expect things equally important from the discoveries still to 
come. It would be easy to make a list of the things for which 
the New Testament student looks and longs. There is every 
reason to believe that the new generation will witness the finding 
of some of the most important of them as Oriental versions and 
Egyptian sites are more and more faithfully explored. 
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BOOK VI 


CHRISTIANITY AND’ FAITH 


After every test, scientific, philosophical, sociological, esthetic 
and historical, has been applied to Christianity and the facts 
have been ascertained as far as 1s humanly possible, there 
comes the problem of acceptance. May not other religions stand 
a similar proving with equal success? Or, if no religion of the 
past or present is the equal of Christianity, may not some religion 
of the future surpass it? And—most searching question of all— 
eee it profit a man to adopt a religious attitude of any 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


THE NEW TOLERANCE TOWARDS OTHER 
FAITHS 


It is not so long ago that men were accustomed to think of their own religion 
as true and of all other religions as false. Such an uncompromising attitude 
is no longer tenable, for it is now generally recognized that every religion 
contains some good elements. And yet even the most sympathetic study of 
other religions proves not to detract from the uniqueness of Christianity; in 
the supreme personality of Jesus all essentials are completely embodied. 

WO reasons were given by Edward Caird about thirty- 

five years ago for the modern interest in the study of 

religion. The first was the idea of the unity of mankind, 
which had taken possession of the minds of thinking men during 
the preceding hundred years. But this was not sufficient. In 
addition, the thought that this unity was “manifesting itself in 
an organic process of development” had to be appreciated be- 
fore the possibility of scientific study became apparent. 

We must go back to the German philosophers of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries to realize how deeply 
the conviction of development had penetrated the thinking 
of the Western world. Hegel worked out his whole philosophy 
of religion on this principle. Otto Pfleiderer says of him: 
“Hegel taught us to regard the religious relation as a process 
within the mind, developing itself from lower to higher stages 
and forms according to immanent laws, laws which are es- 
sentially the same in the macrocosm of humanity as in the 
microcosm of the individual. He thus provided the key for 
the understanding of the history of religion. The different re- 
ligions appear on this showing not as the works of chance, or 
arbitrary invention or irrational error. . . . They are 
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the religious mind.” In his great work on the “Philosophy of 
Religion” Hegel develops his thought in great detail. To him 
religion is the “divine Spirit’s knowledge of itself through the 
mediation of finite spirit.” This is not the place to discuss this 
definition of religion, with its monistic emphasis, but attention 
is called to it because, with the definition constantly in mind, 
Hegel makes an extended survey of the religions of the world, 
placing each in its niche in the vast developmental process 
which he sees going on in the majestic forward sweep of human 
history. 

Hegel made use of all the facts concerning the various re- 
ligions which were available in his day—to be sure the stock 
was not large. But as one reads his pages one is struck by the 
disproportionate emphasis placed on the scheme into which the 
facts of religion are made to fit. It becomes quite evident that 
he had worked out an elaborate formula of human develop- 
ment, with the facts more or less obliged to accommodate them- 
selves to that formula. There was a long distance to travel 
before the study of religion had reached the stage when facts 
came first and determined any theories which were built up 
about them. 

Hegel was not the only one of these philosophers who made 
a contribution to the study of the religions of the world. Even 
before his time Lessing had come to look on the idea of de- 
velopment “‘as the proper key to a living apprehension not only 
of the life of nature, but also of the life of mind”. When this 
thought had been worked out in his mind he came to the further 
conclusion that the history of religion was the history of the 
“Education of the Human Race”—as ran the title of one of his 
works. There was also Frederick von Schelling, who held 
that there was no possibility of a complete philosophy of re- 
ligion unless religion were studied genetically, which means 
that it should be traced historically from its earliest appearance 
and through its various manifestations in the religions of the 
world. He thus looked upon religion as “a revelation of God 
to man which actually develops itself in history”. There is, 
moreover, one who made an even more valuable contribution 
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to the scientific study of the religions, namely Johann Gottfried 
von Herder, the Prussian divine, philosopher, poet, critic, who 
has been called ‘the real founder of the historical school”. The 
importance of the principle he enunciated cannot be over- 
estimated. It is the foundation on which all study of the re- 
ligious life of the world must be based if it is really to explain 
the meaning and significance of religion. He conveys just 
this: the study of religion must be based on facts, all the facts 
which can be discovered, and among these facts are those which 
lie far back in the remote ages through which the religions 
have developed; a religion is what we find it to be because 
of its origin and the long development through which it has 
passed; the task of historical study is to unearth all these 
facts and set each religion before us, not only as it is at the 
present but as it has developed through the cenutries. Accepted 
as axiomatic today, time was when these ideas were not recog- 
nized and when such study as was given to the religions of 
the world was vitiated by unscientific dogmatism, unrestrained 
by the results of careful historical investigation. 

One of the best illustrations we have of this unscientific study 
is the work of the English deists about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. They belonged to the movement of thought 
which during that century turned in violent reaction against 
the dogmatic and intolerant Christian theology of the day. 
These men held that God had made an original revelation to 
man when He created him. It consisted in a series of very 
definite propositions, or five “truly Catholic truths”, as Herbert 
of Cherbury called them: that one believe in God; that man’s 
duty is to worship Him; that his worship consists mainly in 
virtue and piety; that man should repent and mend his ways; 
and that there are rewards and punishments in the world be- 
yond. This original religion was pure and undefiled. If it 
had not been corrupted man would have advanced out of his 
state of early innocence naturally and with no perversions. But 
and here is one of the strangest dogmatic assertions which 
can be imagined—this pure religion was defiled by a class of 
men called “priests” who, seeing the opportunity to work on 
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man’s credulity and superstitious fears, invented all kinds of 
beliefs and ceremonies by which they secured a kind of strangle- 
hold on the lives of men and obscured the true meaning of 
religion in the process. Today all one needs to do is to state 
what these deists thought about religion and its development 
to show its absurdity. But in the period before students had 
begun to think historically it was possible to make such dog- 
matic statements and to have them received as law and gospel. 
The facts which show these assertions to be unfounded, though 
clear enough to us, were not then known. All honor, then, to the 
philosophers who began to insist on testing all statements by 
scientifically ascertained facts. 

When we realize all that had been done for well-nigh a 
century, and that such important principles as have been men- 
tioned were in control of the minds of students, it is a little 
difficult to understand why the scientific study of religion was 
looked upon as so new and as needing defence when in 1870 
Professor Max Miiller, of Oxford University, delivered his 
lectures on “The Science of Religion”. Yet almost at the very 
beginning of the series he said: “I know that I shall have to 
meet determined antagonists who will deny the possibility of 
a scientific treatment of religions as they denied the possibility 
of a scientific treatment of languages.” Why, with all that had 
been done before, was it so late in securing a firm foundation 
for itself among students? Max Miiller’s explanation is that 
the comparative study of religion could not be undertaken 
until the materials on which any such study must be based 
were available. When we go over the references to other 
religions in the works of earlier philosophic writers we see 
quite clearly that philosophy is their primary interest, and not 
the various religions. The religions furnish illustrative mate- 
rial for the positions which the philosophers maintain. The 
study of religion could never come into its own so long as it 
was to be subordinated to any system which used the facts of 
religion to back up its own dogmas and, that being accom- 
plished, was satisfied. Religions must be studied as worthy 
of investigation in their own right, as having a lesson to teach 
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which we must learn without being trammelled by precon- 
ceived theories. 

This stage had been reached about the time when Max 
Miiller delivered his lectures in 1870. Yet he is at pains 
to defend and explain the new science as in great need of his 
support. People ask, “What is gained by comparisonr” and 
his answer is, “Why, all higher knowledge is gained by com- 
parison and rests on comparison.” Goethe had said long 
before, “He who ‘knows one language knows none.” Max 
Miller turns this to his own use and declares that the man 
who knows but one religion knows none. But everything must 
be based on the careful study of the great stores of information 
which even in his day were beginning to be provided by 
scholars working in many fields. And in this connection he says 
somewhat naively yet truly, “I believe that philosophers who 
speculate on the origin of religion and on the psychological 
conditions of faith will in the future write more circumspectly, 
and with less of that dogmatic assurance which has hitherto 
distinguished so many speculations on the philosophy of re- 
ligion, not excepting those of Schelling and Hegel.” 

The comparative study of religion has long since completely 
won its way as a discipline necessary to the understanding of 
the religious phenomena of the world’s life. One of the chief 
characteristics of the past three or four decades has been the 
work of a host of special investigators, each working in his 
own more or less restricted field. As a result of their labors a 
great mass of authoritative material is available, so great a 
mass that no student can hope to do more than attempt to 
master fully a very small part in addition to securing a gen- 
eral survey of the whole field. 

In the days before Christianity the religion of a people was 
taken for granted both by themselves and by others. No ques- 
tions were asked, simply because none suggested themselves. 
One people differed from other peoples in many respects—why 
should not their religions be different? ‘This was the general 
attitude in antiquity. Only a few travellers and writers of in- 
quiring mind thought enough about what others believed and 
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practised to make a study of it and write down the results of 
their investigations. The situation was not very different when 
Christianity began to assume an important place among the 
religions of the Roman Empire. This was the true religion 
revealed by God; all others were the invention of the Devil 
or clever imitations which were the more likely to deceive men 
and lead them astray. It was an attitude of almost unrelieved 
intolerance, 

This continued down through the Middle Ages and well on 
beyond the period of the Reformation. We must be careful 
not to overdo the condemnation we feel. Mohammedanism 
had put Christianity on the defensive with its back against the 
wall. We cannot wonder that the attitude was one of fear 
and intolerant disdain. In 1542 Martin Luther published a 
refutation of the Koran. One of the chapters in this book had 
for its title, “That the Koran of Mohammed is Brutish and 
Hoggish”, and another, “About the Coarse Lies in the Koran”, 
Mohammed is described as the “Devil’s Worshipper”. One 
of Luther’s hymns begins: 

Lord, shield us with thy word and hope, 
And smite the Moslem and the Pope. 

The reaction against this intolerant attitude came about the 
middle of the eighteenth century in the wave of scepticism that 
swept over Britain, France, and Germany. As Morris Jastrow 
put it, “Scepticism is the corollary of fanaticism.” Though it 
took different forms in the three countries the movement was 
really one, a reaction against dogmatism and intolerance in 
religious circles. It took the form of hostility to all religion, 
reaching its culmination, perhaps, in Voltaire. But from the 
standpoint of scientific study it was as much a failure as the 
religious attitude it so roundly condemned. The fact is, scepti- 
cism is as effective a bar to the understanding of religion as is 
bigotry. It is refreshing to realize that in the very midst of 
the narrowness of the eighteenth century John Wesley, an 
ardent Evangelical, should have declared that he could not 
agree that all those who had never heard of the historical 
Christ were forever lost. The German philosophers did much 
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to set thinking on the right track and, following them, much 
good work began to be done in studying the non-Christian re- 
ligions. But the general attitude was such that Thomas Carlyle 
felt it necessary in his lectures “On Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship” to take Mohammed as his example of the Hero as Prophet. 
He wanted to give the under-dog a chance; Mohammed had 
been so unfairly and brutally handled that he felt it was time to 
say a word in his behalf. 

But the tide turned. Max Miller became an early and 
conspicuous example of a very different attitude: “By unduly 
depreciating all other religions we have placed our own in a 
position its founder never intended for it; we have torn it 
away from the sacred context of the history of the world; we 
have ignored, or wilfully narrowed, the sundry times and diverse 
manners in which, in times past, God spake unto the Fathers 
by the prophets; and instead of recognizing Christianity as 
coming in the fulness of time, and as the fulfilment of the hopes 
and desires of the world, we have brought ourselves to look 
upon its advent as the only broken link in that unbroken chain 
which is rightly called the divine government of the world.” 

Twenty-five years after this, Professor C. P. Tiele in open- 
ing his Gifford Lectures, said that a scientific student of re- 
ligion “knows nothing of heretics, schismatics, or heathens; to 
him, as a man of science, all religious forms are simply objects 
of investigation, different languages in which the religious 
spirit expresses itself, means which enable him to penetrate to 
a knowledge of religion itself, supreme above all.” Yet he 
- was able as a devout Christian to say: “It is an error to suppose 
that one cannot take up such an impartial scientific position 
without being a sceptic; that one is disqualified for an impartial 
investigation if one possesses fixed and earnest religious con- 
victions of one’s own. . . . I, at least, do not love the 
religious community to which IJ belong the less because I strive 
to appreciate, by the light of our science, what is truly re- 
ligious in other forms.” 

If intolerance is an impassable barrier to a true understand- 
ing of other religions, so is scepticism; but of the two there 
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is more hope in the former. An intolerant man may yet have 
real religion, real though seriously cramped and blinded, while 
the sceptic in the very nature of the case has none. Religion is 
not one of those things which can be studied entirely objectively. 
The man himself must get into it to understand it. Religion 
is primarily subjective, an experience of the individual soul, 
which, to be sure, a man has as a member of society and which 
he shares with others. It is not an intellectual thing like chem- 
istry but an intimate personal thing like friendship. To know 
it one must do more than read about it or discuss it in con- 
versation. The only avenue of approach which will yield a 
fruitful understanding is that of personal appropriation through 
vital contact with spiritual reality, which we speak of as re- 
ligious experience. From this the sceptic is excluded by his 
own fundamental attitude. However acute he may be and how- 
ever learned, he fails at the crucial point through being unable 
to enter into the kind of understanding which discloses the 
reality of the meaning of religion as it is, 

Let us admit that everyone has his bias in approaching so 
personal a matter as religion. This is just as true of the anti- 
Christian unbeliever as it is of the devoted Christian. And 
of all men the one most likely to be warped in his judgment 
is the man who lives in a fool’s paradise and believes he can 
be neutral. There is no such thing as neutrality where religion 
is concerned. But when a man realizes the danger of bias 
in his estimate of the religion of other peoples, what is he to 
do? There is a simple rule, difficult to apply with consistency 


but adequate, which is guiding the thinking of an increasing ° 


number of students of religion. It is this: take the attitude 
towards the religions of others which you would want them 
to take towards yours under similar circumstances. It is a very 
old rule, merely adapted to the case in point. This means that 
just as we should desire the best features of Christianity to 
be made the basis of judgment of our religion, so ought we to 
make sure that the best they have should be the basis of the judg- 
ment we form of other religions. We are bound to allow our 
sacred Scriptures and our most precious doctrines to be sub- 
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mitted to the same rigid scrutiny as that to which we are 
constantly subjecting the sacred books and teachings of the 
other religions. It is an easy thing to put up “men of straw” 
and take great pleasure in knocking them down; but the dis- 
concerting thing is that the religions which we have demolished 
so easily are not, in fact, going down in that fashion. They 
are showing signs of life, of new life in a number of cases 
—which is very different from the dying state in which they 
are thought to be according to the “man of straw” philos- 
ophy. ‘The most essential factor in studying a religion is to 
discover what gives it vitality and lasting strength down through 
the years. By persisting in thus applying the supreme principle 
of Jesus in our study of religion we may achieve fair-minded- 
ness and be known as men of candor by all who follow us in 
our work. 

But what becomes of the estimate in which Christianity is 
to be held when its own attitude to other faiths has been changed 
so radically? Is its uniqueness gone, never to return? Or are 
we to see our religion in a new light, with nothing lost by the 
fair-minded approach which is now everywhere the rule in 
the comparative study of the religions of the world? 

To many the uniqueness of Christianity vanishes when all 
the factors which go to make up the religions of the world are 
laid down side by side, and when they find the similarity so 
remarkable that such differences as are observable pale into 
insignificance as contrasted with the striking likenesses. To 
these writers religions are one and the same, with only minor 
differences which do not affect the validity of the fundamental 
conclusion. Especially is this true of the religions which have 
a literature and which can look back on a history through 
many centuries. One religion may be superior to another at 
this point and at that, but the difference is not sufficient to 
justify any assertion of intrinsic superiority. It certainly would 
not justify missionary propaganda, which always implies a sense 
of the uniqueness of one’s own religion and of shortcomings on 
the part of those outside the bounds of that faith. 

Christianity feels no disappointment when it discovers that 
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all the doctrines it has taught are to be found in embryo or at 
some further stage in other religions, even in those far removed 
from itself in history and spirit. But when every statement 
has been made in candor and honesty, Christianity places a limit 
beyond which it cannot go. A true Christian must realize that 
there is a line of demarcation between his religion and all 
others. No two men might state it in just the same words, but 
the difference exists, very real and very significant. Is it ethical 
insight? Is it the possession of a dynamic which makes possible 
moral achievement? Is it the peace beyond understanding 
which flows over a man’s soul when he realizes that he bs 
been restored to fellowship with God through the word of 
forgiveness? Is it the clear and unclouded vision of God as 
Father which takes possession of all his thinking? Is it the 
sense of brotherhood transcending national and racial bounds 
which makes all life take on new meaning? It may be some 
of these, or all of these and other elements besides, but there 
is one feature which marks Christianity off from other religions 
more effectively than all else. It is the embodiment of every- 
thing Christianity means and stands for in a supreme person- 
ality, Jesus Christ, the unique revelation of God as Father. 
There is a certain inevitability about him which makes him in 
a very real sense the center of the world’s religious life. As he is 
unique, so is Christianity unique. The growing tendency of 
the comparative study of religions is to emphasize this unique- 
ness and raise him to ever higher summits in the estimation of 
candid men both within and without the bounds of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER XL 


THE FINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


Even if Christianity is the highest religion yet known, may it not be surpassed 
by some future faith? But evolution has its limits, and in religions as well as 
in physical development there may be a point beyond which human beings 
cannot go. There is every reason to believe that with the Christian faith this 
point. was reached. 

ELIGION began in very simple crude beginnings and 

developed slowly into more satisfying and complete 

forms. We see the process going on at the present 
time, religions in almost all stages of development, gradually 
changing and assuming new forms under our very eyes. Can 
anyone doubt that this has been as true of the past as of the 
present? A very slight acquaintance with the history of religion 
will convince one that we do not live in a static world re- 
ligiously any more than we do socially or morally. Changes 
are taking place as they have taken place, so far as we know, 
from the time of the very origins of religion itself. And the 
result of such study in the minds of the vast majority of 
students today is that religion began, not in a primitive mono- 
theism, but in something very different, probably in the attitude 
which savage man in the very beginning of human development 
took towards nature about him, conceived as something alive 
like himself. From such a very crude and simple beginning 
all the religions of the world have developed. But someone 
objects, calling attention to the biblical narrative of the begin- 
ning of things in the Book of Genesis. When we study care- 
fully the early chapters of Genesis we begin to realize that the 
religion which emerges into definite form is a religion already 
well developed. An altar and various kinds of sacrifice are 


taken for granted in the story of Cain and Abel and presuppose 
439 
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a quite considerable process of development. A _ historical 
study of the religion of the Old Testament will make clear 
that not until the time of the writing prophets, Amos, Isaiah, 
and others, do we have indubitable monotheism. ‘This is not 
the place to attempt a detailed account of this development, 
which can be found in any recent volume dealing with Old 
Testament religion, but we merely call attention to a con- 
clusion which cannot be gainsaid without doing violence to so 
many facts that a candid student is compelled to accept it as 
assured. The meaning of which is that all religions, not ex- 
cepting that whose history is given in the Christian Scriptures, 
have grown through a long process of development and can 
only be understood by a study of this evolution. 

There is a key to an understanding of this process which 
should be firmly grasped. Religion is but one phase, albeit 
a most important phase, of human development. It is a part 
of the civilization of a people and changes with their develop- 
ment. When men are found in a savage state they have a re- 
ligion to match—crude, fearsome, and inchoate. When they 
have emerged into civilized life, into small city states with a his- 
tory and organized life, including the division of labor and a 
broader outlook on life generally, their religion is no longer that 
of savages, but one better fitted to their mental and moral devel- 
opment. Let it not be thought that the line of demarcation 
is definite and clear-cut; it is just the opposite. But the sig- 
nificant thing is that no savage tribe has ever developed a 
religion which has been anything but crude, and that every 
civilized people has outgrown its former simple religion and 
now possesses a belief and a practice matching the stage it has 
reached in other departments of its life. When we would ex- 
plain, then, the development of religion we must always relate 
it to the culture of which it is a part. One step further may be 
taken, and this is to realize that religion, just as culture, grows 
as new needs arise and demand fulfilment. This can be traced 
out in more or less detail in all the great religions whose rise 
out of more primitive beginnings can be followed with any 
accuracy. 
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The acceptance of such a principle does not rid us of diffi- 
culties. In fact it introduces one or two which otherwise might 
not have arisen, but which must be faced frankly. We are told 
in Genesis that God created man in his own image; we are 
told by many historians that man has created God in his own 
image. Both declarations are in fact true, but the former is 
the more important and higher truth, the final fact with which 
we have todo. As far back as the beginning of the fifth century 
before Christ Kenophanes the Greek philosopher said that 
the Ethiopians imagined the gods had flat noses and swarthy 
skins, while the Thracians gave them blue eyes and red hair, and 
that if cattle and horses had hands they, too, would make 
gods like themselves. According to the principle of analogy 
men must picture gods like themselves, only bigger and more 
powerful and wiser. Even in the Bible this anthropomorphism 
is found in full bloom. “The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms.” Has God arms? Jesus 
called God, Father. In what sense is He a father ‘Dhe 
Mohammedans will have none of it, for fatherhood means 
to them physical procreation, which they hold is unworthy of 
the Lord of the universe. It would seem, then, that in the 
long process by which the religions of the world have become 
what they are men have been continually raising their gods to 
a higher and higher plane in harmony with the loftier con- 
ceptions induced by their own individual and social develop- 
ment. They have outgrown the ideal which satisfied them a 
few centuries earlier; they proceed, almost if not quite uncon- 
sciously, to expand their thought of God in correspondence 
with their growing moral and social ideas. 

What conclusion is to be drawn from considerations such as 
these? There are those who would frankly throw overboard 
any idea of a divine revelation and even a divine Being. Re- 
ligion, they assert, is one of the products of man’s evolution, 
and there is nothing supernatural or divine about it. All that 
seems divine is what man has constructed out of his own 
imaginings and longings and gratuitously projected into the sky. 
There is no objective reality out there; he worships what he 
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himself has made. He is deceiving himself when he thinks 
he is praying to a real God; for the whole structure of religion 
he has built up for himself, and the Being whom it postulates 
as the source of life anid strength has no real existence. This 
view is held by some, like Emile Durkheim, the French sociolo- 
gist, who believe that religion will continue to persist because 
it answers to genuine and inalienable human needs. But others 
feel that religion is a passing phase of human experience and 
that, when men become sufficiently intelligent to see things as 
they really are, they will realize that there is no God except 
of their own manufacture, and that religion must be left be- 
hind as a survival of a time of crudity and ignorance. But 
there is another conclusion quite as reasonable and far more 
satisfying. ‘That would seem to be an irrational universe in 
which the thinking which is rooted in man’s elemental emotions 
and his deepest needs proved to be wholly a mistake. For 
such a mistake is of a very different kind from those which 
have to do with explanations of the course of nature, matters 
upon which we are now being set right by the discoveries of 
science. Such a mistake would be similar to that involved in 
the assertion that hate was better than love, or that dishonesty 
was on a higher level than honesty. We should have nowhere 
to stand; it would be an inexplicable universe. So if all men’s 
outreachings after reality beyond the natural order were a snare 
and a delusion, human life itself would become dislocated and 
unreal and cheap. Yes, men have made God in their own 
image—but how and why? Only because God made them first 
in His own image and thus made it possible for them gradually 
to see the meaning of their own lives and their relation to the 
great source of all. God did not force Himself upon men, but 
He has always been seeking to make Himself known and also to 
give Himself to men as they were able to appreciate and assim- 
ilate Him. There is, in other words, a divine pedagogy, God 
coming into men’s minds and lives in the only way in which that 
revelation could be understood and appreciated. He has re- 
vealed Himself “in diverse times and diverse manners” in the 
history of the human race; and in the history of the religions 
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we are able to trace that process of divine disclosure or revela- 
tion through the ages, until finally God revealed Himself in 
His fulness in Jesus Christ. 

With the mention of Jesus Christ it might be said that we 
have come to the end of the process, that he is the final limit 
of the evolution of religion, beyond which it is impossible to 
go. But there is a persistent caveat warning us that we must 
face unflinchingly a problem which the doctrine of evolution 
forces upon us. What right have we to say that in Christianity 
religion has reached finality, that it cannot be expected to 
develop into something else more fitted to meet the needs of 
men in the coming centuries? It may be the highest and most 
satisfying form religion has yet reached. But will it continue 
to satisfy when in the process of evolution men have developed 
into a life and culture which shall mark a distinct step ahead 
of the point which the race has now reached? ‘To say that 
we are at the farthest limit of advancement is indeed too bold 
for anyone who appreciates how far humanity is from an ideal 
state. We must face the question: Will Christianity continue 
to be the religion of men as they reach out into the great un- 
explored ages stretching out far into the futureer It is true 
no one has successfully set forth what this religion is to be, 
but this is not necessary. The idea of progress almost inevitably 
suggests that we are to attain heights whose scenery it is far 
beyond the mind of any man now living to picture or appre- 
ciate. What may we not expect in religious development as 
the centurics unroll? Who dare say that Christianity has in 
it the elements of finality when we do not know what possi- 
bilities are bound up in the future? . 

When we face such a problem as this it is well to examine 
with great care the categories and concepts with which we are 
dealing. The doctrine of evolution is not difficult to state, 
but some things which seem simple have wrapped up in them 
rather surprising factors. Thus with reference to evolution, it 
seems obvious that the process is continuous and will keep on 
in the future indefinitely. In a sense this is so; but thoughtful 
students are finding limits even in an evolutionary process, 
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limits inherent in the very conditions according to which the 
development takes place. We may well listen to one of these 
scientists. Professor E. G. Conklin makes these significant 
statements : 

“Biological progress, however, always has its limits; sooner or 
later differentiation reaches a stage beyond which it cannot 
go without destroying the internal balance, or integration, and 
the adaptability to external conditions. . . . It is, of course, 
conceivable that differentiation might go on indefinitely in any 
line; the elephant might get a larger trunk, the giraffe a longer 
neck, and man a larger and larger brain; but while such things 
are conceivable they are not practicable for the reasons named. 
In any line of evolution progress is most rapid at first, and then 
it gradually slows down until it stops, and in every well-tried 
path of evolution progress has practically come to an end. 
. . . There have been three main lines of human evolution, 
—physical, intellectual, social,—and it is generally assumed that 
in each of these lines we may look forward to endless progress. 
The infinite perfectibility of man is a fundamental article of 
faith with many people, and yet all biological evidence indi- 
cates that it is not supported by fact. Not only the history 
of other organisms but also that of man himself indicates that 
progress in any particular line is limited.” 

Professor Conklin also holds that so far as intellectual 
Capacities are concerned we are in no wise ahead of the Greeks. 
“There are better opportunities today than ever before for the 
development of the individual, but the intellectual evolution 
of the race, no less than the physical, has slowed down until 
it has practically stopped.” In view of words such as these, 
which might be duplicated in essential meaning from Professor 
J. Arthur Thomson, it would be a very tough-minded dogmatist 
who without reserve would give himself to any theory which 
would make the elimination of Christianity an inevitable or 
even probable prospect. 

Many students of comparative religion are face to face with 
this question and look on it as the most significant of all. One 
thing is very evident, that increasingly Christianity is being 
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looked upon as the highest point reached in the development 
of religion up to the present time. Is it possible to go any 
further? But why should anyone want to do so? Should we 
not be satisfied that Christianity is the high-water mark of 
religion and then let the distant future take care of itself 
Strange as it may seem, this does not satisfy those for whom 
the question has assumed a vital significance. The suspicion 
is bound to come stealing in on one’s thinking that if Christian- 
ity cannot claim finality there must be something about it now 
which is inadequate and imperfect, something we may not have 
discovered but which on that account is the more disconcerting. 
A man who is truly in love is not likely to feel that if only he 
might meet still other charming women he might find one 
more to his liking. Such stultifying fears would cast a shadow 
over the happiest experience. There is something almost in 
the nature of the absolute about our human affections. It is 
not a complete analogy, of course; but it may help us realize 
the enervating effect of such thoughts on our estimate of Chris- 
tianity. 

What, then, are we todo? The difficulty is real. We cannot 
settle it on the plane of historical science. As Ernest Troeltsch 
has put it, “Just because Christianity is thus an historical 
phenomenon, it is not possible to bring forward any theoretical 
proof that it must remain the highest religion forever, with no 
possibility of its being surpassed.” This could not be stated 
more plainly. But we may secure relief from the evolutionists 
themselves. We have found that evolution has its limits, beyond 
which no further development is possible or can be expected. 
This was true among the Greeks in art and architecture, and no 
one has ever been able to improve the monuments of their 
genius. And we may say just as truly that the development 
in character has reached a limit in Jesus. No one has gone 
beyond him, not even in imagination. There is no more pros- 
pect of doing so today than at any time since he lived and 
taught in Galilee. But still the hard-headed objector may per- 
sist that this is no proof, that we are simply allowing our hopes 
and inclinations and intuitions to take the place of scientific 
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demonstration. Suppose we grant it, what then? All we are 
doing is to go with pure science as far as science can travel and 
then, when it can accompany us no farther, to depend upon finer 
instruments than science can furnish. For science cannot plumb 
the deepest reaches of human life. Another element must enter 
in,—a factor which does not contradict science but goes beyond 
it,—religious intuition, the assurance of faith, the confidence 
which comes with the clear view above the clouds, above the 
distractions of the lower air. We then see, rising above all the 
imperfect and transitory manifestations of religion, rising above 
Christianity itself, the figure of Jesus Christ, the same yesterday 
and today and forever! 


ie, 


CHAPTER XLI 
MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE OF GOD 


There is a realm beyond and above all controversies and conflicts. It is the 

inner life of the soul in its direct dependence on God. In the courage gained 

from this vision men may go forward bravely to deal with the practical issues 
of daily living. 

HRISTIANITY has been marked by immense complex- 
ity and variety of forms. It has again and again been 
remoulded and reshaped by the genius and the apti- 

tudes of the different peoples who have adopted it and lived 
by it. It has modified and in turn been modified by the insti- 
tutions through which it has been expressed. It has been a 
creative power in art, literature, philosophy, and science, and 
conversely these great vital streams of thought have profoundly 
affected the course of the central current itself. Among the 
many varieties of Christianity, that type covered by the word 
mysticism is one of the most interesting and at the same time 
one of the most important. 


I 


Mysticism may be regarded as a form of religion that is 
primarily grounded in experience. It claims to have an aware- 
ness of its object, an acquaintance with it, and not merely dis- 
cursive knowledge about it. It is no more a specifically 
emotional approach to reality than is appreciation of beauty, or 
than is any one of our great human values. It is felt to be 
a distinct way of corresponding with spiritual reality, kindred 
to our own inner nature vastly transcending it—a more of 
consciousness, so to speak, continuous with our own. It runs 
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consciousness environing us with an invisible spiritual universe, 
which refreshes, vitalizes, and heals us from within—up to 
exalted states of ecstasy which many of the great mystics of 
history have experienced. But ecstasy is not an essential mark 
of mysticism; it is rather a rare and highly accentuated stage 
of the experience, occurring only to persons who Possess 
peculiar psychical constitutions. We have, therefore, in mystical 
experience at its best an experience thoroughly healthy, sound, 
and normal, as demonstrative of its worth to the subject of it as 
the experience of beauty or of love, and also capable of being 
verified and tested in terms of its power to construct and in- 
tegrate the moral and spiritual life of the individual. 

Mysticism has often been a protest of the soul against ex- 
ternality, system, habit, organization, rigidity, creedal formu- 
lation. In some periods the mystic has shown the genius of an 
originator, of a spiritual prophet, with a mission to find new 
paths of life and thought. He has brought freshness, insight, 
creative leadership. At other times, in the power of personal 
discovery, he has cried out against ecclesiasticism, against ritual, 
against form, against legalism in all its recurring variations. 
But the “protest” is not primary; it is secondary. The primary 
thing is always the thrilling discovery of God; the awakening 
of soul from lethargy and slumber to an acuter stage of seeing, 
the consciousness of a living presence taking the place of a 
theory of a speculation or a hypothesis. 

In our own time the pressure of science and criticism has 
been an important contributory factor in producing a new out- 
burst of mystical experience and in arousing a fresh interest in 
this inner way to God. The great leaders of scientific and 
critical thought have, as is always the case, been remarkable 
for reverence and humility, and they have, too, been highly 
gifted with creative imagination, that is, with the power of 
seeing, the faculty of vision. But in spite of this there have 
been many lesser scientists and critica] scholars who have fos- 
tered a rigid materialistic and mechanistic theory of the uni- 
verse. There has been in progress for many years a powerful 
drift towards a naked “naturalism” which would eliminate as 
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unreal everything not capable of clear description and of ex- 
planation in exact causal terms. It has been a persistent 
tendency to level down, by explaining the higher forms and 
functions in terms of lower and more primitive ones. It is 
seen in the strenuous attempts to reduce biology to a mathe- 
matical physical science, to reduce psychology to behavior, 1.e. 
to muscular and glandular functions, and to reduce religion 
of all types and ranges to the conditions of primitive anthro- 
pology. The right way to meet this swirl of naturalism is of 
course to insist upon sounder methods of research, to call for 
an inclusion of all the facts; to level up; to read in terms of 
higher functions everything capable of being thus dealt with. 
Fortunately there are in every field men of first-rate scientific 
and historical gifts and training who do level up, who intend 
to deal with all the facts, and who are showing by calm demon- 
stration that naturalism is hopelessly inadequate for the in- 
terpretation of the kind of universe which we have on our 
hands. 

But at the same time other persons, possessed of different 
gifts and aptitudes, have been meeting the predicament in a 
wholly different way. They have freshly re-emphasized the 
mystical capacities of the soul. They have insisted that there 
is a direct interior way to ultimate reality, through “the soul’s 
east window of divine surprise”. They have essayed to return 
to experience, to bring religion back from its wilderness wan- 
derings in the arid realm of logic, rationalism, and theory to 
an empirical foundation in the immediate testimony of first- 
hand acquaintance. 

No implication is here intended that this has been a counter- 
method explicitly adopted to safe-guard religion from the piti- 
less effects of naturalism. All these matters are much more 
subtle than that. Tendencies of thought, directions taken by 
the spirit of man, are like the homing flight of the pigeon. They 
defy analysis. They are not plotted out in conventions and 
caucuses. They are like the great ground-swell forces of nature 
or the dramatic course of history or literature. No man drafts 
a neat scheme in these matters and then successfully guides the 
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movement towards its goal. The helmsman is invisible. 
Neither the rudder nor the propelling force is of man’s cun- 
ning invention. So, too, the mystical revival has come without 
any planning or contriving. It is a quiet but insistent reasser- 
tion of the soul’s inherent rights and capacities. If a black. 
beetle could hear itself described by an entomologist and could 
understand the external, general, abstract terminology of the 
account, it would no doubt want to protest: You have missed 
something. I am more than you say Iam. I am alive, I feel, 
I am unique, I am not a beetle-in-general!_ Much more nat- 
ural is it for the soul of man to protest against the generaliza- 
tions and reductions of science. The learned account does not 
tally with what we feel to be our range and destiny. The whole 
story cannot be told in terms of cause, or behavior, or general 
formulas. We are persons, we are unique, we feel, we enjoy, 
we love, we aspire, we idealize, we glorify; we are unfathom- 
able, we find a beyond within ourselves, we transcend all frames 
of space and time; we have intimations of fellowship with a 
Great Companion; in the cool of the day, when our spirits 
are attuned for it, we are aware that Someone is walking with 
us in our garden, in our office, in our house, in our daily tasks. 

Persons who feel that are not going to be calmly catalogued 
as “‘man-in-general” or “mere man”, or to let themselves be 
relegated to a cold scientific description which omits the soul, 
the personality, the uniqueness, the eternal and infinite quality, 
which reduces them to natural beings, curious pieces of the 
earth’s crust, strange dust-wreaths swirled up by the vortexes 
of a blind universe. At the same time, most of the important 
books on mysticism which have appeared during the last quar- 
ter of a century have been written by men and women of scien- 
tific mind and spirit, by persons who loyally and thankfully 
accept the immense contribution which science and historical 
research have made to all departments of human life. They 
have not been obscurantists or defenders of superstitions that 
somehow have managed to survive from the Dark Ages, They 
have without doubt been Opponents of materialism and mech- 
anistic formulations of life: but in this attitude they have a 
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noble band of supporters from the best ranks of modern learn- 
ing. They have been resolutely determined to include in their 
world values of life as well as describable masses of matter, and 
to respect the testimony of the soul as well as the testimony of 
the senses. 

As soon as we turn to history for information and guidance 
we discover two well-marked phases in the great onflowing 
stream. There appears everywhere an experience-phase and 
a thought-phase. There is life itself as it is felt or appreciated 
in its own inner flow; and there is the systematic interpretation 
of it through the reigning concepts and categories of the suc- 
cessive periods of history. These two stages may well be called 
“knowledge of acquaintance” and “knowledge about”—implicit 
experience and explicit interpretation of life. They cannot 
be cut sharply asunder and treated as independent of each 
other. Experience is affected by the prevailing currents of 
thought and interpretation; on the other side, interpretation 
and thought are colored by the range, depth, and significance 
of first-hand experience. 

This first phase, the phase of life and experience, is per- 
sistently neglected, mainly no doubt because it is so difficult to 
deal with the onflowing stream of life itself. We can describe 
the objective and the universal; we cannot describe what we feel 
and are. What we can point to with the finger is there for all 
to see, but what goes on within, before the footlights of our 
consciousness, is there for us only and eludes the gaze of the 
multitude. Nevertheless life and experience are too important 
to be neglected. They are the mother-soil out of which every- 
thing spiritual springs, and we are bound, therefore, to examine 
them with patient care. 

In an age devoted to facts, as ours is, what can be more 
interesting than these central facts of the soul’s experience, of 
the soul’s inner life? Here we have a new and significant type 
of empiricism—philosophy of experience. If we are to study 
the way in which this remarkable passion for facts, which we 
call science, has affected religious faith and thought, then surely 
we cannot ignore this inner stream of personal experience 
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of God. If we are to take account of the newly discov- 
ered energies of physics which are now in the very foreground 
of scientific interest, we shall do well also to have some report 
of those other energies, those energies of the spirit that have 
carried men and women into some of the greatest tasks and 
achievements which belong to the annals of the race. The 
time will come in no remote period when we shall learn how 
to deal as adequately with man’s inner life as we have learned 
to deal with the movement of masses of external matter and 
with ether vibration. But at present we are only in the infant 
stage of knowledge and insight about ourselves and our inner 
domain. 


II 


In the Scholastic period of the Middle Ages the two phases 
were inextricably intertwined and interwoven. The great think- 
ers and the great experiencers were frequently the same persons. 
Those who felt and those who formulated were often one and 
the same. The thinkers believed that they had a master-key to 
the deepest realities of the universe. They believed that if 
knowledge could not solve the problems of the world nothing 
could; if methods of truth-seeking could not arrive at ultimate 
reality then it could not be found at all. Their method was not 
that of the laboratory or of experiment; it was the method of 
analytic logic. They had no instruments for conquering dis- 
tance as we have now, nor could they deal with the infinitely 
small units as we do. They dealt instead with universal prin- 
ciples and proceeded to deduce the concrete and particular. 
They piled these universals up one above another in a vast 
hierarchy of ideas or truths, and they devoutly believed that 
there was a way up through these piled universals to the apex- 
reality of all things—God. No one who has a sensitive soul 
can contemplate the work of these successive intellectual build- 
ers without a feeling of awe at the majesty of their structures. 
Their contemporaries were building those marvellous cathedrals 
which stand as unsurpassed Monuments and memorials of a 
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noble faith. But those slowly climbing structures of the intel- 
lect aimed to soar beyond all that was visible, to rise above all 
outward spire-tops and to reach the invisible One, from whom 
all threads of reality emerge and in whom all that is true and 
beautiful and good has its home and center. 

Meantime there was flowing on an unbroken stream of mysti- 
cal experience. The current of life was as much in evidence 
as were the structures of thought. There have been in all ages 
men and women who have been conscious of being flooded with 
tides of life and spirit which they could not trace to any visible 
source nor to anything within the boundaries of what they call 
“themselves”. Mystical experience, the sense of divine invasion, 
is as old as smiling and weeping: 

Sometimes at waking, in the street sometimes, 
On the hillside, always unforewarned, 

A grace of being, finer than himself, 

That beckons and is gone—a larger life 
Upon his own impinging. 

These flushes of spiritual energy from hidden reservoirs, these 
uprushes of life and power, must be taken seriously into ac- 
count by anyone who undertakes to explain the origin or the de- 
velopment of religion. Socrates was not the first of the Greeks 
to feel himself God-invaded, nor was Abraham the first of the 
Orientals to receive a divine visitor in his tent. Wherever we 
succeed in catching a clear insight into primitive phases of 
life we find evidence of such forms of mystical experience. 
They are a vital part of the Pythagorean and Platonic interpre- 
tation of life, but they are by no means confined to philosophers 
and their schools. 

Such experiences held a very important place in the Neo- 
Platonic school, and they received a profound study and inter- 
pretation in the lectures and writings of Plotinus (A.D. 
205-269), the central figure of this school and the spiritual father 
of European mysticism. He was one of the major thinkers of 
all time, and with his remarkable dialectic powers was joined 
a very unusual gift of feeling an immediate contact with a 
beyond within himself. 
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III 


It is possible to show historically that the mystical strand 
was one of the most weighty factors in the religious life of the 
world before the Reformation. It is also possible to demon- 
Strate that the deep and vital strain of mystical experience in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries furnished one of the most 
important lines of preparation for the Reformation itself, 
Luther in his preparatory period was feeding his soul on the 
sermons and writings of the great mystics; but even more im- 
portant is the fact that large numbers of the strong, solid, 
pious, common people had been finding God as the deepest 
reality of their lives and had been building the inward pillars 
of their faith upon the life of God revealed within. 

The immense accumulation of mystical thought gained in the 
school of Plotinus came over into European Christianity 
through two main channels. St. Augustine was one of the chan- 
nels and Dionysius the Areopagite the other. Augustine was 
himself subject in an extraordinary way to mystical experience; 
but his intellectual life was largely formed by Neo-Platonic 
influences, and his type and method of interpreting mystical 
experiences came from that source. Wherever the books of this 
famous African saint were read—and that Was everywhere in 
Christian circles—they gave suggestions and prepared the way 
for mystical experiences. The other channel, perhaps wider 
but not so deep, was the group of writings ascribed to 
“Dionysius”. He professed to be St. Paul’s convert on the 
Areopagus and the first Bishop of Athens, and—by a chance of 
history—he became later identified with St. Denis, patron saint 
of Paris, which gave him still more glory and renown. He 
was in fact probably a Syrian monk who wrote his four treatises 
about the year A.D. 500. These writings are the source of 
the medieval theories of the Angelic orders, “the trinal triplici- 
ties” of Dante and Spenser, and he also furnished many of the 
most important current phrases and categories of later mystical 
literature. “Dionysius” produced an extraordinary blend of 
Hellenistic, Jewish, Christian, and Neo-Platonic ideas, which 
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gained a remarkable vogue through the apostolic prestige and 
dim magnificence with which fiction and legend surrounded 
him. 

In the eighth or ninth century John Scotus Eriugena, another 
shadowy but extremely important figure, translated the Dio- 
nysian books from Greek—by that time almost a “lost” language 
—into Latin, which was the current vehicle of religious thought; 
and succeeding scholars for many centuries wrote commentaries 
upon them. The mystical stream flowing through these two 
channels into the main line of Christian life and thought was 
of course not wholly foreign. Christianity at its earliest sources 
was a religion of experience, of life, of joy, of direct contact 
with God. But there were new elements of life and thought in 
both of these incoming streams which have tinged and colored 
the main current of Christianity. Gregory the Great, Bernard 
of Clairvaux, Richard of St. Victor, Master Eckhart, Walter 
Hilton, Lady Julian of Norwich, John Tauler, John Ruys- 
broeck, Henry Suso, Catherine of Genoa, and Thomas 4 Kempis 
are some of the greatest mystics before the Reformation who 
were the supreme bearers of this torch of light and love. But the 
more important fact is that a multitude of unknown and un- 
named everyday saints were kindled and set alight by this same 
torch of spiritual flame, and when the Reformation came there 
were thousands of practical, non-literary mystics for every 
one who reported his experience in a book. These mystics, 
experts as they were in interior religion and in the things of 
God, carried the Christian faith down to deeper levels of life 
and gave it a fresh power of demonstration. 

The Reformation brought an immense release of energy 
which was revealed in a variety of ways. Not the least of the 
expressions of fresh abounding energy was the new outburst of 
intense inner life. The struggles for social and economic reform 
in the outer world have attracted historians and often been 
told; but the drama of the inner life has received but scant 
attention. The main reason for the neglect has been that this 
new surge of mystical life occurred outside the main current 
of the Reformation in the multitudinous eddies, swirls, and 
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side-streams that came with it. Luther quickly lost his early 
sympathy for mystics and sternly turned to the tasks of formu- 
lating the theology and ecclesiastical system for the movement 
which he had unexpectedly started. Calvin was one of the most 
unmystical Christian thinkers who ever lived; and Zwingli was 
also quite barren of this trait. But nobody has a true historical 
estimate of the Reformation who only studies a few of the 
major leaders and confines his attention to the formation of the 
great Reformed churches and to the religious wars which 
followed upon the schism. The common people, too often 
ignored by everybody except the tax-collector, had their yearn- 
ings and aspirations, and there were many among them who were 
determined, at this crisis, to free religion from the State and 
from the officialism of the Church, and to make it a thing of 
the heart and life. They had their leaders and champions in 
almost every part of Europe, though there was little oppor- 
tunity for intercourse and correlation, and consequently these 
freer movements were loose, unorganized, and more or less 
abortive. 

But wherever we get glimpses into the lives and motives of 
the men who directed the common man’s Reformation, we find 
evidence of rich and deep mystical experience. These men were 
the direct inheritors of the great mystical strain referred to, 
and these movements were the legitimate continuation of the 
“inner way” which stretched back to Galilee and to St. Paul’s 
Aegean cities. 

The so-called Romantic Reformers were in close harmony 
and sympathy with these spiritual leaders of the inner way, 
and they all suffered together as they met the double tide of 
persecution from the Roman Catholic forces on the one hand 
and from the Reformed churches on the other. This last- 
named group was made up almost entirely of mystical human- 
ists from Spain and Italy. John de Valdés was the greatest 
figure in the early history of this romantic-spiritual movement. 
No one who reads his books, still vital and palpitating, can 
doubt the depth and power of his inner mystical life. Ochinus, 
Servetus, Socinus, Vittoria Colonna, Camillo of Sicily, and the 
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charming French humanist Sebastian Castellio are some of the 
mystics who followed in the track of de Valdés and endeavored 
in the face of hate and fagots to express the religion of the 
heart and of the interior life. 


IV 


Another interesting phase of mysticism appears in the early 
forerunners of science. Science was not born, like Athena, com- 
plete and fully developed. It had its crude beginnings and 
its day of small things. Physics, chemistry, and medicine slowly 
emerged from alchemy, and astronomy was mothered by astrol- 
ogy. There was therefore a stage of pseudo-science before gen- 
uine science stood on its own feet. The men who at this early 
stage delved into the mysteries of nature had a deep-seated 
faith that they might find a secret, God-given wisdom by which 
they would be able to read all these mysteries like an open 
book. Everything in the world, they believed, was symbolic; 
everything was double. The visible stands for and reveals a 
hidden, invisible reality. Man the microcosm sums up the 
macrocosm, and can thus find within the deeps of him- 
self the key which will unlock all the secrets of the world and 
of life. This is obviously a lower order of mysticism. It is 
occultism rather than true mysticism, a word which should be 
reserved to express the soul’s first-hand experience of God as a 
felt presence. This strain of occultism was, once more, strongly 
influenced by Neo-Platonism. The Italian humanists had 
translated into Latin many of the writings of the Neo-Platonists 
and had given them a great vogue among scholars. The Jewish 
cult of Cabbala, too, had fascinated some of the humanists 
who blended it with the revival of Greek mystical thought and 
so produced a curious medley. This, with the newly awakened 
interest in nature, the dimly lighted hopes in alchemy and 
astrology, and the unquenched faith in magic, encouraged the 
vague belief that anything might happen in the world of nature, 
since at that period almost no universal laws had been estab- 
lished and verified. It should be remembered that Luther, one 
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of the foremost scholars of the age, contemptuously called 
Copernicus “an old fool”. 

Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim (1487-1535), Aureolus 
Theophrastus Bombast, better known as Paracelsus (1493- 
1541), and Valentine Weigel (1533-1588) are three of the most 
celebrated leaders of this nature-mysticism group. Kepler, too, 
who finally became a genuine discoverer and verifier of uni- 
versal laws, carried along with his sound, scientific spirit a 
fringe of this nature-mysticism. He believed, in his early stage, 
that the planets moved in elliptical curves because great intelli- 
gences, like the cherubim or archangels, carried them on their 
wings, flying in these mathematical orbits. 

Jacob Boehme of Gérlitz in Silesia (1575-1624) is by far 
the greatest and most famous of the mystics who believed that 
they could explain the universe from top to bottom, including 
the deeps in man’s soul, by a God-given, suddenly revealed 
wisdom. There is in Boehme’s voluminous writings a heavy 
strand of this alchemistical nature-mysticism. It is dark, deep, 
hard to fathom, and not very rewarding to the patient delver. 
But there is another and very much more important strand 
in Boehme. He was a spiritual genius, humanly untutored but 
God-taught. His writings abound in deep insights, remark- 
able interpretations of the fundamentals of Christianity, and 
they set forth one of the soundest conceptions of salvation that 
appeared anywhere before our own period. When at his best 
he is a shining example of the true type of noble, constructive 
mystic. He exhibits and carries along two currents of mysti- 
cism—one the crude, occult nature-mysticism, and the other 
the lofty historical strand come to him through the humanist- 
mystics of the Reformation period, often called spiritual re- 
formers, of whom John Denck, Sebastian Franck, and Caspar 
Schwenckfeld are good examples. 


V 


There is one more impressive line of mystical religion coming 
down from the Reformation period which, like the other 
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varieties, reflects the influence of the intellectual and social en- 
vironment within which it flourished. ‘This is the mysticism 
of the Counter-reformation and the wave of Quietism in France 
that emerged from it. Before the Reformation broke upon 
the Church and shook it awake to existing imperfections, there 
had been many devoted spirits who had manfully endeavored 
to reform it from within. After the shock of schism was ac- 
tually experienced the attempts at inward reform became more 
urgent and effective. These attempts took many forms which 
cannot be followed up here, but one of the most interesting of 
all these forms was an immense revival of mysticism. Some 
of the noblest men and women in the Church undertook to 
lead Christianity back once more into an inward, vital union 
of the human with the divine. These leaders were not content 
to experience the thrill of personal contact with God. They 
endeavored to chart the lonely road to God, to describe minutely 
the stages and ladders by which the soul mounts from the seen 
and tangible to the invisible and impalpable reality. These 
mystics are the great experts of the mystic way. ‘They were no 
less bold and daring than were the contemporaries, the great 
explorers who found new continents and circumnavigated the 
earth. They, too, were like “stout Cortez”, and they gazed 
in surprise, awe, ant silence upon things petare unseen. St. 
Ignatius Loyola, St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, and St. Vin- 
cent de Paul are the major figures in this suteeal attempt to 
sound the deeps of the soul and to fortify the Church by linking 
man with the inexhaustible life of God. They called for a 
preparation of soul for their spiritual enterprise, comparable 
only to the preparation of body required for one who is to 
engage in polar research or for one who is to join an expedition 
for climbing Mount Everest. Few such heroic endeavors of 
the spirit have ever been recorded as those found in the annals 
of these mystical adventurers. They put a new energy into the 
soul of the Church, and they fired their followers with an in- 
domitable verve and marching power. No one knows ;the 
Counter-reformation until he knows this amazing inner life 
of it. 
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Hardly less wonderful was the seventeenth century Quietistic 
movement, developed from the teaching of these great mystics, 
though the Church was never content with its tendencies and 
implications and eventually condemned or censured its three 
greatest exponents, Michael Molinos, Francis Fénelon, and 
Mme. Guyon. Its essential characteristic was “the prayer of 
quiet”, a state of contemplation so deep and concentrated. that 
all ideas, longings, aims, hopes, or desires were obliterated. 
The soul, focussed upon God, dwelt in an absolute silence of 
all the human faculties, and in “this silence of fecundity” it 
seemed to the mystic that the life and energy of God were in- 
fused into the soul, bringing an immense increment of power. 
This is what Brother Lawrence, who belonged to this school, 
meant by his famous phrase, “the practice of the presence of 
God”. 

The three great personalities named above as the chief ex- 
ponents of this movement were all gifted writers, and they gave 
their experiences and their central faith unique interpretation. 
The result was that while the watchful officials of the Church 
condemned it and made it a hazardous adventure, it spread 
with a contagious quality and became a far-felt influence in the 
religious life of the period. In fact the classic books of the 
movement are still vital and dynamic, though on the whole 
it must be said that Quietism carried grave seeds of menace 
embodying undoubted peril for sound, constructive, co-operative 
religious life. 

Another very different wave of mystical experience and 
thought appeared in England during the turmoil and unrest 
of the Commonwealth period. We have in this movement 
interesting confirmation of the contention that religious mysti- 
cism is never something fixed and “repeatable”, but always 
conforms to the intellectual and ecclesiastical currents of the 
time. 

It does not follow the aqueduct method; it responds to 
the existing contours of thought and feeling. English seven- 
teenth century mysticism was not negative like the European 
strand which followed Platonism and scholastic thought; it was 
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not alchemistic like that which attended the birth of modern 
science; it was not ancillary to a church system like that of 
the Counter-reformation; and it did not distrust human nature 
nor absolutely negate human endeavor after the fashion of the 
mysticism of the Quietists. 

This new type sprang out of a strong positive faith that there 
is something divine, something of God, in the inner deeps of the 
human soul. The most obvious direct literary influences at 
work in shaping it were the Johannine writings of the New 
Testament. Expressions like the following are everywhere in 
evidence: “The light which lighteth every man who comes 
into the world”; “(Greater things than these shall ye do because 
I go unto my Father”; “Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever 
I command you”; “As Thou, Father, art in me and I in Thee, 
so may they also be one in us.” George Fox and Isaac Pen- 
ington are the best examples of this type. They built much 
upon great sayings of Christ and the Apostles. But they built 
much more upon their own experience and upon the fact that 
in their corporate meetings, in the hush and silence of the group, 
they seemed to feel the presence of an invading and a quicken- 
ing Spirit, which made them believe that they had found God 
experimentally and that divine healing had dropped directly 
into their souls. 

This seventeenth century wave was less organized than most 
mystical movements have been. It was, too, more dissociated 
from church control. It had, therefore, a large fringe of fanati- 
cism and waywardness. It broke out perilously in the Ranters. 
It was abortive in many of the small sects of the Common- 
wealth. It produced a few beautiful, but somewhat in- 
effective, individual mystics like Gerard Winstanley, ‘Thomas 
Traherne, John Saltmarsh, and William Dell. But it was 
brought into loosely organized form by George Fox, a simple, 
untrained, mystical genius, like Jacob Boehme, though without 
his confusion of alchemy. It showed strong propagating 
power and thus developed a mystical-minded religious society, 
which has continued more or less devoted to the culture of the 
inner life until the present time. 
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William Law (1686-1761), a pure-minded scholar, a devoted 
Anglican, in middle life came under the influence of Jacob 
Boehme and produced a series of mystical books, written in 
singularly beautiful style and marked by depth, fervor, and spir- 
itual penetration. He was one of the major forces that carried 
the eighteenth century from its lethargy, dullness, nationalism, 
and deism down into a deeper religious experience and into a 
more positive apprehension of the life and love of God. 
William Blake (1757-1827) was a great mystic in his own dis- 
position and constitution, but he also came under the influence 
of Boehme, whose spirit lay mightily upon him, and he con- 
tinued this famous line of spiritual succession. 


VI 


The great philosophers of the German critical movement 
were not by any means mystics. Kant, though always pos- 
sessed of profound faith and genuine personal religion, was 
strongly opposed to what passed for ‘“‘mysticism” in his day. 
Fichte, too, was anti-mystical, and Hegel regarded mystical ex- 
periences as only a first, implicit stage of religion, to be tran- 
scended by clear thought. But in spite of these facts the actual 
effect of critical philosophy was a new and deeper mystical 
movement. Schelling, with many others of the period, re- 
interpreted the great mystical philosopher Spinoza, who had 
already become one of the supreme influences in forming the 
intellectual and spiritual outlook of Goethe. Schopenhauer 
turned to Oriental mysticism as one of the sources of his philos- 
ophy of will, and Schleiermacher raised feeling to a wholly 
new importance as a leading factor both in life and in religion. 
The outcome in many quarters was a thinly disguised pantheism, 
but in other directions it awakened a strong tendency towards 
a new type of mysticism. 

This mystical tendency is most apparent in the great poets. 
Goethe, as every serious reader knows, is profoundly mystical. 
Baron von Higel in his “Mystical Element of Religion” gives 
a long list of the world’s great thinkers, in which Goethe holds 
a prominent place, and he says: “Shear any of these men of 
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their mystical and metaphysical elements, and you will have 
shorn Samson of his locks.” 

English literature of the nineteenth century owes an enormous 
debt to the German critical school and to Goethe. The Ger- 
man influence appears first and at its noblest level in Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge and William Wordsworth. Coleridge got 
the German contribution first-hand, and Wordsworth got it 
initially through Coleridge, though later he went to the original 
sources. But he carried it to far greater heights than it was pos- 
sible for Coleridge to reach. ‘The Prelude” and “The Excur- 
sion” are two of the greatest poems in our language, and they 
are both saturated with mystical thought and feeling. One 
sees in many personal passages that Wordsworth was gifted 
in high degree with capacity for mystical experience. But at 
the same time the form and type of interpretation are strongly 
colored by critical or transcendental philosophy. 

The direct influence of the above-mentioned philosophy: is 
even more marked in the cases of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. “Sartor Resartus” expressed with impressive 
effect the central idea of this movement: that the divine is not 
remote and far away, but that God breaks through nature, 
which only thinly veils Him, and reveals Himself in human 
life, especially in men of genius. Emerson drew more strongly 
than the other poets did upon Schelling, though Plotinus and 
Boehme were contributory streams of influence. His oversoul 
doctrine, which is his central idea, is a fusion from all these 
sources of thought. At the same time he made it his own idea 
and gave it a unique interpretation in his essays and poems. 
The two essays on “Nature”, the essay on the ‘“Oversoul”, 
and his poem “The Sphinx” furnish sufficient evidence of a 
profound strand of influence from transcendental philosophy 
on the thought of this rare and beautiful spiritual genius. 

Alfred Tennyson had in a number of instances very striking 
mystical experiences, which are described in his “Memoirs” 
(written by his son Hallam) and which furnished first-hand 
material for several passages in his poems, notably in ‘The 
Ancient Sage”. He was further influenced by almost all the 
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great sources of mystical thought. He was a careful reader of 
Kant and his successors, of Goethe, of Spinoza, and of the 
classical contributors to mysticism. He held as a fundamental 
view of his life that the human soul draws its origin and sep- 
arate existence from the boundless deep of Spirit, and he be- 
lieved that throughout this earthly life that, 

Spirit with Spirit can meet, 

Closer is he than breathing, nearer than hands and feet. 

There is a deep strand of mystical thought running through 
the entire collection of Robert Browning’s poems. He was not, 
so far as we know, subject in his own person to mystical ex- 
periences, though some of his accounts of such experiences 
attributed to others are written with so much power and insight 
that one feels he himself must at least have had very intimate 
sympathy with those who see God. He says in “Christmas 
ives: 

Where I heard noise and you saw flame 
Some one man knew God called his name. 

In his youth he made a searching study of Paracelsus and of 
the movement of which that famous seeker and mystic was a 
part, and in his extraordinary poem dealing with Paracelsus’s 
inner life he shows clear comprehension of that pseudo- 
scientific stage of mystical thought. But the prevailing type of 
mystical feeling in Tennyson’s religious poems conforms more 
closely to the teaching of the Gospel and Epistles of John. 


VII 


We come finally to the impressive revival of mysticism in 
recent times. It is not confined to any one country, nor to any 
one religious communion, nor to any one intellectual level of 
life. On the contrary, it has touched all lands, all denomina- 
tions, and all stages of thought. We are not here concerned 
with the marked increase of superstition and obscurantism which 
has emerged since the beginning of the World War. It was 
something to be expected in such a vast emotional upheaval 
as that through which we have passed. Let us rather consider 
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that calm and deep type of mysticism which puts the emphasis 
on the spiritual nature of man’s inmost self and its direct com- 
munion with God. 

The mysticism of this century has been much more positive 
and affirmative than was the mysticism of the classic type. We 
hear little today of the via negativa—that is, the way to God 
through a persistent withdrawal from all that is concrete and 
finite, so that when one arrives at the apex of the journey the 
goal proves to be an infinite nothing, “the alone with the Alone”. 
Ecstasy, too, has fallen to a much lower valuation than it once 
held. Ecstasy is no longer conceived as essentially miraculous 
and supernatural; it is thought of rather as pathological and psy- 
chopathic. One does not look for the infinite beyond the finite, 
the eternal beyond time. The unseen and perfectly real are 
sought and expected here in the midst of things we see and 
touch. Jacob’s ladder is “pitched betwixt heaven and Charing 
Cross”, and Christ walks on our crowded water-ways as well 
as on Gennesaret of old. We do not need to “go out of 
ourselves”, to obliterate our pricelessly precious personality, 
to kill the me, in order to find the Beloved of our souls, any 
more than we should expect to get electricity by first destroy- 
ing the dynamo through which it is to reveal itself, or to find 
out what life is by first destroying the concrete forms through 
which life shows its nature and its beauty. 

The mystic of today believes that the basis of our universe 
is fundamentally spiritual and that man’s basic nature is also 
fundamentally spiritual. “Deep calls unto deep”, “like knows 
like”. These are ancient phrases which still fit the facts of 
experience. Our lives open inward into a world certainly as 
real as the one we see with eyes and touch with hands. The 
mystic therefore “builds inward” and cultivates that sacred 
interior precinct. But no wise mystic discounts thereby the 
value of the seen and outward. He does not reject his daily food 
anticipating that divine manna and the bread of life are to be 
granted to him. He does not refuse the aid of the visible 
sun while he is looking for inward illumination. Neither does 
he, nor should he, discount the inspiration and help of the 
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Scriptures and the visible Church while he feels the awe and 
wonder of a divine manifestation within himself. 

The discovery during the last half-century of the importance 
of the subconscious in man’s life has also been a contributory 
factor in the present mystical awakening. F. W. H. Myers, 
who was one of the first to call attention, in a vivid and em- 
phatic way, to the deep-lying subconscious strata below the 
threshold, coined the word “subliminal” and maintained that 
there is in us a “subliminal self”, separated by a thin partition 
from our surface, or waking, self, and that “incursions”, ‘in- 
rushes”, “invasions” from beyond come across and produce 
tremendously significant effects. William James tentatively ac- 
cepted much of Myers’s teaching and gave it powerful interpre- 
tation in his epoch-making “Varieties of Religious Experience”. 
He there speaks of “a thin partition through which messages 
make irruption”. Most teachers today do not now use this 
terminology. They do not separate man’s inner life into sun- 
dered selves with a partition between, thin or thick. The inner 
life is thought of as a unity with vastly varying degrees of 
consciousness, of awareness, of concentration, of integration. 

Religious experiences of the mystical type are far more 
common than the earlier books on mysticism allowed or implied, 
or than most persons suppose. They do not need to partake 
of the abnormal or of the extraordinary. Experiences like those 
of which H.G. Wells speaks in his “First and Last Things”, 
for example, do not surpass what occurs in the lives of a vast 
number of sane, everyday men and women. He writes: “At 
times in the silence of the night and in rare lonely moments, I 
come upon a sort of communion with myself and something that 
is not myself. It is perhaps poverty of mind and language 
which obliges me to say that this universal scheme takes on the 
effect of a sympathetic Person, and my communion a quality of 
fearless worship. ‘These moments happen, and they are the 
supreme fact of my religious life to me; they are the crown 
of my religious experience.” 

Another testimony, this time from a life-long scientific worker, 
will throw further light upon the kind of experiences under 
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consideration. C. Lloyd Morgan in his “Emergent Evolu- 
tion” says: “Within us, if anywhere, we must feel the urge, or 
however it be named, which shall afford the basis upon which 
acknowledgment of Activity [God] is founded. What then 
does it feel like? Each must answer for himself, fully realizing 
that he may misinterpret the evidence. Without denying a felt 
push from the lower levels of one’s being,—a so-called driving 
force welling up from below,—to me it feels like a drawing 
upwards through Activity existent at a higher level than that 
to which I have attained.” 

A third account is taken from a well-known psychologist, 
Dr. William Brown of Oxford University. His “Religion and 
Life” contains these remarks: ‘You can have mystic feeling, 
a feeling of union with the universe, at very different levels. 
; You get it at its highest form in religion. . . . If 
I may speak no longer as a psychologist but as a man, the ex- 
perience of life confirms my belief that the possibility of some 
communion between that Power and the individual is not an 
illusion.” 

What we need to take into account is the profound inward 
depth of the human self and the normal implications of self- 
consciousness. ‘The best present-day students of mystical ex- 
perience are dealing with these aspects of it rather than with 
abnormal traits. Henry Bergson’s very interesting treatment 
of intuition and of the vital urge of life, while it is an excessive 
emphasis, no doubt, and divides intuition too sharply from intel- 
lect, has helped all his readers to see that there are capacities 
of intuition, flashes of insight, in us all which enable us to deal 
with the deepest realities of life in other ways than by analysis 
and logic. 

Those who contend that the universe in its ultimate nature 
is spiritual hold that our consciousness is double-doored like 
the Temple of Janus. It looks out through numerous peripheral 
senses on a world of moving matter arranged in a space-frame, 
and it is environed inwardly by a beyond of which it partakes. 
A self without this beyond would be as absurd as a stick with 
only one end or a door with only one side. We have organized 
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our outside world or are organizing it. We have discovered 
many of its laws and habits, and we have coined a rich vocabu- 
lary for discussing it. But we are still almost like new-born 
infants with respect to the inner life. “Many are amazed and 
many doubt.” We do not know its laws and processes; we have 
a most slender vocabulary for talking about the gleams and 
flashes which occasionally break in upon us. A few rare souls 
—the Newtons and the Galileos of the inner life—have seen 
farther than the rest and have tried to give us their testimony 
to this “world within the world we see”. We are, however, 
still in the dawning stage of mystical experience and of truth 
about our world within. But it is a notable fact that many of 
the greatest individuals who have ever lived have been mystical- 
minded. The tendency to mysticism is thus evidently not morbid 
or pathological. Mysticism betokens great mental depth and 
breadth, and it adds to our constructive energy. It is not a 
functionless trait, an abortive survival from the pre-scientific 
man—the cave-man or his primitive predecessor; it is not a 
waning power. It is a fundamental capacity of man’s soul, 
and it is big with future possibilities. It may in some of its 
phases appear to be a protest against the findings of science. 
But in its better and purer forms mysticism is not hostile to truth 
gained from any source or by any methods. It does not decrease 
or fail in periods of scientific intensity. Nor are its exponents 
by any means obscurantist or anti-scientific, They only insist 
that there is an inner way to truth and life which is missed 
by microscope and spectroscope, and that the experience of 
God is in its own right a weighty evidence and testimony to 
another kind of world. 
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Charles, grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella, King of Spain since 
1516, is elected to the empire and becomes Emperor Charles V. 
Cortez arrives in Mexico. 

Albrecht Durer paints his ‘Four Apostles”. 

The Turks, threatening all central Europe in their advance, are 
thrown back in defeat from Vienna. 

Copernicus finishes his treatise setting forth his heliocentric theory. 

Cranmer becomes Archbishop of Canterbury and pronounces the 
divorce of Henry VIII and Catherine of Arragon. 

Parliament begins the suppression of the monasteries in England, 
accomplished in the course of the following five years. 

Michaelangelo completes his fresco of ‘““The Last Judgment” for 
the Sistine Chapel in Rome. 

Mary, of England, marries Philip, son and heir of Charles V. 
Charles V resigns his crowns: Spain, Italy and the Netherlands go 
to his son Philip I1; Germany to his brother Ferdinand I. 
Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn, succeeds Mary by the will 

of her father Henry VIII, as England’s sovereign. 

By the Peace of Cateau-Cambrésis, closing a long struggle between 
France and Spain, France retains Calais, won from the 
English, but Spanish control of Italy is continued. 

Palestrina composes his ‘Mass of Pope Marcellus”. 

The duke of Alva enters the Netherlands with a punitive force 
of 10,000 Spanish veterans and sets up a tyrannous inquisition 
against the Protestants in the Council of Troubles. 

Mercator (Gerhard Kremer) publishes his planisphere for mariners, 
the first map on ‘“‘Mercator’s projection” with parallels and 
meridians at right angles. 

Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, granddaughter of Henry VII of 
England, possible Catholic claimant to the English throne, is 
imprisoned by Elizabeth to whom she had appealed for help 
against her rebellious Scottish subjects. 

A Spanish Armada under Don John of Austria, having at the instiga- 
tion of Pope Pius V joined forces with Venice, shatters a 
Turkish fleet in the Gulf of Lepanto off the western coast of 
Greece. 

Prince William the Silent, of Nassau and Orange, is elected by 
the revolting province of Holland, where he owns large estates, 
its stadtholder or governor. 

The Spanish siege of Leyden is raised by cutting the dykes at 
William’s order. 
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Following the sack and massacre of Antwerp, indignation against 
Spanish rule is expressed in the common agreement of resistance 
by all seventeen Netherland provinces, known as the Pacifica- 
tion of Ghent. 

Alexander Farnese, duke of Parma, Spanish governor of the Nether- 
lands, wins back some of the southern provinces to form a 
Catholic league known as the Union of Arras, opposed by the 
Protestant Union of Utrecht, which comprises the Seven United 
Provinces (in the north) later known as the Dutch Republic. 

Montaigne publishes the first two volumes of his ‘‘Essays”’. 

William I of Orange, stadtholder of Holland and Zealand and 
virtually head of the northern provinces, is assassinated at the 
published instigation of Philip IT. 

Elizabeth sends an expedition under the Earl of Leicester to aid 
the Dutch and Philip II prepares for an attack on England. 

Long imprisonment of Mary, Queen of Scots, ended by her execution. 
Christopher Marlowe’s play ““Tamburlaine the Great” is pro- 
duced in London. 

The Armada of more than one hundred ships, dispatched by Philip 
II of Spain, is decisively defeated, by the larger and better- 
armed fleet of smaller English vessels in the English channel. 

The political rights conceded to the Huguenots by the Edict of 
Nantes include the power of legislating for themselves in in- 
dependent assemblies and the possession, as guarantees, of a 
number of fortified towns, among them La Rochelle. 

The Dutch East India Company is granted a monopoly of trade 
in the Far East. 

At the death of Elizabeth, James VI of Scotland, son of Mary 
Stuart, ascends the English throne as James I. 

The dome of St. Peter’s in Rome, designed by Michaelangelo, is com- 
pleted by Fontana. 

“Don Quixote” by Cervantes, following publication in Madrid, 
attains an immediate vogue. 

English colonists found Jamestown in Virginia. 

Champlain, French explorer, founds Quebec. 

John Kepler publishes the results of his study of the motion of the 
planet Mars, establishing some of the cardinal principles of 
modern astronomy. 

The Globe Theater in London burns at a performance of ‘Henry 
VIII”, a play collaborated by William Shakespeare and John 
Fletcher. 

Under General Tilly the forces of the Catholic League, penetrat- 
ing Bohemia to Prague, defeat the Protestant army, confirming 
the Hapsburg Ferdinand II as king. 

The Mayflower arrives at Plymouth. 

Francis Bacon publishes his “Novum Organum”, 

The Dutch West India Company is organized. 

Grotius publishes “De jure belli et pacis”. Peter Paul Rubens com- 
pletes his “Assumption of the Virgin’ for Antwerp cathedral. 

Wallenstein, commanding an imperial army, at Dessau defeats 
Mansfeld leading the forces of Christian IV of Denmark, who 
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had entered Germany as the champion of Protestantism. 
Tilly defeats Christian at Lutter. 

Dutch found New Amsterdam on Manhattan Island. 

William Harvey discovers the circulation of the blood. 

Pope Urban VIII sends the diploma of doctor of theology and the 
cross of the order of St. John of Jerusalem to Lope de Vega, 
already author of more than a thousand plays and dictator in 
the Spanish world of letters. 

Parliament in the Petition of Right enumerates grievances against 
the government of Charles I. 

Richelieu, cardinal and chief minister of Louis XIII, attacks the 
military power of the Huguenots by reducing their chief town 
La Rochelle, and after further successes cancels their privilege 
of holding fortified towns. 

The peace of Liibeck, between Emperor Ferdinand II and Christian 
IV of Denmark, closes the Danish phase of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

The domical church of $. M. della Salute by Longhena is built in 
Venice. 

At Breitenfeld, near Leipsic, the veteran army of Tilly is defeated 
by Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, who, consolidating the 
forces of the northern princes, rescues German Protestantism 
from destruction. 

Gustavus Adolphus loses his life in his successful battle with 
Wallenstein at Liitzen. 

Anthony van Dyck is invited by Charles I to England, where he 
becomes painter in ordinary to the Court. 

Galileo is examined as to his published theories by a papal tribunal 
and condemned as “vehemently suspected of heresy’. 

Richelieu, aggressively opposing the Hapsburg power in behalf of 
the Bourbons, despatches an army to the Rhine to co-operate 
with the Swedes, constituting a joint Catholic and Protestant 
effort to effect a permanent lodgement in Germany. 

Corneille produces “Le Cid”. 

Descartes publishes his ‘Discourse of Method’. 

Frans Hals paints his ““Regents of the Company of St. Elizabeth”. 

Parliament adopts, by a small majority, the Grand Remonstrance, 
publishing the steps by which Charles I has lost its confidence. 

Civil war opens between the English Parliament and the king. 

Rembrandt in Amsterdam paints his “Sortie of the Banning Cock 
Company”, known as ““The Night Watch”. 

Cromwell defeats Charles I at Naseby. 

The protest of the French hereditary Parlement against the rising 
taxation under the government of the regent, Anne of Austria, 
and of Mazarin, together with a reform programme contem- 
plating a constitutional monarchy, ushers in a five-years civil 
war known as the Fronde, in which Mazarin triumphs. 

The Peace of Westphalia, closing the last period of the Thirty 
Years’ War and dealing with numerous matters of international 
interest, becomes a basis of European public law till the French 
Revolution. By its terms the political fabric of Germany 
is decentralized into three hundred more or less sovereign 
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fragments, only four electorates (the Palatinate, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Brandenburg), with Austria, continuing politically 
important. 

Charles I is beheaded. Cromwell beats down resistance in Ireland. 

Cromwell defeats the army of Charles II at Worcester. 

Cromwell, under an Instrument of Government, takes the title 
of Lord Protector of the Commonwealth. 

Velasquez paints the Spanish Infanta Margarita Maria holding 
court, the canvas known as “The Maids of Honor’, (‘Las 
Menifias’’). 

English East India Company chartered, a joint stock company. 

The English monarchy is re-established under Charles IT. 

Baruch Spinoza completes the composition of his “Ethics”. 

Louis XIV begins a war with Spain for the possession of the 
Spanish Netherlands, the first of a series of wars which 
absorb much of the energies of his reign. 

John Milton publishes his ‘‘Paradise Lost”. 

Molicre’s play “Tartuffe”, after five years of opposition, is produced 
publicly in France. 

Jean Picard measures the arc of the meridian. 

Racine’s tragedy ‘‘Phedre” is produced. 

First Part of John Bunyan’s ‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress” is published. 

Calderon, in his eighty-first year, writes his last secular play, in 
honor of Charles II’s marriage to Marie Louise de Bourbon. 

The Ottoman Turks in a second siege of Vienna are utterly routed 
with the aid of John Sobieski, King of Poland. 

Edmund Halley, astronomer, compiles the first chart of compass 
variation having scientific value. 

Louis XIV revokes the Edict of Nantes after a series of gradual 
and oppressive encroachments on the rights which had been 
guaranteed by treaty to the Huguenots. 

Isaac Newton’s work ‘Principia’ is published. 

William III, of Orange, and his wife Mary, invited by Whig and 
Tory leaders, land in England and are popularly acclaimed in 
preference to the ruling Catholic, James II, Mary’s father. 

John Locke publishes his ‘‘Essay concerning Human Understanding”. 

Peter the Great, Czar of Russia, spends a year in travel through 
Germany, Holland and England to study western methods of 
government, sources of wealth and systems of trade and manu- 
facture. 

In battle at Blenheim the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, commanding forces allied against Louis XIV, break 
a long series of French military victories and begin the series 
of defeats—Ramillies, Turin, Oudenarde, Malplaquet—which 
characterize the War of the Spanish Succession. 

Union of England and Scotland, under a single parliament at 
Westminster, with the official common designation of Great 
Britain. 

The last stone is set in Christopher Wren’s new cathedral of St. 
Paul’s in London. G. W. Leibnitz publishes his ‘““Théodicée”. 

By the Peace of Utrecht, the Spanish Netherlands and the Spanish 
possessions in Italy become Austrian; the Bourbon grandson 
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of Louis XIV, Philip V, is confirmed in the Spanish throne; 
the Dutch hold a barrier of border fortresses against France; 
and England receives Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Hudson’s 
Bay, Minorca, and Gibraltar. 

At the death of Queen Anne the British crown passes under the 
terms of the Act of Settlement to the son of the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover, who ascends the throne as George I. 

Louis XV begins a reign which is marked by oppressive taxation 
and losses of colonial power, and destined to discredit the 
institution of absolute monarchy. 

The Austrians under the generalship of Prince Eugene of Savoy 
complete thirty-five years of intermittent campaigning against 
the Turks by driving them completely out of Hungary. 

Sebastian Bach becomes cantor at Leipsic, where he composes his 
“Passion according to St. Matthew”. 

Death of King Frederick William I of Prussia, grandson of the 
Great Elector, leaving to his son and successor Frederick II 
(the Great) a small state ranking in military strength with the 
great states of Europe. 

Montesquieu publishes his “Spirit of the Law”, (‘Esprit des lois’). 

By the Peace of Aachen, closing the aggressive campaigns of a 
coalition of France, Prussia and other German states against 
Austria, known as the War of the Austrian Succession, Maria 
Theresa is confirmed in the Austrian throne. 

General Braddock, disregarding the advice of Washington, one 
of his officers, is defeated in his attempt to take the French 
fort at the headwaters of the Ohio; it falls to the British 
later and is renamed Pittsburgh. 

Voltaire takes up his residence at Ferney, near Geneva, where many 
of the most celebrated men of Europe visit him. 

‘Under the ministry of William Pitt, holding office under George 
II, the naval victories of Lagos and Quiberon Bay crown 
the British control of the sea which dooms the colonies of 
France. 

Rousseau publishes his “Social Contract’’. 

Peace of Hubertsburg marks the end of the Seven Years’ War, 
carried on by an abortive coalition against Prussia. 

By the Peace of Paris Louis XV surrenders to England Canada, 
territory east of the Mississippi, a number of islands in the 
West Indies, and all claim to political dominion in India. 

The spinning jenny is invented by James Hargreaves. 

Joseph II becomes emperor, and co-regent with his mother Maria 
Theresa, of Austria. He attempts to centralize his Hapsburg 
dominions and to institute advanced economic and intellectual 
reforms. 

James Watt patents his invention of a steam engine capable of 
driving a machine. 

Poland is partitioned between Russia, Austria and Prussia. (‘First 
Partition”’). 

Turgot, comptroller general of Louis XVI, inaugurates a short- 
lived programme of French fiscal and mercantile reform. 

The British colonies in America, carrying on an armed resistance 
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to the repressive military measures of George III in a quarrel 
hinging on the right of Parliament to tax them, declare their 
independence. 

Adam Smith publishes his ‘“Wealth of Nations”. 

Immanuel Kant publishes his “Critique of Pure Reason”. 

Great Britain recognizes the independence of the United States 
of America. 

Lavoisier announces that water is the product of the combination of 
hydrogen and oxygen. First balloon ascension is made near 
Lyons by the Montgolfier brothers. 

Edmund Cartwright patents a power loom. 

July 14, the Bastille is razed by a Paris mob. 

Louis XVI issues a call for the States General, not previously 
convened since 1614. ‘The Third Estate, (representing the 
commoners), failing to induce the First and Second Estates, 
(representing the clergy and the nobility), to sit in joint 
session, votes itself the National Assembly. 

Mozart’s opera ‘“The Magic Flute” is produced at Vienna. 

The French National Convention meets in September and abolishes 
the monarchy, the King degraded to the rank of citizen Louis 
Capet being guillotined after trial, in January. 

Eli Whitney patents the cotton gin. 

October 5, Napoleon Bonaparte, in command of troops defending 
the National Convention from riotous demonstrations of con- 
servatives, disperses an uprising with grape-shot. 

The Directory, an executive of five members provided by the new 
French constitution, extends earlier Republican campaigns by 
launching an offensive against Germany and a lesser offen- 
sive under Napoleon against Italy. 

Catherine II of Russia at her death leaves her country one 
of the most powerful: members of the European system of 
states. 

Edmund Jenner begins experiments leading to his discovery of 
vaccination. 

Napoleon, evading Nelson’s fleet, occupies Alexandria in Egypt 
in the attempt to sever the British route to India. 

Cut off himself by the destruction of his fleet, Napoleon, after 
campaigns in Egypt and Syria, abandons his army and con- 
trives to reach France, where he overthrows the government 
and is made First Consul. 

Alessandro Volta in his study of electro-motive force devises his 
voltaic pile. 

Schiller completes his trilogy of ‘“Wallenstein”’. 

By the Act of Union, the Irish parliament is extinguished in re- 
turn for Irish representation in the parliament at Westminster. 

Robert Fulton at Paris succeeds in propelling a vessel by steam 
power 

Bonaparte assumes the title Emperor of the French, as Napoleon I. 
At the news Ludwig van Beethoven is hardly restrained from 
destroying the score of his “Eroica Symphony”, just composed 
in Napoleon’s honor. 
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Nelson destroys Napoleon’s naval resources by defeating the French 
fleet off Cape Trafalgar on the Spanish coast. 

Napoleon, at the culmination of his campaign against Prussia, enters 
Berlin in triumph. He begins a commercial war against 
England by attempting to close the Continent to British trade. 

Humphrey Davy advances the view that chemical affinity is the 
mutual electrical attraction of ultimate particles of matter. 

The Peace of Tilsit marks the height of Napoleon’s career of con- 
quest: he rules, as France, parts of Germany and Italy, and 
through subject-princes a group of surrounding dependencies. 

A British army is sent to Portugal to support the Spanish revolt 
against Napoleon. 

Goethe publishes the completed First Part of his “Faust”. 
Napoleon, in a campaign against Russia, follows the Russian retreat 
to Moscow, and succeeds in extricating his decimated army. 
Napoleon is driven out of Germany, his army being crushed by the 
coalition forces of Prussia, Russia, and Austria in a three-days 

battle at Leipsic. 

Napoleon refusing to make peace, the allies overwhelm his defensive 
winter campaign in France, enter Paris, accept his abdication, 
and concede him the island of Elbe, off Tuscany, as a residence. 

George Stephenson’s first “travelling engine” runs a successful trial 
in steam traction. 

Napoleon returns from Elba, during the sessions of a general 
congress of powers at Vienna, again takes the field and is 
routed by Wellington and Bliicher at Waterloo. He is exiled, 
a prisoner, to the South Atlantic island, St. Helena. 

Arthur Schopenhauer publishes his first issue of ““The World as 
Will and Idea”. 

G. W. F. Hegel publishes his “Philosophy of Right”. 

Charles Lyell gives a new direction to the study of the earth 
in his “Principles of Geology”. 

A revolt against the conservative reaction in France, is followed 
by similar revolts in Belgium, Italy, Germany and Poland. 
Parliamentary reform in Great Britain creates a more uniform 
franchise, and transfers a large share of political power from 

the landed aristocracy to the middle classes. 

Death of Nicholas Carnot, physicist, whose work was later recog- 
nized by Lord Kelvin as disclosing the true nature of heat and 
methods for finding its mechanical equivalent. 

The British Parliament passes its first important factory act limit- 
ing the working hours of young employees. 

At the death of William IV, Victoria, the granddaughter of George 
III, ascends the British throne. 

For the invention of the Daguerreotype process of photography, the 
French government settles life pensions on Louis Daguerre and 
the heirs of Niepce. 

Michael Faraday matures his discovery of the induction of electric 
currents. 

The Mines Act in Great Britain prohibits underground work for 
boys under ten and for women. 
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Augustus Comte publishes the last volume of his ‘Positive 
Philosophy”’. 

S. F. B. Morse demonstrates his invention of an electro-magnetic 
recording telegraph. 

After a contest with a socialist party and a partial concession to 
the programme of national workshops, proposed by Louis 
Blanc, the republican majority of the French assembly gives 
the country a new constitution, and Louis Napoleon, nephew 
of the emperor, is elected president. 

Following the revolution in France Metternich is driven out of 
Vienna and a new constitution is proclaimed for Austria; a 
national and liberal revolution occurs in Germany, with revolu- 
tions in Italy and Hungary. 

By a coup d’etat, December 2, the French president overthrows 
the government and after a plebiscite and the granting of a 
new constitution he becomes Emperor Napoleon III. 

Giuseppe Verdi produces his opera “‘Rigoletto”’. 

Louis Pasteur becomes professor of chemistry at Lille. 

Charles Darwin publishes ‘“The Origin of Species’’. 

Victor Emmanuel II, of Sardinia, becomes first King of Italy at its 
unification. 

Herbert Spencer publishes his ‘First Principles’, the first volume 
of his “Synthetic Philosophy”’. 

The researches of Gregor Mendel cause a modification of Dar- 
Wwinian theory. 

A second British parliamentary reform act widens the suffrage suffi- 
ciently to shift predominance in voting from the British middle 
classes to the working classes. 

Karl Marx publishes the first volume of his “Capital”. 

A transcontinental line of railway is completed across the United 
States. 

In the war with Prussia under King William I and Bismarck, 
Napoleon III is ruinously defeated at Sedan, France is declared 
a republic, and Paris is besieged. 

The South German governments enter the North German Con- 
federation, the union becomes the German Empire, and King 
William I of Prussia becomes hereditary German Emperor. 

Richard Wagner’s “Ring of the Nibelung” cycle is performed at 
Bayreuth. 

Alexander Graham Bell makes a successful demonstration of his 
electric telephone. 

Konrad Roentgen discovers the X-ray. 
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106, 107 

Angelico, Fra, incorporates Christian 
ideals in painting, 291; works of— 
imply spiritual devotion, 292 

Anthem, development of—in Anglican 
Church, 298, 299 

Anthropoid apes, Pithecanthropus re- 


allegorical interpre- 
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mains discovered in region inhabited 
by, 86 

Anthropology, its bearing on psychology 
of religion, 95, 96 

Anti-slavery agitation, its humanitarian 
origin, 222 

“Apology of Aristides”, J. Rendel Har- 
ris discovers Syriac version of, 419 

“Apostles, Epistle of the”, Charles 
Schmidt publishes the Coptic—, 424 

Arabic thought, Friar Roger Bacon in- 
fluenced by— 21 

Archaeological excavations, at site of 
Bethshean under Clarence S. Fisher, 
333; by Charles Warren and J. F. 
Bliss at Jerusalem, 334; by R. A. S. 
Macalister, 335 

Archaeological expedition, of Princeton 
University, 337 

Archaeological formation, simple—, 
310; city mound of Samaria, com- 
plex—, 311; difficulties presented 
by complex—, 312 

Archaeological groups, relation to the 
chronological skeleton, 316 

Archaeological organizations, growth of 
—since World War, 338 

Archaeological research, inscriptions 
only available material of early—in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, 320; in 
Palestine, 329; of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, 329, 330; of German 
Oriental Society at Tell Hum, site 
of Capernaum, 338; results of Wil- 
liam Ramsay’s—in Asia Minor, 379 

Archaeologist, purpose of, 309, 312; 
importance of proper training of field 
—in excavation, 313 

Archimedes, discovery of his principle 
as illustration of scientific method, 
47; forms fundamental concepts of 
equilibrium, 48 

Ariosto, Lodovico, allegorical interpre- 
tation of his poetry, 267 

Aristotelians, scientific mental attitude 
of Galileo respected by, 53 

Aristotle, his conception of induction in 
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Aristotle, continued 
study of nature, 20; relation of his 
philosophy to Christianity, 132; im- 
portance of his philosophy in later 
Middle Ages, 135; his theory of art, 
272 

Arsinoe, discovery of Greek papyri 
near site of, 409 

Art, hostile attitude of early Christian- 
ity to, 264; growth of tolerance and 
respect of Christianity for—of Greece 
and Rome, 265; Church Fathers’ ob- 
jections to, 268; Scholastic theories 
of, 271; Aristotle’s theory of—, 
2/2; Socrates’ Won’ 272)00' 273 « 
idolatry and, 273; St. Francis’ in- 
fluence on, 282; attitude of Church 
towards, 285; expression of Christi- 
anity in, 285, 286; Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy” as supreme expression of 
Christianity in, 286 

Ascalon, Palestine Exploration Fund 
transfers operations from site of— 
to Jerusalem, 334 

Asia, mammalian species and races of 
men probably evolved in, 89 

Asia Minor, results of William Ram- 
say’s archaeological research in, 379 

Associationism, theory of, 121 

Astronomical theory of Tycho Brahe, 
23 


Astronomy, Copernicus applies induc- 
tive reasoning to, 22; magnitude of 
discoveries of modern—, 35; com- 
parison of Ptolemaic and Copernican 
systems of, 194 

Astruc, Jean, his research on Book of 
Genesis, 354 

Atheism, Positivism a form of, 208 

Athos, Simonides discovers Greek text 
of “Shepherd of Hermas” at, 415 

Atom, J. Clerk Maxwell on the, 83; 
product of growth and subject to 
decay, 84 

Atomic weights, relations of—to ele- 
ments, 84 

Augustine, St. denies inerrancy of 
Bible, 91; his conception of God, 185; 
his allegorical interpretation of “The 
Song of Songs”, 265, 266; effect on 
European mysticism, 454 

Auto-suggestion, in prayer, 103 

Azekah, partial excavations at Tel 
Zakariya, site of, 331 

Babylonia, science in ancient—and 
Egypt, 19; alluvial valleys of— 
favorable to development of civiliza- 


INDEX 


tion, 319, 320; excavations of temples 
and palaces in—, 322 

Bach, Johann Sebastian, his influence 
on church music, 297; greatest of 
Protestant church music composers, 
299; church cantata of, 300 

Bacon, Francis, development of induc- 
tive reasoning by, 21; contributions 
of—to modern viewpoint of science, 
138 

Bacon, Friar Roger, influenced by 
Arabic thought, 21; sketch of life 
and works of, 21; individualism of— 
helpless against Scholasticism, 50 

Bacteria, controversy on spontaneous 
generation of, 78 

Bakunin, Michael, anti-religious social- 
ist, 224 

Balfour, A. J., his Lectures on “Theism 
and Humanism”, 39 


Bateson, William, on variation of 
species, 27 
Baur, Ferdinand, on origination of 


New Testament, 389 

Bayle, Peter, on explanation of uni- 
verse, 148; his “Historical and Criti- 
cal Dictionary”, 153 

Beethoven, L. van, his influence on 
church music, 297 

Behaviorism, theory of, 121; Jou, tB: 
Watson, on, 121; W. McDougall on, 
122 

Behnesa, Grenfell and Hunt discover 
papyri at—, site of Oxyrhynchus, 
411 


Bergson, Henry, philosophy of, 3; 
creative evolution of, 190; estimate 
of his philosophy, 191 

Berkeley, George, his attack on theory 
of matter in philosophy of Locke, 
175; philosophy of, 176; Samuel 
Johnson’s criticism of, 176; criticized 
for his subjectivity, 177 

Bethshean, archaeological excavations 
at the site of— under Clarence S. 
Fisher, 333 

Béze, Theodore de, his Greek Testa- 
ment, 398 

Bible, not unfriendly to new truths in 
science and religion, 34; Luther, 
Augustine, Ambrose deny inerrancy 
of—, 91; translations of— as ex- 
pression of Christian art in England 
and Germany, 289; absolute author- 
ity of— becomes an accepted tenet 
of Protestant theologians, 343; re- 
lation of historical to literary criti- 
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Bible, The, continued 
cism of, 357; influence of Reforma- 
tion on study of, 371 

Blake, William, exponent of mysticism, 
462 

Bliss, J. F., successor to Flinders Petrie 
on Tell el-Hesy excavations, 330; 
archaeological excavations of— at 
Jerusalem, 334; discovery of Greek 
inscriptions by, 337 

Bodin, Jean, on the relation of God to 
government, 239 

Body, relationship of mind and— psy- 
chologically considered, 120 

aera Jacob, and nature mysticism, 
4 

Bombast, Aureolus Theophrastus, 16th 
century mystic, 458 

Bonar, Horatius, hymn writer, 302 

Bopp, Francis, his “Comparative 
Grammar”, 395 

Borchardt, Ludwig, discovers papyri of 
“Persians” by Timotheus of Miletus, 
412 

Boscovich, Roger, adopts 
natural philosophy, 54 

Botticelli, Sandro, paintings of, 292 

Boutroux, Emile, philosophy of, 3 

Bradley, F. H., philosophy of, 6 

Brahe, Tycho, astronomical theory of, 
23 


Newton’s 


Brown, William, on mysticism, 467 

Browne, Borden Parker, exponent of 
personalism in America, 198 

Browning, Robert, mysticism in writ- 
ings of, 464 

Bruno, Giordano, heresy of, 53 

Bryce, James, his classification of 
liberty, 235; on causes of the progress 
of government, 236; on the outstand- 
ing contributions of Christianity to 
democracy, 240 

Bryennius, Philotheus, publishes 
“Epistles of Clement”, 416; pub- 
lishes “Didache”’ from Constantino- 
ple manuscript, 417 

Buddha, and psychology of inspiration, 
101 

Buffon, George de, character of, 156; 
his “Natural History’, 156 

Bunyan, John, his “Pilgrim’s Progress”, 
288 

Burckhardt, J. L., Palestine explorer, 
327 

Burkitt, F. C., discovers a Syriac 
manuscript of “Odes of Solomon”, 
423 
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Butler, Joseph, his “Analogy of Reli- 
gion”, 163 

Caird, Edward, on causes of modern 
interest in religion, 429 

Calderon, Pedro, attitude of Church 
toward, 285 

Calkins, Mary Whiton, her theory of 
the self, 123 

Calvin, John, on relation of God to 
government, 239 

Cantata, church, 
Lutheranism to choir music, 
by Bach, 300 

Cappel, Louis, on Hebrew vowel-points 
and accents, 347 

Carlyle, Thomas, mysticism in writ- 
ings of, 463 

Carnot, Nicholas, and Faraday pre- 
pare way for Newton’s laws of mo- 
tion, 53; his principle of heat energy, 
6 


contribution of 


300; 


Cathedrals, as expression of Christi- 
anity in art, 285; in France, 290 

Catholicism, psychological analysis of 
contrast with Protestantism, 106 

Catholic social movement, its relation 
to socialism, 227; William von Ket- 
teler, leader of, 227 

Cervantes, his “Don Quixote”, 277 

Chamberlin, Thomas Crowder, and F. 
R. Moulton advance planetesimal 
theory, 82 

Chanting, development of—in 
Roman Catholic Church, 296 

Charles, R. H., on Revelation, 384 

Childhood, story of Incarnation dis- 
closes a new attitude toward, 271 

Children, their religious education psy- 
chologically considered, 127 

Chivalry, institution, 274; effect of 
Crusades on, 275;—in Spenser’s 
“The Faerie Queene”, 277; equivocal 
position of women, 278 

Chorals, high standard of Lutheran—, 
300, 301; Lutheran—and Gregorian 
music, 301 

Christ, as divine spiritual co-ordinator, 
62; Darwin’s theory of evolution not 
contrary to belief in, 90; psychology 
of, 104; psychoanalysis of, 104; 
authority of, 364; Gospels only avail- 
able source of material on life of, 
385; questioning historicity of, 386; 
ethical teaching of, 389; as limit of 
evolution of religion, 443 

Christian Allegory, 263 

Christian Science, 99 


the 
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Christian Socialism, beginnings of, 223; 
early leaders of, 226; trade-unionism 
and—, 226 

Christian State, rise of Christian 
rein and—during the Dark Ages, 


Christianity, science friend of, 46; ex- 
amined psychologically, 108; relation 
of ethics to—, 112, 113; Jung’s 
theory of the relation of ethics and 
—, 114; relation to psychology, 124; 
relation of philosophy of Plato to, 
132; relation of philosophy of Aris- 
totle to, 132; influence of stoicism 
on, 132, 133; services of early phil- 
osophers to, 150; Edward Gibbon’s 
reasons for growth of, 162; —and 
sociology, 211; social justice a basic 
element in, 218; —and socialism, 223; 
influence of—on government, 237; 
James Bryce on contributions of— 
to democracy, 240; —and race ques- 
tions, 242; —and problems of indus- 
try, 242; influence of—on arts, 263; 
hostile attitude of early—to arts, 264; 
attitude of early—on works of Virgil, 
265; relationship of Old and New 
Testaments as conceived by early—, 
342; place of Old Testament in 
modern, 365; Paul as founder of, 390; 
cult of Isis as influencing, 390; 
differentiation of—from other reli- 
gions, 437; as limit in evolution of 
religion, 444, 445 

Christmas carols, 271 

“Christ Myth, The”, by Arthur Drews, 
386 

Chronology, archaeological groups in 
relation to, 316 

Church, opposition of, to Copernican 
theory, 23; autocratic power of 
medieval, 49; effect of Newton’s dis- 
coveries on, 54; as co-ordinator of 
spiritual chaos, 61; relation to soci- 
ology, 212; relation of socialism to, 
213; relation to industrial revolution 
in Europe, 219; influences social 
progress, 231; modern tendency to 
separate the school from, 245; early 
—and marriage, 269; attitude of, 
towards art, 285; critical study of the 
Bible comes from outside, 343; (and 
see) Lutheran Church 

Church Fathers, their objections to 
art, 268 

Ciasca, Agostino, “Diatessaron” of 
Tatian discovered by, 417 

Civilization, tnfluence of education on 


INDEX 


the character of a, 244; spread of 
Babylonian and Egyptian—through 
their foreign conquerors, 326; re- 
ligion keeps step with, 440; concep- 
Aan) of God varies with changes in, 
1 

“Clement, Epistles of,” Philotheus pub- 
ere first complete Greek text of, 

Clermont-Ganneau, Charles, discovery 
of Greek inscriptions by, 337 

Codex Sinaiticus, Tischendorf dis- 
covers—, 400, 416 

Codex Vaticanus, Leonard Hug’s ex- 
amination of the, 399 

acres A., on religious psychology, 

ae his conception of government, 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, New Testa- 
ment research, 370; mysticism in 
writings of, 463 

Collins, Anthony, his book ‘Grounds 
and Reasons of the Christian Re- 
ligion”, 161 

Colloquialism, of language of New 
Testament, 407, 408 

Colossians, Epistle to, verbal agree- 
et of Epistle to Ephesians and—, 

Columbus, discovery of America by 
—encourages Copernicus, 51, 

Communion, psychology of, 102 


Communism, Russian, its agnostic 
tendency, 224 
Composers of Church music, Bach 


greatest of Protestant—, 299; their 
work, 303, 304 

Rome, Augustus, pioneer in Sociology, 

Conference on Christian Politics, 
Economics and Citizenship, an in- 
terdenominational inquiry, 229 

Confession, psychology of, 100 

Conklin, E. G., on limits in processes 
of evolution, 444 

Conservation of energy, principle set 
forth by Leibnitz, 145 

Continuity, principle of, 146 

Conversion experience, psychology of, 
95, 98 

Conybeare, F. C., on Matthew’s author- 
ship of First Gospel, 383 

Co-operative movement, and Christian 
socialism, 226 

Co-ordination, 59 

Copernican theory, opposition to, 23; 
Galileo proves, 24; Luther condemns, 
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Copernican Theory, continued 
51; Galileo’s defence of, 53; com- 
parison of Ptolemaic and—, 194 

Copernicus, 22, 23, 51 

Copper, practice of hardening— in pre- 
dynastic period in Egypt, 325 

Coptic, —versions of New Testament, 
401; —version of “Acts of Paul,” 
420; —version of “Epistle of the 
Apostles”, 424 

Corinth, stone discovered at Delphi 
records Paul’s visit to, 380 

Cornish, Warre, on Crusaders, 276 

Cosmos, transformation of chaos into 
—aim of human society, 60 

Counterpoint, science of, development 
of, 296 

prspeese reformation, mystic leaders of, 
459 

Cowper, William, hymn writer, 302 

Creationism, theory of, 92 

Cremer, H., on New Testament Greek, 
406 

Criticism, biblical, effects of—on teach- 
ing of religion, 250; development of 
—, 344; relation of historical—to 
literary, 357; interpretation of New 
Testament, 372; source—, 381; bear- 
ing on religious belief, 345 

Croce, Benedetto, 197 

Cro-Magnon, type of man, 88; —race 
displaced Neanderthal race, 89 

Crusaders, 276 

ee 7 effect of—on chivalry, 275, 
2 

Cuneiform, decipherment of hierogly- 
phic and—writings, 320; tablets 
discovered in Palestine, 330 

Curriculum, educational, increasing 
flexibility of modern, 249 

Curtius, George, 395 

Daniel, Book of, date and composition 
of, 357 

Dante, his ‘Divine Comedy”, 267; his 
expression of Christianity in art, 286; 
compared with Shakespeare, 287 

Dark Ages, Christian Church and Chris- 
tian State during, 49 

Darwin, Charles, principle of natural 
selection, his contribution to theory 
of evolution, 26; his “Origin of 
Species”, 27; causes of the favorable 
acceptance of his theory of evolu- 
tion, 74; joint paper of Wallace and 
—on evolution, 75 

Darwin, Erasmus, 74 

Darwinian theory of natural selection, 
5, 88, 187 
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da Vinci, Leonardo, 292 

Deduction, principle of, 20, 22 

Deism, in England, 158, 431 

Deissmann, Adolph, on biblical Greek 
he vernacular Greek of its day, 

Delbriick, Berthold, 395 

Democracy, scope of, 232, 233; John 
Dewey on moral meaning of, 233; 
James Bryce on contributions of 
Christianity to, 240; rise of political 
—, its influence on education, 247, 
248 

Speman his readings of Hebrew texts, 

Descartes, René, philosophy of, 139, 
140; argues from idea of, to exis- 
tence of God, 140; interest of—in 
mechanistic theory, 141; John Locke 
a his theory of innate ideas, 

Deuteronomy, identified with law-book 
discovered in Josiah’s reign, 356 

de Valdés, John, 456 

de Vries, Hugo, his theory of muta- 
tions, 5 

de Wette, W. M. L., on dates of biblical 
documents, 356; research on history 
of Israel, 358 

Dewey, John, American pragmatist, 
193; on moral meaning of democracy, 


“Diatessaron”, —of Tatian discovered 
by Agostino Ciasca, 417 

“Didache,” Bryennius publishes—from 
Constantinople manuscript, 417 

Diderot, Denis, life of, 155; “Encyclo- 
pedia” edited by—, 156 

Dionysius the Areopagite, 454 

eed er a of Church to crusaders, 
2 

“Divine Comedy”, Dante’s as expres- 
sion of Christianity in art, 286 

Domestication, and evolution of species, 


Drews, Arthur, “The Christ Myth” 
by, 386 

Drummond, Henry, Thomas 
and—on nature, 200 

Dubois, Eugene, Pithecanthropus erec- 
ae fossil remains discovered by, 
8 

Duguit, his conception of government, 
235 

Dunning, William, on “divine will” and 
government, 237 

Durkheim, Emile, on religious psychol- 


Huxley 
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Durkheim, Emile, continued eM 
ogy, 110; his conception of religion, 
442 


Dynamic conception of universe held by 
Leibnitz, 145 

Ecclesiastical autocracy, 49, 50 

Ecclesiastical order, criticism of—in 
France, 152 

Economic problems, Christianity’s re- 
lation to, 218, 219, 229 

Education, psychology of, its relation 
to religion, 126; Sunday school— 
psychologically considered, 126, 127; 
adult workers’—and Christian social- 
ism, 226; influences social progress, 
231; its influence on character of 
civilization, 244; in Middle Ages in 
hands of Church, 245; separation of 
—from Church begun with Reforma- 
tion, 246; control of—after Refor- 
mation, 246; effect of printing press 
on 246, 247; rise of political democ- 
racy, its influence on, 247; extension 
of suffrage to women, its influence 
on, 248; prominence of physical 
sciences in modern—and its result, 
250; psychology in, 250, 251; effect 
of sociology on, 251 

Education, religious, effect of modern 
educational systems on, 252; differ- 
ences between the English and 
American problem of, 253; Gary 
system of, 254; parochial system of, 
254, Sunday school system of, 254; 
church co-operation in, 255; in the 
American colleges, 255; in Russia, 
256 ! 

Educational system, modern, contribu- 
tion of modern—to religion, 257 

Educational democracy, 232 

Efrem, the Syrian, 399 

Egypt, science in ancient, 19; existing 
archaeological material of—result of 
ancient belief in continued existence 
of spirit after death, 314; tombs re- 
flect life of early, 315; alluvial valleys 
of Babylonia and—favorable to the 
development of civilization, 319, 320; 
archaeological research in, 321; in- 
scriptions less numerous but richer 
in material than those of Babylonia, 
323; archaeological material other 
than inscriptions, 323; practice of 
hardening copper in pre-dynastic 
period in, 325; arts and crafts, 326; 
Oxyrhynchus, excavations at, 417 

Electron, Whetham’s definition of, 40 


INDEX 


Elements, relation of atomic weights 
to, 84 

Elohistic document, as the basis of 
Pentateuch, 354 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, mysticism in 
writings of, 463 

“Encyclopedia”, edited by Diderot, 156 

Energy, definition of, 40; modern 
atomistic view of matter and—, 55; 
co-ordinators direct—to useful work, 


7 

“Enoch, Book of,” 403; Akhmim frag- 
ment, 419 

Ephesians, Epistle to, 
ment with Epistle 
383 

Epictetus, Stoicism of, 133 

“Epistles of Clement”, Philotheus pub- 
lishes first complete Greek text of 
—, 416 

Equilibrium, Archimedes’ concept of, 
48 


verbal agree- 
to Colossians, 


Erasmus, his study and translation of 
Greek New Testament, 397 

Eriugena, John Scotus, translated 
Dionysian books into Latin, 455 

Estienne, Robert and Henry, editors 
of Greek Testament, 398 

“Eternal Life’, by von Hiigel, 13 

Ether, definition of, 40 

Ethics, Jung’s theory of relation to 
Christianity, 114; need of sanction of 
human—by philosophy, 202; —basis 
of Positivism, 208 

Ethiopian eunuch, critics’ 
story of Philip and—, 402 

Eusebius, compiled list of biblical place- 
names, Onomasticon, 327 

Evangelical movement, 98, 212 

Evangelists, purpose of their writings, 
381; theory of literary dependence 
applied to their writings, 382 

Evolution, Spencer’s formula of, 187; 
stimulation of philosophy by Spen- 
cer’s formula of, 188; creative—of 
Bergson, 190 

Evolution, theory of, development of, 
26; principle of natural selection 
Darwin’s contribution to, 26; oppo- 
sition to, 27; as method of creation, 
39; applied to universe, 63; heredity 
and variation in, 65; domestication 
and cultivation in, 66; succession of 
life in geological time in accord with, 
68; facts of geographical distribution 
correspond with, 69; uncertainty of 
zoological and botanical classification 
in relation to, 70; alleged absence of 


view of, 


INDEX 


Evolution, theory of, continued 
gradational forms, stock objection 
to, 71; Lamarck’s, 73; Erasmus 
Darwin’s, 74; Lamarck’s finds little 
favor, 74; causes of favorable ac- 
ceptance of Darwin’s—, 74; joint 
paper of Wallace and Darwin on, 
75; principle of natural selection most 
important contribution to, 77; Dar- 
win’s—not contrary to belief in God 
or Christ, 90; Kingsley and McCosh 
accept, 91; belief in inerrancy of 
Bible inconsistent with, 91; Genesis 
in light of, 93; immanence of God, 
its bearing on, 93, 94; religion, 
product of man’s—, 441; E. G. 
Conklin on limits in processes of, 444 

Excavation, training of field archaeolo- 
gist in, 313 

Exorcism, psychology of, 99 

Experience-phase, of mysticism, 451 

Faber, F. W., hymn writer, 302 

Factory legislation, 222 

“Faerie Queene, The’, Spenser’s alle- 
gory, 266 

Faraday, Michael, 53 

Fayum, excavations of Grenfell and 
Hunt at—, 408 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, the ‘Social Creed”, 229 

Fénelon, Francis, exponent of Quietis- 
tic movement, 460 

Fichte, J. G., anti-mystical, 462 

Fisher, Clarence S., his archaeological 
excavations at site of Bethshean, 333 

Fontenelle, Bernard de, teachings of, 
153; his “History of Oracles”, 153 

Fox, George, mystic, 461 

France, criticism of social and ecclesi- 
astical order in, 152; cosmopolitanism 
of philosophy and science in, 153; 
anti-religious movement in—derived 
partially from English, 158; educa- 
tion and Church in, 247; religious 
instruction in, 247 

Francis, St., of Assisi, his influence on 
Christianity and the arts, 280, 282; 
his motives’ in vow of poverty, 
280; his attitude toward life, 281 

Frederick II, of Prussia, ideas and 
beliefs of, 165 

Fresco paintings, expression of Chris- 
tianity in art through Italian, 286; 
Michaelangelo’s—in the Sistine 
Chapel, 292 

Fry, Elizabeth, her humanitarianism, 


Galileo, proves Copernican theory, 24; 
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his discovery of) isochronism, 52; his 
defence of Copernican theory, 53 

Gary system of religious education, 
254 

Gath, partial excavations at Tell es- 
Safi, site of, 331 

Genesis, Book of, in light of evolu- 
tion, 93; Jean Astruc’s research on, 
354; Illgen’s research on, 354; Por- 
tions not historical, 359 

Geological record, significance of un- 
conformity in, 72 

George, J. F. L., on dates of biblical 
documents, 355 

German Oriental Society, archaeologi- 
cal researches of—at Tell Hum, site 
of Capernaum, 338 

Germany, Lutheran Church established 
in, 165; education and Church in, 
247 

Gesenius, Frederick, 348 

Gezer, excavations of Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund at Tell el-Jazar, site 
of, 331; R. A. S. Macalister traces 
history of, 331; discoveries of Mac- 
alister at, 332; Hebrew inscriptions 
discovered at, 336 

Gibbon, Edward, 162, 163 

Gibeah, W. F. Albright proves Tel el- 
Ful site of, 333 

Giotto, 283, 291, 292 

Gnostics, Marcion and—deny authority 
of Old Testament, 339 

God, the conception of—as a person, 
134; conception of—by St. Augus- 
tine, 135; consideration of—by Des- 
cartes, 140; Spinoza’s conception of, 
143, 144; Spinoza’s conception of re- 
lation of—to man, 144; Leibnitz’s 
conception of—and purpose of, 147; 
conception of a limited theism in 
which—is finite, 198; relation of— 
to the universe, 43; relation of—and 
man, 442 

Gpetne: von Higel on mysticism of, 
4 

Borne, his work in applied sociology, 

Gospel, Third, question of authorship 
of, 378 

Gospel, Fourth, question of authorship 
of, 378; character of, 390 

“Gospel according to Hebrews”, 401 

noses) of Peter’, Akhmim fragment, 

Gothic spirit, modern appreciation of, 
in Christian art, 284 

Government, Hegel, Lilienfeld, Schafle, 
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Government, continued 
Spencer, Cole, Duguit, their concep- 
tions of, 235; James Bryce on causes 
of progress of, 236; influence of 
Christianity on, 237; Rousseau, 
Hobbes, Bodin, Locke, Montesquieu, 
Calvin and Luther on, 238, 239; 
influence of Christianity on—through 
family, school, Church, industry, and 
community, 240 

Gradational forms, alleged absence of 
—stock objection to evolution, 71 

Graf, F. H., on dates of biblical docu- 
ments, 355 

Graf-Wellhausen theory, 356 

Gravitation, law of, Newton’s dis- 
covery of, 24 

Gray, Asa, disciple of Darwin, a devout 
Congregationalist, 90 

Greek, New Testament, Adolph Deiss- 
mann suggests that it is vernacular 
of its day, 405 

Green, Thomas Hill, on philosophy of 
Hume, 180 

Grenfell, B. F., and Hunt, A. S., dis- 
cover papyri at Behnesa, site of 
Oxyrhynchus, 411, 421; excavations 
at Fayum, site of Tebtunis, 412; ex- 
cavations at Hibeh, 412 

Grimm, Jacob, his “German Gram- 
mar’, 395 

Grotius, Hugo, pioneer in New Testa- 
ment research, 370 

Guérin, M. V., his explorations of 
Palestine, 328 

Un ie sociological theories of, 

Gurob, Petrie’s discovery of Egyptian 
papyri at, 409 

Guyon, Mme., exponent of Quietistic 
movement, 460 

Haeckel, an atheist, 91 

pe his influence on church music, 


Harmonic-contrapuntal style, in Eng- 
land, 298 

Harnack, Adolph von, Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures, 365 

Harris, J. Rendel, on Peter, 403; dis- 
covers Syriac version of “Apology of 
Aristides”, 419; discovers Syriac 
translation of “Odes of Solomon”, 
422 

Harvard-Boston expedition, excavations 
of tombs of Napatan Kings, 318; 

Haydn, his influence on church music, 
297 


Heat energy, Nicholas Carnot’s prin- 
ciple of, 56 

Heber, Reginald, hymn writer, 302 

Hebrew, variant readings of Old Testa- 
ment texts, published by Kennicott 
and de Rossi, 345; question of vowel- 
points and accents in Old Testament 
texts, 346; Cappel on vowel-points 
and accents, 347 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, question of 
date and writing of, 380; argument 
in, 391 

Hegel, George William Frederick,— 
and Schopenhauer in controversy, 4; 
claims that all reality is thought, 184; 
his conception of government, 234; 
Pfleiderer on, 429; his ‘Philosophy 
of Religion”, 432; anti-mystical, 462 

Heidelberg jaw, earliest trace of fossil 
man in Europe, 86 

Herder, J. G. von, pioneer in New 
Testament criticism, 370 

Heredity,— and variation in theory of 
evolution of species, 65 

Hezekiah, rock tunnel of, 335; its in- 
scriptions, 336 

Hibeh, Grenfell and Hunt excavations 
at, 412 

Hieroglyphic, decipherment of, 320 

“High places”, discovered at Tell el- 
Jazar, Tell es-Safi, and Taanach, 
az 

Hobbes, Thomas, on relation of God to 
government, 238; rejects Mosaic 
authorship of Pentateuch, 352 

Hocking, William, on religious psy- 
chology, 109 

Hoffding, Harold, on religious psy- 
chology, 110 

Hogarth, D. G., Egyptian papyri pur- 
chased by, 410 

Hopkins, Sternhold and—publish first 
psalm-book, 301 

Hort, J. F. A., textual critic of New 
Testament, 400; on variant readings 
of New Testament, 401; text of 
Westcott and—, 403 

ene and psychology of inspiration, 
10 


Howard, John, his humanitarianism, 
222 

Hug, Leonard, his examination of Vati- 
can Codex, 399 ; 

Humanitarianism, Church’s relation to, 
221 

Humanistic movement, influence of—on 
study of New Testament, 371 

Hume, David, his argument against 
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Hume, David, continued 
miracles, 163; applies Berkeleianism 
to general problems of philosophy, 
178; on the idea of self, 179; lasting 
merit of, 180; admits futility of his 
philosophy, 180, 181; Kant’s reaction 
to scepticism of, 181; differences be- 
tween Kant and—regarding sceptic- 
ism, 183 

Hunt, A. S., and Grenfell, B. F., dis- 
cover papyri at Behnesa, site of 
Oxyrhynchus, 411, 421; excavation 
at Fayum, site of Tebtunis, 412; ex- 
cavations at Hibeh, 412 

Hupfeld, Hermann, his research on the 
Jehovistic document, 354 

Hutton, James, his “Theory of the 
Earth”, 80 

Huxley, Thomas, philosophy of, 2; — 
and Drummond on nature, 200 

Hymns, an expression of Christian art 
in Germany, 289; Luther makes— 
vital part of public worship, 300; 
writers of, 302; (and see) Tunes, 
hymn 

Idealism, philosophic relation of—to 
science, 10; summary of movement 
of philosophy towards objective—, 
185; influence of physics on, 197; 
personalistic trend of—in America 
and England, 198 

Idolatry, in relation to art, 273 

Illgen, K. D., his research on first and 
second Elohist, 354 

Immanence of God, bearing on evolu- 
tion, 93, 94 

Immortality, 12 

Incantations, psychology of, 102 

Incarnation, the story of, and a new 
attitude toward childhood, 271 

Individualism, struggle between ecclesi- 
astical autocracy and—, 49 

Individuation, importance of Leibnitz’s 
principle of, 146 

Inductive reasoning, principle of, 
Bacon’s development of, 21; Des- 
cartes and Leibnitz apply, 22; Coper- 
nicus applies—to astronomy, 22 

Industrial democracy, 232 

Industrial problems, their relation to 
Christian Sociology, 214; Whately’s 
views on, 221; Church’s relation to, 
229 

Industrial revolution, in 
Church’s relation to, 219 

Industry, and labor influence social 
progress, 231; Christianity and prob- 
lem of, 242 © 


Europe, 
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Inge, Dean, views on mysticism, 119 

Innate ideas, theory of, Locke attacks 
Descartes’, 159 

Inorganic world, comparison with 
physical activities of organic life, 58 

Inscriptions, of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, 320, 323; of ancient Palestine, 
336; of rock tunnel of Hezekiah, 336; 
Hebrew—discovered at Gezer, 336; 
Phoenician—found at Sidon, 336; 
Aramaic—found at Zenjirli, 336, 337; 
Nabataean—, 337; Greek—, dis- 
covered by Peters, Thiersch, Bliss 
and Clermont-Ganneau, 337 

Inspiration, and religious psychology, 
101; changing views of—, effect on 
New Testament study, 373 

Insurance, unemployment, 221 

Intolerance, of early Christian religion, 
434; Miller on—, toward other re- 
ligions, 435; question of scepticism 
peat religious understanding, 435, 

Intuitionalist, comparison with  utili- 
tarian, 201 

Irenaeus, discovery of his “In Proof of 
the Apostolic Preaching”, 421 

Isaiah, and psychology of inspiration, 
101; question of date and composition 
of book of, 357 

Isis, Egyptian mystery cult of, 390 

Isochronism, Galileo’s discovery of, 52 

Israel, William de Wette’s research on 
the history of, 358 

Italy, education and the Church in, 247 

James, Henry, Senior, on Christianity 
and Socialism, 228 

James, William, prominent American 
pragmatist, 191; theism in philosophy 
of—, 192, 193; theory of “sthenic” 
effects of prayer, 102; on religious 
psychology, 109; views on mysticism, 
118; interprets F. W. H. Myers’s 
teaching, 466 

Janet,:P., on religious psychology, 111 

Jehovistic document, Hupfeld on, 354 

Jericho, ancient, explored by Ernest 
Sellin, 332 

Jerusalem, archaeological excavations 
at, 334 

Job, Book of, question of date and com- 
position, 357 

Joel, Book of, question of date and com- 
position, 357 

John, Revelation of, modern under- 
standing of, 391 

Johnson, Samuel, his 
Berkeley, 176 


criticism of 
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Jones, Rufus M., views on mysticism, 
119 

Jones, William, introduces Sanskrit 
to Eurépean scholars, 395 

Joseph + Emperor of Germany, career 
of, 16 

Jowett, ‘Benjamin, on Greek of New 
Testament, 406 

Judges/ Book of, question of date and 
composition, 356; historical material, 
60 


Jung; Charles, on relation of ethics and 
Christianity, 114 

Juvenile delinquents, 209 

“Ka”, Egyptian, 314 

Kant, Immanuel, idea of “value” in 
philosophy of, 2; his conception of 
function of mind and reason, 168; 
his reaction to scepticism of Hume, 
181; his “Critique of Pure Reason”, 
183; anti-mystical, 462 

Keble, John, hymn writer, 302 

Kennicott, Bishop, 345 

Kepler, his laws of motions of planets, 
24; Newton gives final proof of—’s 
laws, 54; nature mysticism, 458 

King, I., on religious psychology, 110 

Kings, Books of, question of date and 
composition, 356; historical material, 
360 


Kingsley, Charles, 91 

Klein, F. A., Moabite Stone discovered 
by, 336 

Kluenen, Abraham, on dates of biblical 
documents, 355 

Koran, Martin Luther’s book on, 434 

Kropotkin, sociological theories of, 209 

Labor legislation, Church’s relation to, 
223 


Lachish, Petrie’s excavations at Tell 
el-Hesy, site of, 330 

Lamarck, his theory of evolution, 73; 
its reception, 74 

Lambros, S. P., confirms Simonides’ 
pe aakeny of “Shepherd of Hermas”, 
41 

Laplace, on Newton, 54; his nebular 
theory, 81 

Law, William, exponent of mysticism, 
462 


Le Clerc, John, rejects Mosaic author- 
ship of Pentateuch, 352 

Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm von, phi- 
losophy of, 145, 166; definition of 
monad, 146; principle of continuity, 
146; principle of individuation, 146; 
his book ‘“Theodicée”, 166; von Wolff 
influenced by, 167 
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Leo XIII, Pope, his Encyclical on “Con- 
dition of the Working Classes”, 228 

Le Roy, philosophy of, 3 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, publishes 
fragments of manuscript of Reimarus 
in “Wolfenbittel Fragments’, 169; 
his “Education of the Human Race” 
by, 170; pioneer in New Testament 
research, 370; on religion, 430 

Leuba, James Henry, on religious 
psychology, 109 

Lilienfeld, his conception of govern- 
ment, 235 

Lippi, Filippo, incorporates Christian 
ideals in painting, 291 

Locke, John, attacks Descartes’ theory 
of innate ideas, 159; mind and matter 
in the philosophy of, 173; on the re- 
lation of God to government, 239 

Loisy, Alfred, on Acts, 384 

Lombroso, Caesar, 210 

Long Conclusion, so-called, of Mark’s 
Gospel, 401 

Lotze, Rudolph Hermann, significance 
of his “Microcosmus”, 38; his theory 
of the self, 123 

Luther, Martin, condemns Copernican 
theory, 51; denies inerrancy of Bible, 
91; on the relation of God to govern- 
ment, 239; makes hymn-singing a 
vital part of public worship, 300; on 
the criticism of the books of the 
Scripture, 342, 343; his book on the 
Koran, 434 

Lutheran Church, established in Ger- 
many, 165; Pietist movement remains 
within, 165 

Lyon, David G., excavations at Sa- 
maria, 333 

Macalister, R. A. Stewart, discoveries 
at Gezer, 332; excavations of city of 
David by, 335 

one Thomas, his “Morte d’Arthur”, 


Man, position of—in the universe, 36 

Marcion, denies authority of Old Testa- 
ment, 339 

Marcus Aurelius, Stoicism of, 133 

Mark, Gospel of, its source, 383 

Marriage, early Church and, 269 

Martyrdom, psychology of, 102 

Marx, Karl, social theory of, 200, 209 

Masaccio, 292 

meee Lowell, American composer, 


Massoretes, compilers of the modern 
text of Old Testament, 346 
Massoretic, differences shown by— 
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Massoretic, continued 
text of Old Testament and Samaritan 
Pentateuch,— also Septuagint, 348, 
349 

Matter, in terms of electron, 40; 
modern atomistic view of, 55; philo- 
sophical views of Locke, 173, of 
Berkeley, 175 

Matthew, Conybeare on—’s authorship 
of First Gospel, 383; Old Syriac text 
of Gospels and—, 403; Origen’s 
Commentary on, 424 

Maxwell, J. Clerk, on the atom, 83 

McCosh, James, accepts theory of 
evolution, 91 

McDougall, W., on behaviorism, 121, 
122 


Mechanism, theory of, incompatibility 
of—with theory of evolution, 5; re- 
lation of naturalism to, 8; interest 
of Descartes in, 141 

Sapna and religious psychology, 
10 

Menes, Egypt under, 325 

Merbecke, John, his musical setting of 
sung portions of Book of Common 
Prayer, 297 

Merriam, C. E., on modern factors of 
government, 236 

Mesopotamia, archaeological research 
in, 320 

Messiahship, psychology of Christ’s con- 
sciousness of, 104 

Metaphysics, psychology as 
from, 

Methodists, “the singing”, 302 

Michaelangelo, his frescoes 
Sistine Chapel, 292 

Microcosm, science of, 56 

Middle Ages, intellectual activity in the 
later, 135; education in, 245 

Middleton, Conyers, his “Introductory 
Discourse” and “Free Inquiry”, 161, 
162 

Milton, his religion, 288; his “Paradise 
Lost”, 288; his “Areopagitica”, 288 

Minoides, Minas, secures manuscript 
of “Refutation of All Heresies”, by 
Hippolytus of Rome, 415. 

Miracles, Thomas Woolston holds al- 
legorical, 161; Hume’s argument 
against, 163 

Moabite Stone, 336 

Modes, Gregorian or plain-song, origin 
and development, 295 

Mohammed, and psychology of inspira- 
tion, 101 


distinct 


in the 
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Molinos, Michael exponent of Quietis- 
tic movement, 460 

Monad, origination and definition by 
Leibnitz, 146 

Montesquieu, Baron Charles de, his 
“Considerations on the Decadence of 
the Romans”, 155; on relation of 
God and government, 239 

Morcos, Antonius, secures manuscript 
of “Diatessaron”, for Ciasca, 417 

Morgan, C. Lloyd, on mysticism, 467 

Moses, arguments against his author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, 352; con- 
sideration of narratives in Pentateuch 
about, 359 

Moulton, Forest Ray, 
Chamberlin advances 
theory, 82 

Moulton, James Hope, his conclusions 
on New Testament Greek, 405. 

Mound, city, evolution of, 310; —of 
Samaria, 311 

Berane his influence on church music, 


with DainC. 
planetesimal 


Miller, Max, instrumental in develop- 
ing philology, 395; on the science of 
religion, 432; on intolerance to- 
wards other religions, 435 

Muratorian fragment, 418 

Music, early Christian and ancient 
Gregorian, 295; influence of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven 
on church—, 297; Tallis, early 
English composer of motets, 298; 
characteristics of Anglican and the 
German church—, 299; church can- 
tata, 300; Lutheran chorals, 301; 
sacred—of great composers, 303, 304 

Myers, F. W. H., on the subliminal 
self, 466 

Mysticism, Rudolph Otto justifies, 9; 
psychology of, 95, 103, 117; William 
James’s views on, 118; Rufus Jones’s 
views on, 119; Dean Inge’s views 
on, 119; influence of science and 
criticism on, 448; scholasticism and 
—, 452; Neo-Platonic school, 453; 
influence of Reformation on, 455; 
—in early science, 457; Kepler and 
Boehme, 458; of Counter-Reforma- 
tion, 459; English Commonwealth 
movement, 460; George Fox, 461; 
Law and Blake, 462; von Hiigel on 
Goethe, 462; Beliefs of Schelling, 
Spinoza, Schopenhauer, and Schleier- 
macher, 462; influence of German— 
on English literature of nineteenth 
century, 463; H. G. Wells, 466; 
Morgan and Brown on, 467 
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Napata, Kings of, Harvard-Boston ex- 
pedition’s excavation of tombs of —, 
318 

Naturalism, 3, 8 

Natural selection, Theory of, 26, 76, 
77, 90 

Neanderthal, fossil remains of—race, 
87; Rudolph Virchow’s opinion of— 
skull, 88; Cro-Magnon race dis- 
places—race, 89 

Nebular theory, Laplace’s, 81 

Neo-idealism, 197 

Neolithic people, 89 

Neo-Platonists, 1, 450 

Neutral text, of New Testament, ques- 
tion of differentiation of Alexan- 
drian and, 404 

New Thought, psychology of, 99 

Newton, Isaac, discovery of law of 
gravitation, 24; greatness of, 25; 
gives final proof of Kepler’s laws, 
54; Laplace on, 54; Boscovich adopts 
his natural philosophy, 54; modern 
atomistic view of matter and energy 
evolved from his views, 55 

Old Testament, criticism, 350 

Onomasticon, list of biblical place- 
names compiled by Eusebius, 327 

“Oracles, History of,’ by Bernard de 
Fontenelle, 153 

Organic democracy, consideration of, 
232 

Organic life, comparison of physical 
activities of — and of inorganic 
world, 58; co-ordinators in micro- 
cosms of, 60; evidences that organic 
nature is result of growth, 67 

Origen, his commentary on the Revela- 
tion of John, 423; his commentary 
on Matthew, 424 

Ostraka, discovery of, at Samaria, 333 

Otto, Rudolph, justifies mysticism, 9; 
on religious psychology, 109 

Ovid, 268 

Owen, Robert, 223 

Oxyrhynchus, Grenfell and Hunt dis- 
cover papyri at Behnesa, site of, 411, 
421 

Paganism, Greek, influence of, shown 
by Milton’s “Lycidas” and Spenser’s 
“Epithalamium,”’ 293, 294 

Paine, Thomas, 212 

Painting, expression of Christian art in 
Italy, 291; Giotto, Filippo Lippi, Fra 
Angelico and Raphael incorporate 
Christian ideals in, 291; develop- 
ments and conflicts between art and 
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Christianity shown in Italian re- 
ligious —, 292 

Palestine, Edward Robinson first suc- 
cessful explorer in, 327; Titus Tob- 
ler’s explorations of, 328; M. V. 
Guérin’s explorations of, 328; 
English survey of, by C. W. Wilson, 
Royal Engineers, 328; G. Schu- 
macher’s maps of eastern—, 329; 
archaeological research in, 329; cune- 
iform tablets discovered in, 330; in- 
scriptions of ancient—, 336 

Palestine Exploration Fund, aim and 
importance of, 328; archaeological 
research of, 329, 330; excavations 
of, at Tell el-Jazar, site of Gezer, 
331; transfers its operations from 
site of Ascalon to Jerusalem, 334 

Palestrina, master of music at St. 
Baier and Vatican, 296; his music, 


Pantheism, relation of naturalism to, 
and to theory of mechanism, 8 

Papal Biblical Commission, 382 

Papyri, found at Sakkarah, 409; dis- 
covery of, near site of Arsinoe, 409; 
Petrie’s discovery of, at Gurob, 409; 
Serapeum, 410; of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, 410; Oxyrhynchus, 411; Teb- 
tunis, 412 

Parker, Montague, his work on tunnels 
of Virgin’s Spring, 335 

Parker, Horatio, hymn tunes, 302 

Parochial system, of religious educa- 
tion, 254 

Pascal, Blaise, influence on science, 
141; philosophy of, 141; ideas on 
religion, 142 

“Paul, Acts of,” Coptic translation of, 
420; episodes of, 420 

“Paul and Thecla, Acts of,” 420 

Paul the Apostle, his valuation of the 
subconscious, 101, 102; as author of 
New Testament books, 377; letters 
of, dated from Acts, 379; a stone dis- 
covered at Delphi records his visit 
to Corinth, 380; Acts vindicates his- 
tory of, 387; as founder of Chris- 
tianity, 390 

Paul III, Pope, Copernicus dedicates 
his “The Revolution of the Celestial 
Orbs” to, 23 

Paulus, Henry, interpretation of Scrip- 
ture by, protested by Strauss, 170 

Peace of Westphalia, 165 

Pentateuch, question of authorship and 
date of, 352; Hobbes, de la Peyrére. 
Spinoza, Simon and Le Clere reject 
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Pentateuch, continued 
Mosaic authorship of, 352; argu- 
ments against Mosaic authorship of, 
352, 353; a compilation of, 353; at- 
tempts to analyze source of text of, 
354: Elohistic document as basis of, 
et documentary hypothesis of, 354, 
355 

“Persians”, by Timotheus of Miletus, 
Ludwig Borchardt discovers papyi 
of, 412 

Personalism, Borden Parker Browne, 
-exponent of, in America, 198; doc- 
trine of, 198 

Peters, discovery of Greek inscriptions 
by—, 337 

Petrie, Flinders, excavations of Tell el- 
Hesy, site of Lachish, 330; discovery 
of Egyptian papyri at Gurob, 409; 
the—papyri, 409, 410 

Peyrére, Isaac de la, rejects Mosaic 
authorship of Pentateuch, 352 

Pfleiderer, Otto, on Hegel, 429 

Philip and Eunuch, critics’ view of 
story of, 402 

Philosophers, services of early—to 
Christianity, 150; attempt among— 
to form a consistent theism, 196 

Philosophy, in Ionia, 1; in_ post- 
Aristotelian schools, 1; of School- 
men, 1; of Kant, 2; of Spencer and 
Huxley, 2; Sophists oppose pre- 
Socratic, 4; natural science furnishes 
the raw material for, 42; compared 
with psychology, 96; of Christianity 
in its relation to psychology, 124; 
relation of Plato and Aristotle to 
Christianity, 132; significance of 
Greek—to Christianity, 134; im- 
portance of Aristotle in later Middle 
Ages, 135; difference between 
medieval and modern, 137; of Des- 
cartes, 139, 140; of Pascal, 141; of 
Spinoza, 143; of Leibnitz, 145; in- 
fluence of, on early Christianity, 
149; distinction between—and re- 
ligion illustrated by early philoso- 
phers, 150; cosmopolitanism of—and 
science in France, 153; of Rousseau, 
157; of Locke, 173; of Berkeley, 
176, 178; Green lays bare contradic- 
tions in Hume, 180; sensation in— 
of Kant, 181; movement towards 
objective idealism, 185; Spencer’s 
formula of evolution, 188; —of 
Bergson does not solve ultimate prob- 
lems, 191; theism in—of William 
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eva 192, 193; of John Dewey, 

19 

“Philosophy of Religion,’ by Hegel, 
430 

Phoenicia, Renan excavates in, 329 

Physical sciences, prominence of—in 
modern education, 250 

Physics, influence of, on philosophic 
idealism, 197 

Pietism, 165, 171, 212 

“Pilgrim’s Progress,” 288 

Piltdown skull, 87 

Pithecanthropus erectus, fossil remains 
discovered by Eugene Dubois, 85 

Plain-song, 295; merged into harmo- 
nic contrapuntal style, 298 

evi Kepler’s laws of their motions, 


Planetesimal theory, T. C. Chamberlin 
and F. R. Moulton advance, 82 

Plato, relation of his philosophy to 
Christianity, 132 

Population problem in Europe, 219 

Positivism, Comte’s theory of, 208; 
ethics the basis of, 208 

em —and religious psychology, 

Pragmatism, of William James, 191; 
of John Dewey, 193; of F. C. S. 
Schiller, 193; defects of, 194; effects 
produced by, 194; how it can be 
Deed a method leading to theism, 

Pratt, i aicesias:, 
chology, 109, 110 

Prayer, psychology of, 99, 102; auto- 
suggestion in, 103 

Prayer Book, the English, as expres- 
sion of Christian art, 289; John 
Merbecke’s musical setting of the 
sung portions of, 298 

Priestley, Joseph, pioneer in New Tes- 
tament research, 370 

Printing press, effect of, on education, 
246, 247 

Prophecy, most important element of 
Old Testament teaching, 363, 364 

Prophets, inward and spiritual concep- 
tion of authority of Christ and, 364 

Protestantism, its relation to social 
standards, 97; influence of tempera- 
ment on differences in, 106; influ- 
ence of, on education, 248; authority 
of the Bible an accepted tenet of, 
343 


on religious psy- 
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Psalm-book, Sternhold and Hopkins 
publish first, 301 

Psalms, Book of, question of date 
and composition of, 356 

Psalm-singing, persistence of, in Eng- 
land, 301 

Psychoanalysis, and 100; 
of Christ, 104 

Psychology, its relation to religion, 95; 
of conversion experience, 95, 98; of 
mystical experience, 95; bearing of 
anthropology on—of religion, 95, 96; 
of evangelical movement, 98; of 
revivalism, 99; in relation to relics, 
shrines, anointings, touch, exorcism, 
Christian Science and New Thought, 
99; of confession, 100; Isaiah, Amos, 
Hosea, Buddha, Mohammed and the 
—of inspiration, 101; of prayer, com- 
munion, spells, incantations, martyr- 
dom, 102; of mysticism, 103; of 
Christ, 104; of Christ’s conscious- 
ness of messiahship, 104; various 
views of—of religion, 108; of the 
self in relation to religion, 122; 
mechanistic aspects of, 123, 124; 
philosophy of Christianity in its rela- 
tion to, 124; Royce’s views on—of 
religion, 126; in education, 250, 251; 
(and see) religious psychology 

Ptolemaic, Galileo, a convert from— 
to Copernican theory, 24; compari- 
son of—and Copernican system of 
astronomy, 194 

Ptolemy, Philadelphus, 
papyri of, 410 

Q,; (Quelle), name given to source, 
other than Mark, used by writers of 
Matthew and Luke, 382 

Quietistic movement, in seventeenth 
century, 460; exponents of, 460 

ee question, Christianity and, 218, 
4 

Ramsay, William, results of his arch- 
aoe research in Asia Minor, 
379 

Raphael, 291, 292 

Pelsennaiet, sociological theories of, 

9 

Reason, religion not product of, 18, 
19; ascendancy of, causes criticism 
of social and ecclesiastical order in 
eighteenth century France, 152; 
Kant’s conception of function of 
mind and, 168 

Redi, Francis, investigations of spon- 
taneous generation by, 78 

Reformation, secularization of educa- 


religion, 


discovery of 
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tion began with, 246; equal authority 
of Old and New _ Testament 
strengthened by, 342; influence of, 
on study of Bible, 371; mystical 
scholars prior to, 455 

Reformation, Counter, mystic leaders 
of, 459 

“Refutation of All Heresies,” by Hip- 
polytus of Rome, Minas Minoides 
secures manuscript of, 415 

Reimarus, Samuel, professor of 
Oriental languages at Leipsic, 169; 
fragments of his manuscript pub- 
lished by Lessing in “Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments,” 169; his “Purpose of 
Jesus and His Disciples,” 170 

Reinhardt, his “Concerning the Plan 
which the Founder of the Christian 
Religion put forth for the Good of 
Mankind,” 170; its similarity to book 
by Reimarus on “Purpose of Jesus 
and His Disciples”, 170 

Reisner, George A., excavations of, at 
Samaria, 333 

Religion, conflict of science and, 1, oe 
minimal demands of, 8; relation of, 
to science, 9, 18, 19, 20, 33; miracle 
cause of conflict with science, 10; 
field covered by early—, 17; origin 
of, 18; not the product of reason, 18; 
psychology and its relation to, 95; 
bearing of anthropology on psychol- 
ogy of, 95, 96; psychoanalysis and, 
100; various views of psychology of, 
108; psychology of self in relation 
to, 122; Royce’s views on psychology 
of, 126; ideas of Blaise Pascal on, 
142; distinction between philosophy 
and—illustrated by early philoso- 
phers, 150; Voltaire, enemy of, 
Eighteenth Century—, 154; teach- 
ing of—in United States tax-sup- 
ported institutions, 245; music as the 
servant of, 305; Edward Caird on 
causes of modern interest in, 429; 
Lessing, von Schelling and von 
Herder on, 430, 431; work of 
English deists an illustration of un- 
scientific study of, 431; Miiller on 
science of, 432; comparative study 
of, 433; intolerance of early Chris- 
tian—, 434; C. P. Tiele on scientific 
study of, 435; product of man’s 
evolution, 441; Christianity as limit 
in evolution of, 444, 445; mysticism 
a form of—grounded in. experience, 


Religious psychology, sex and—, 100, 


INDEX 


Religious Psychology, continued 

111; possession and—, 100; mediums 
and—, 101; inspiration and—, 101; 
William James, E. D. Starbuck, 
William Hocking, Rudolph Otto, J. 
H:*'Lenba;” W. Kv Wright," Ju B. 
Pratt, on—, 109; Emile Durkheim, I. 
King, E. S. Ames, Harold Hoffding, 
G. A. Coe, on—, 110; G. M. Strat- 
ton, P. Janet, E. G. Spaulding, on—, 
111 


Religious instruction in Germany, 
France, England, and United States, 
247 

Religious democracy, consideration of, 
232 

Renan, Joseph Ernest, excavates in 
iota 329; his “Life of Jesus”, 
38 

Renascence, 50, 293 

Reuss, Edward, on dates of Biblical 
documents, 355 

Revelation of John, question of date 
and origin, 380; source analysis of, 
384; Origen’s commentary on the, 
423 

“Revelation of Peter,’ Akhmim frag- 
ment contains part of, 418; Mura- 
torian fragment on, 418 

Revivalism, psychology of, 99 

Robertson, A. T., his conclusions on 
New Testament Greek, 406 

Robinson, Edward, explorer in Pales- 
tine, 327 

Romantic Reformers, 456 

Rothe, Richard, on New Testament 
Greek, 406 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, life of, 157; 
writings of, 157; on the relation of 
God to government, 238 

Royce, Josiah, his views on psychology 
of religion, 126 

Russell, Bertrand, his. 
views, 195, 196, 201 

Sakkarah, papyri found at, 409 

Saladin, Sultan, Christians’ admiration 
of, 277 

Samaria, city mound of—an illustra- 
tion of complex archaeological form- 
ation, 311; excavation of D. G. 
Lyon and G. A. Reisner at, 333; im- 
portance of potsherds or ostraka dis- 
covered at, 333 

Samaritan Text of Pentateuch, its 
bearing on Massoretic text, 348; 
Gesenius on, 348 

Samuel, Books of, historical material 
in, 360 


philosophic 
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Sanskrit, William Jones introduces— 
to European scholars, 395 

Savings-banks, first founded by clergy- 
man, 221 

Scepticism, in Kant and Hume, 183; 
and religious intolerance, 435, 436 

Schafle, his conception of government, 
235 

Schelling, F. W. J. von, his mystical 
beliefs, 462 

Schiller, J. C. F., quoted 11 

Schiller, F. C. S., pragmatism of, 193 

Schleiermacher, Frederick, turns from 
utilitarian ethics, 168, 169; his 
mystical belief, 462 

Schmidt, Charles, publishes “Epistle of 
the Apostles,” 424 

Scholasticism, its reconciliation oi 
science and philosophy, 1; Duns 
Scotus, 4; individualism of Roger 
Bacon helpless against, 50; effect of 
Newton’s. discoveries on—, 54; 
theories of art, 271, 273; —and 
mysticism, 452 

School, modern tendency to separate— 
from Church, 245; Christian influ- 
ence in American—, 253 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, controversy 
with Hegel, 4; his mystical belief, 
462 

Schumacher, G., his maps of eastern 
Palestine, 329 

Science, conflict of—and religion, 1, 
1951:30)33)'34, 935937, 3951152; °1535 
reconciliation of—and philosophy by 
Schoolmen, 1; relation of religion 
to, 9, 18, 20, 30, 42, 44, 45, 46, 55; 
miracle as subject of conflict be- 
tween religion and, 10; in ancient 
Babylon and Egypt, 19; Greeks de- 
velop — of mathematics, 20; in 
Roman Empire, 48; reformation of 
medieval theology as inaugurated 
by, 51; of the microcosm, 56; ad- 
vance of—tends towards solution of 
problem of origin of life, 79; contri- 
butions of Bacon to modern view- 
point of, 138; influence of Pascal on, 
141; attitude of Leibnitz toward, 
147; lack of discoveries in Twelfth 
Century, 152; influence of—and 
criticism on mysticism, 448; mysti- 
cism and early—, 457 

Scientists, —and churchmen, group of, 
in May, 1923, issue “A Joint State- 
ment upon the Relations of Science 
to Religion”, 32 

Scripture, Luther on, 342, 343; Law as 
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Scripture, continued 
most authoritative part of, 363; von 
Harnack on Hebrew—and Christian 
Canon, 365 

Scrivener, F. H. A., New Testament 
scholar, 400 

Seetzen, U. J., Palestine explorer, 327 

Self, Lotze’s theory of the, 123; Mary 
Calkin’s theory of the, 123 

Self-realization, attitude of moralists 
towards, 201 

Sellin, Ernest, ancient Jericho explored 
by, 33 

Seneca, Stoicism of, 133 

Septuagint, its bearing on Massoretic 
text of Old Testament, 348 

Serapeum, papyri discovered at, 410 

Sex, —and religious psychology, 100, 
111 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley 
3rd_ Earl of, (1671-1713), 
cism of, 4 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley 
7th Earl of, (1801-1885), 
thropist, 223 

Shakespeare, his attitude to religion, 
294 


Cooper, 
estheti- 


Cooper, 
philan- 


“Shepherd of Hermas,”’ Simonides dis- 
covers Greek text at Athos, 415 

Sidon, Phoenician inscriptions found 
at, 336 

Simonides, discovers Greek text of 
“Shepherd of Hermas” at Athos, 415 

Simon, Richard, rejects Mosaic author- 
ship of Pentateuch, 352 

Sinaitic Codex, Tischendorf discovers, 
400, 412 

Smith, Eli, 328 

Smith of Jordanhill, James, demon- 
strates necessity of literary depend- 
ence in Biblical research, 382; his 
Pies and Shipwreck of St. Paul”, 


Social order, criticism of in Eighteenth 
Century France, 152 

Social democracy, 232° 

Socialism, its relation to Church, 213, 
223; Christianity and—, 223 

Social progress, influences on, 231 

Sociological theories, of Marx, Ratzen- 
hofer, Spencer, Kropotkin, Gumplo- 
wicz, and Ward, 209 

Sociology, and Christianity, 207; 
Comte pioneer in, 207; Lombroso 
and Goring pioneers in applied, 210; 
rapprochement between Christianity 
and—211; relation of churches to, 
212; effect on education, 251 


INDEX 


Socrates, on art, 273 ; 
Solar System, planetesimal theory of 


Solomon, as traditional author of Pro- 
verbs and Ecclesiastes, 356 

“Solomon, Odes of,” J. Rendel Harris 
discovers manuscript of Syriac trans- 
lation of, 422; F. C. Burkitt dis- 
covers another Syriac manuscript 
of, 

Song, popular, influence of John and 
Charles Wesley on, 301 

“Song of Songs, The,” St. Augustine’s 


allegorical interpretation of, 265, 
266 
Sophists, oppose pro-Socratic _ phil- 


osophy, 

Sophocles, attitude of the Church to- 
wards dramas of, 285 

Soul, mysticism and the, 448 

Space, theory of, Bertrand Russell’s 
consideration of, 195 

Spaulding, E. G. on religious psychol- 
ogy, 111 

Spencer, Herbert, philosophy of, 2; his 
formula of evolution, 187; its stimu- 
lation of philosophy, 188; sociologi- 
cal theories of, 209; his conception 
of government, 235 

Spenser, Edmund, his “The Faerie 
Queene” an example of allegory ap- 
proved by Church, 266; chivalry in 
“The Faerie Queene”, 277, 278; 
Christian art of, 289 

Spinoza, Baruch, his interpretation of 
moral life, 4; philosophy of, 143; his 
conception of God, 143, 144; his con- 
ception of relation of God to man, 
144; rejects Mosaic authorship of 
Pentateuch, 352; his mystical beliefs, 
460 


Spontaneous generation, early explana- 
tion of origin of life, 78; investiga- 
tion of, by Francis Redi, 78 

Starbuck, E. D., on religious psychol- 
ogy, 109 

State, its relation to the other social 
institutions, 234 

Sternhold, —and Hopkins publish first 
psalm-book, 301 

“Sthenic” effects of prayer, William 
James’s theory of, 102 

Stoicism, influence of, on Christianity, 
132/4133 

Stratton, George M., on 
psychology, 111 

Strauss, David Frederick, interpreta- 
tion of Scripture by Paulus pro- 


religious 


INDEX 


Strauss, David Frederick, continued 
ue by, 170; his “Life of Jesus”, 
38 

Streeter, B. H., on progressiveness of 
Christianity, 241 

Subconscious, St. Paul’s valuation of 
the, 101, 102; effect upon religious 
conception, 115 

Subliminal self, F. W. H. Meyers on 
the, 466 

Suffrage, extension of, to women, its 
influence on education, 248 

Suggestion, in prayer, 103 

Sunday school, education psychologi- 
cally considered, 126, 127; humani- 
tarian origin, 222; —system of re- 
ligious education, 254 

Supernaturalism, theory of occasional 
divine intervention, 10 

Se ceil “high places” discovered at, 

2 

Tallis, Thomas, early English composer 
of ecclesiastical music, 298 

Tasso, Torquato, his “Jerusalem De- 
livered,” 277 

Tatian, his “Diatessaron,” discovered 
by Ciasca, 417 

Tebtunis, excavations of Grenfell and 
Hunt at Fayum, site of— 412; 
papyri discovered at, 412 

Tel el-Ful, W. F. Albright proves—is 
site of Gibeah, 333 

Teleology, 4, 5 

Telepathy, in its relation to spirit com- 
munication, 116 

Tell Hum, archaeological researches of 
German Oriental Society at—, site 
of Capernaum, 338 

Tell el-Hesy, Flinders Petrie’s excava- 
tion at—, site of Lachish, 330; J. F. 
Bliss succeeds Petrie on—excava- 
tions, 330 

Tell el-Jazar, excavations of Palestine 
Exploration Fund at—, site of 
Gezer, 331; “high places” discovered 
at, 332 

Tell el-Judeideh, partial excavations 
Bt ioc 

Tell es-Safi, partial excavations at, 
331; “high places” discovered at, 332 

Tell Sandahanna, partial excavations 
at, 331 

Tell Zakariya, partial excavations at 
—, site of Azekah, 331 

Tennyson, Alfred, mysticism in writ- 
ings of, 463 

Tertullian, opposes rationalistic miysti- 
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cism of Alexandria, 4; his theory of 
image of God, 96 

Testament, relationship of Old and 
New—as conceived by early Chris- 
tianity, 342; equal authority of Old 
and New—strengthened by Reforma- 
tion, 342 

Testament, New, in English, Tyndale’s 
development of, 398; based on Greek 
New Testament of Erasmus, 398; 
revisions of, 398 

Testament, Greek New, Erasmus pro- 
duces new version, 397; Erasmus 
publishes his version, 397; basis of 
English New Testament, 398 

Testament, New, relation of Old Tes- 
tament to, 342, 366, pioneers in— 
research, 370; influence of the 
humanistic movement on study of, 
371; changing views of inspiration 
of, 373; controversies in research, 
373; origin of, 374; questions of au- 
thorship of, 376; Paul as author of 
Books in, 377; questions of date, 
378, 379; questions of source criti- 
cism, 381; Baur on the origination 
of the, 389; degree of unity in— 
Books, 391; some conclusions of— 
research, 392; methodical study of, 
important in the education of min- 
isters, 394; advance in—grammar 
and lexicography, 396; interest of 
early—editors in Greek manuscripts, 
398; textual criticism of, 400; contri- 
bution of papyri to—study, 414; con- 
clusions on Greek of, 405; dis- 
coveries of colloquialism of—lan- 
guage leads to retranslations, 407, 
408 

Testament, Old, accuracy of, 339; Mar- 
cion and Gnostics deny authority of, 
339; textual criticism of, 345; variant 
readings of Hebrew texts of, 345; 
Massoretes, original compilers of 
modern text of, 346; vowel-points 
and accents in Hebrew text of, 346; 
scribal errors in Hebrew text of, 
342; Samaritan Pentateuch’s bear- 
ing on Massoretic text of, 348; 
Septuagint’s bearing on Massoretic 
text of, 348; superiority of Hebrew 
text of, 349; arrangement of Books 
in English version, 350; questions of 
authorship, 350, 351; traditional 
view of historical value of, 358; his- 
torical Books of the, 361; theory of 
verbal inspiration of, 362; prophecy 
most important element of—teach- 
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Testament, Old, continued 
ing, 363, 364; ethical monotheism 
of, 364; place of the—in modern 


Christianity, 365; relation of—to 
New Testament, 366; purpose served 
by, 367 


Theism, 39, 186; psychologically con- 
sidered, 124; in philosophy of Wil- 
liam James, 192, 193; attempt among 
philosophers to form a consistent—, 
196; how Pragmatism can be made 
a method leading to, 196; concep- 
tion of a limited—in which God is 
finite, 198 

Theory, (see) Associationism; Astro- 
nomical; Behaviorism; Copernican; 
Creationism; Darwinian; de Vries; 
Evolution; Innate ideas; Laplace; 
Mechanism; Natural selection; Plan- 
etesimal ; Positivism ; Space; 
“Sthenic”; Supernaturalism; Ter- 
tullian’s; Traducianism; Verbal in- 
spiration 

Thiersch, discovery of Greek inscrip- 
tions in Palestine by, 337 

Tiele, C. P., on the scientific study of 
religion, 435 

Timotheus of Miletus, his “Persians” 
discovered, 408 

Tischendorf, Frederick, 
Codex Sinaiticus, 400, 416 

Tobler, Titus, his explorations of Pal- 
estine, 328 

Toland, John, his “Christianity not 
Mysterious,” 160 

Tombs, ancient Egyptian, construction 
of, 315; reflect life of early 
Egyptians, 315, 316 

Touch, psychology of, 99 

Traducianism, theory of, tends to be- 
lief in monism, 92 

Tregelles, Samuel, 400 

Troeltsch, Ernest, on Christianity, 445 

Tunes, hymn, effect of non-biblical 
verse on English, 302; American, by 
Lowell Mason and Horatio Parker, 
302 

Tyndale, William, his development of 
English New Testament, 398 

Unconformity, geological, significance 
ot,{7Z 

United States, Christian influence in, 
241; teaching of religion in tax- 
supported institutions of, 245; 
education and Church in, 247; re- 
ligious instruction in the, 247 

Universal Christian Conference on 


discovers 


INDEX 


Life and Work, an interdenomina- 
tional inquiry, 229 

Universe, position of man in, 30; 
science as basis of theistic interpre- 
tation of, 42; relation of God to, 43; 
Hae on, 148; Bertrand Russell on, 

Utilitarian, comparison between  in- 
tuitionalist and—ethics, 201 

Variation, heredity and—in evolution 
of species, 65 

Vatke, William, on dates of biblical 
documents, 355 

Verbal inspiration, theory of, of Old 
Testament, 362 

Virchow, Rudolph, his opinion of Nean- 
derthal skull, 88 

Virgil, attitude of early Christianity on 
works of, 265 

Virgin’s Spring, Charles Warren’s ex- 
plorations of, 335; Montague Par- 
ker’s work on tunnels of, 335 

Voltaire, Francois Maria Arouet de, 
writings of, 154 

von Harnack, Adolph, on Hebrew 
scriptures and Christian Canon, 365 

von Herder, Johann Gottfried, on 
religion, 431 

von Hiugel, Frederick, his “Eternal 
Life,” 13; on mysticism of Goethe, 
462; mysticism in writings of, 462 

von Ketteler, William, Bishop of 
Mayence, a _ leader of Roman 
Catholic social movement in Nine- 
teenth Century, 227 

Vonerthelling, Frederick, on religion, 


von Soden, Hermann, New Testament 
scholar, 400 

von Wolff, John Christian, influenced 
by Leibnitz, 167 

Wallace, Alfred Russel, zoological 
studies of, 75; joint paper of—and 
Darwin on evolution, 75: a believer 
in God, 90 

Ward, Lester F., sociological theories 
of, 209 

Warren, Charles, his archaeological ex- 
cavations at Jerusalem, 334 ; his ex- 
ploration of Virgin’s Spring, 335 

Watson, J. B., his theory of behavior- 
ism, 121 

Weigel, Valentine, noted leader of 
nature-mysticism group, 458 

Weismann, August, on acquired char- 
acteristics, 5 

Weisse, C. H., demonstrates that Mark 
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Weisse, C. H., continued 
is a source for other synoptic Gos- 
pels, 382 

Wellhausen, Julius, on dates of bibli- 
cal documents, 355; his conclusions 
on New Testament Greek, 406 

Wells, H. G., mystical experience in 
writings of, 466 

Wesley, Charles, 
popular song, 301 

Wesley, John, his influence on humani- 
tarianism, 222; influence of—on 
popular song, 301 

Westcott, B. F., New Testament scholar, 
400; text of—and Hort, 403 

Western text of New Testament, 
question of origin, 403 

Whately, Richard, his view of indus- 
trial problems, 221 

Whetham, W. C., his definition of 
electron, 40 

Whiston, William, mathematician and 
theologian, 160 

Whitney, William Dwight, 


influence of—on 


instru- 


mental in developing philology, 395 
Windleband, W., his theory of value, 
6 


Windisch, E., significance of his work 
in philology, 395 

“Wolfenbittel Fragments’, of Reim- 
arus published by Lessing, 169 

Women, extension of suffrage to—, its 
influence on education, 248; equiv- 
ocal position of chivalry towards, 
278; rise of higher conception of, 
279 

Woolston, Thomas, holds miracles 
erent of Christ to be allegorical, 

Wordsworth William, mysticism in 
writings of, 463 

World War, influence of—on theory 
of evolution, 189 

Wright, W. K., on religious psychol- 
ogy, 109 

Wyclif, John, 50 

Zenjirli, Aramaic inscriptions 
in Northern Syria at, 336, 337 
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